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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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ELLEN VANE. 
A SONG. 








BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


I aM alone with you, Ellen Vane, 
In the dim room where you lie; 

You cannot hear the wind in the pines 
Or see the red sunset die. 

The peace on your brow is an utter peace, 
Your rest an unchanging rest, 

With one white rose in your hand, Ellen Vane, 
And one white rose on your breast, 


Tn life you loved me not, Ellen Vane. 
Will you love me now, when dead ? 

Believe me, I cast no sad reproach 
On your moveless, beautiful head. 

And yet—you were cold to me then, as now— 
As now, when you sweetly rest, 

With one white rose in your hand, Ellen Vane, 
And one white rose on your breast. 


If the graves give up their dead, Ellen Vane, 
Shall I meet you, changed from of old, 
With love in the deeps of softening eyes, 
_Agleam under lashes of gold:? 
Perhaps—and perhaps—and perhaps— who 
knows? 
But now good-morrow, good rest, 
With one white rose in your hand, Ellen Vane, 
And one white rose on your breast. 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE- 
SHIP. 


BY GEORGE M. BEARD, M, D. 








THREE years ago I passed a very de- 
lightful evening with a most valued friend 
of my academic and collegiate days, who 
had just returned ffom a long trip in 
Europe and the East. He spoke freely of 
his varied and in some respects excep- 
tional experiences while abroad; but in re- 
gard to his future plans in the ministry— 
which was his profession-—contented him- 
self, as he bade me good-bye, with the 
general statement that he did not wish or 
intend to settle, but that what his plans 
were he preferred to reveal to no one. 

Not long after—a few weeks, as 
I remember—I received from Boston 
a report of ‘a criticism of Professor 
Tyndall’s Belfast address. This was, 
I suppose, the first or one of the first of 
Mr. Cook’s public efforts after his return 
from Europe, and was the key-note to what 
he has been doing ever since. 

The Boston Monday lectureship, as it 
now exists, was, as it would seem, partly 
an accident and partly an evolution. Mr. 
Cook had led ‘for some time the young 
men’s noonday prayer meetings in Boston, 
and his remarks had excited so much atten- 
tion that the number of attendants had 
much increased. Here was suggested the 
idea of those lectures on science, as related 
to theology, which last’ year were given in 
the Meionaon to very intelligent and ap- 
preciative audiences. - , 

This year the lectures began, as before, in 
the Meionaon; but were soon driven, for 
want of room for the auditors, to the Park- 


street Church, which in fits turn proved to’ 


be too small, and refuge was found in the 


large hall of the Tremont Temple, which’ 


now is well filled every Monday at noon 
with an audience of far moré than average 


culture.’ Not only the leading clergymen’ 
of Boston and vicinity, but laymen in vari-' 


ous walks of life and many ladies, regu- 
larly attend these lectures. ; ; 





These personal facts’ are given in order 
to show that whatever criticisms I may 
make are not the result of any bias against 
the lecturer, who is a very able, whole- 
souled man and earnestly desirous of do- 
ing good. 

The establishment of this lectureship, 
which now has, I believe, a permanent en- 
dowment, is in some respects .phenomenal. 
So far as I know it has no exact precedent 
in our history. A strange sight it is, that 
of a thousand or more people gathered 
every week at noonday to listen to elabor- 
ate discussions of the most profound ques- 
tions of science and religion. 


I have read all the lectures given in the 
course this year, and last Monday I had the 
pleasure of listening to one. The sugges- 
tions I have’ to offer, and which will apply 
to all similar’ attempts at popularizing 
science, has reference mainly to the physi- 
ology of the brain, a department in which 
I am specially interested and which has 
been in part the subject of Mr. Cook’s 
lectures during the past month. 


The first and great difficulty which a lay- 
man who endeavors to apply the latest re- 
searches in cerebral physiology to the solu- 
‘tion of the problem of the relation of mind 
to brain is in making sure of his facts. If 
a certain philosophical or theological theory 
is to be proved, or even elucidated, there is 
a powerful temptation, which few can resist, 
however honestly and however earnestly 
they may strive to do so, to beg all the ques- 
tion at issue—to assume as true what is not 
and cannot beproved to be true. Mr. Cook 


compares himself to an architect, for whom 


specialists in the various departments are to 
bring bricks and wood and stone, with 
which he buildsthetemple. But who shall 
decide whether the bricks are well baked, 
whether the wood is properly seasoned, 


‘whether the stone will not crumble under 


its own weight? Agreement of experts in 


‘a science so young as the physiology of the 


brain isnosurecriterion of truth, although it 


isthe best we have. Physiology, like Saturn, 


swallows its own children. What is author- 
ity to-day may be abandoned to-morrow. 
Take one point in illustration. Six years 
ago no fact in physiology was regarded as 
better established than that the hemispheres 
of the brain were inexcitable. At the pres- 
ent time no fact in physiology is better 
established than that when the surface of 
the brain is excited by feeble currents of 
electricity muscular movements appear. 
Various conclusions had been drawn by 
philosophers from the fact of the apparent 
inexcitability of the hemispheres. Various 


‘conclusions are now drawn from their 


demonstrated excitability. In one of his 
recent lectures Mr. Cook refers in consid- 
erable detail to this subject, using Ferrier’s 


|just-published work as his authority. And 
he hurls the facts, or what are supposed to 
‘pé facts, there recorded against what is 
‘known as‘ materialism. Now, in regard 
‘to the interpretation of ‘these experi- 
‘ments in the electrical ‘irritation of the 
brains of animals, there“ is by no means 
‘undnimity among physiologists; and, even 
‘if there were, they might all be mistaken, 


as they certainly all’ were mistaken when, 
but afew years since, they agreed in the 
opinion ‘that the hemispheres were ‘inex- 
citable.| Personally I take the same View 
as Hitzig and Ferrier in regard to the ex- 
istencé’ of ‘these “ métor-centers.” I re- 
peated the experiment shortly after those 


of’ Féerrier were ‘published, arid’ have | 





lsince kept up with the discussion of the 


subject, and have as yet seen no reason to 
change the opinion formed and published 
‘at that time; but very few are confident 
(certainly, Iam not confident) that we yet 
know all about this matter, or that we have 
begun to solve physiologically the ques- 
tions that it suggests. The majority of the 
French physiologists and, at least, one 
leading German physiologist draw very 
different conclusions from these experi- 
ments from those that are now current in 
England and America. I believe their 
criticisms to be not entirely well founded; 
but they are worthy of careful considera- 
tion, and both sides should be studied by 
one who wishes to know the present state 
of the question. 

The physiology of the brain is the dark- 
est realm in science. On this subject, if on 
no other, we are to hold our opinions as the 
Bedouin Arab holds his tents—ready to be 
up and off at any moment. The time has 
mot yet°’come when it is possible for any 
lone, expert or non-expert, specialist or phi- 
losopher, to construct a complete temple 
out of the materials afforded by even the 
latest researclies in the physiological 
domain of matter and mind. The bricks 
fall to pieces even before they are placed in 
position. For the present, and possibly for 
along time to come, we must be content 
with scaffolding, and be thankful if eten 
that is not frequently blown down. We 
cannot build a temple out of the chips from 
our workshops. 
| Mr. Cook is quite right in his statement 
that specialists are not always trained in 
logic. One may be a most careful and 
even original observer, and yet no thinker. 
Scientific experts are not always capable of 
making the best use of their opportunities. 
Having no sympathy with the baseless 
generalizations of many of the philosophers, 
they are liable to fall into the opposite error 
of abstaining fromall generalizations what- 
ever. They use the senses, but not the rea- 
gon; consequently, their discoveries are so 
often barren in their hands and only bring 
forth fruit when taken up by the philoso- 
pher. This criticism does not, however, 
apply to all specialists. The greatest au- 
thorities in science combine the reflective 
with the observing faculties. They can 
think as wellas look. The discussion, for 
example, of the question whether the 
brain is the only part of the body that is 
capable of manifesting consciousness has 
not been restricted to one-sided observers. 
Physiologists capable of thinking, as well as 
of experimenting, have been and are now 
interested in this theme. The famous ex- 
periments of Pflueger on frogs deprived of 
their brains, which were in part described 
by Mr. Cook in the lecture which I heard, 
seem to have reopened, rather than closed 
the question; and at the present time many 
able students of this subject are in doubt in 
regard to the answer, although the pre- 
ponderence of opinion is that conscious- 
ness is confined to the brain. For my own 
part, I’may @ay that Ihave never beer $6. 
profoundly impressed with the difficulties 
in the way of solving the problems of life 
and mind’ through physiology as when 
making these experittents. 

Mr. Cook is also quite right when he says 
that theologians would do well to study 
physiology; for, although that science is 
yet inexact and. uncertain in some of its 
departments, it may, notwithstanding, be. 
of great service, theoretical and practical. 





The effect of these lectures will be, I 
think, on the whole, good; dithough not, 
perhaps, always in the way intended.. They 
will stimulate inquiry atid inspire thougbt- 
ful minds to explore. these subjects for 
themselves, by the aid of the best sources of 
information. The average result of such 
inquiry must be excellent; however widely 
individuals may differ in their conclusions 
from their investigations. I believe that 
the errors of fact and mistakes of inferénce 
of which I have spoken are more than 
counterbalanced by the general impression 
of honesty, of earnestness, and of ability 
that the speaker always gives. Real 
information is’ also imparted, although 
that may be, perhaps, considered as a 
less important element than the encour- 
agement given to seek for information. 
I am aWare that the disposition among 
specialists is absolutely to condemn these 
methods of popularizing science on the 
part of laymen. Probably the majority of 
the authorities whom Mr. Cook quotes 
would, if they attended the lectures, be 
astonished at the. use made of their 
researches. Scientific experts; accustomed 
to sail.|slowjy and cautiously along the 
shore, constantly throwing the lead and 
taking the bearings, and rarely or never 
venturing to go off soundings, tremble at 
the temerity of one who, despite the perils 
of fog and storm, puts boidly out to sea, 
steers by dead reckoning, and is rarely or 
never on soundings. But, if the faults 
which I have pointed out are corrected, as, 
in a measure, they can be; if, without 
sacrifice either of clearness or Of eloquence, 
greater caution be used both in stating 
facts and drawing inferences; if the pa- 
tience to wait for the future to disclose 
what is dark or undetermined be developed 
and practiced both by the speaker and 
hearers, then these lectures may become 
the means of advancing the interests both 
of science and religion, as they are already 


the means of vast suggestion and eutertain- 
ment. 
TIN 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER.. 


We have crossed the threshold of an- 
other social season. Neither politics nor 
the weather smiles upon it; nevertheless its 
whirl is upon us. ‘For the last week 
through snow-drifts, our roads almost im- 
passable, lamed and bedraggled horses 
have borne their fair burdens to the fair 
ladies who “receive” them. Once more 
‘*Socrety” leads the columns of our morn- 
ing and evening journals... Every morning 
we find chronicled that at the, German the 
evening before Miss Golconda danced 
superlatively, looked transcendently, and 
was crusted all over with diamonds; that 
tye belle in the city, called by name, was 
in a like paradisiacal condition. Every 
evening we read that the. toilettes at the 
last diplomatique dinner were, never €x- 
celled; that the Honorable ‘‘ Mrs.. Attor- 





ey-General,” the Honorable ‘‘ Mrs. Post- . 


master-General,” the Honorable  .‘‘ Mrs. 
Secretary of War,” the Honorable ‘Mrs. 
Secretary of the Treasury,” the Honorable 
** Mrs. Secretary of State” received crowds 
on crowds, and never received. them more 
graciously or looked more beautiful than 
on this last occasion. It is lovely. Yes, 
it is ‘‘s9 lovely” to, be always a belle, al- 
ways beautiful, always magnificently 
dressed—in the newspapers. I read in 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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my Ster this evening these words: ‘‘ The 
bride was exquisitely attired in a Parisian 
toilet, in which the Pompadour colors (rose 
and blue) were charmingly blended. She 
has a very whites and beautiful neck, and her 
low corsage of pale blue silk, with rose rib- 
bonsat the back of the short sleeves, showed 
itand her arms to advantage. ©. The trained 
skirt of blue silk showed in front a tinted 
white silk petticoat, garnished with narrow 
ruffles, trimmed with blonde lace, and held 
in place with rose ribbons. Her hair, which 
is golden in hue, was worn gracefully looped 
at the back. Ornaments, superb dia- 
monds.” Having read thus far, I paused 
to remark that, although all the papers had 
previously kindly stated that this bride is 
forty-six years old and twenty years older 
than the spouse she had taken, neither fact 
was of the slightest consequence while she 
can succeed in looking like this. What if 
she were a bride of fair eighteen, she could 
not.look lovelier. Thus our friends bloom 
in perennial beauty in the newspapers. 
Therein gray hairs never steal. Not a 
‘* crowfoot” ventures to intrude his spraw]- 
ing little track. No, everybody is “just 
lovely” in society. How soothing to 
trembling vanity, that begins faintly to 
suspect that it is not quite so freshly charm- 
ing as it was. You may weara wig; your 
cheeks may be stuffed with ‘‘ plumpers”’; 
you may not have a tooth of your own 
growing in your head, nor a curve in your 
body that is Nature’s own. Never mind, 
you are just as beautiful in the newspapers! 
Your bosom friend, after reading a Jenkins 
sketch of you, will be sure that he or she 
never saw you aright, and will rush to take 
afresh look at you. I like to read it. So 
does everybody. Even the ministers dip 
slyly into it. There is my Aunt Magnifi- 
cent. She scorns it and cries “Folly!” 
The fluffy little spangles in her last new cap 
spurt up and shiver in the air with scorn— 
yes, scorn—of such ‘‘ utter nonsense.” 
But she reads it, just the same. I would 
like to see the woman or the man who 
could keep her from reading the whole of 
it. There are not ropes engugh in the 
world to chain her to the register, so she 
would not go and look at it, imbibe it, and 
enjoy it. And you, my good INDEPEND- 
ENT, who are so “‘ religious,” don’t imagine 
for an instant that I feel myself superior to 
my Aunt Magnificent, stronger minded, or 
more indifferent to ‘‘folly” and “ non- 
sense.” I have a suspicion that I have a 
fondness for both. Iam a sinner; but not 
a “‘miserable” one. I have quite a suffi- 
cient liking forthe pomp and glory of the 
world, and dare to own it. I scorn a 
sneaking liking for anything. The people 
I can never understand are those who pro- 
test that they do not like a thing, who rail 
out against it, then forever pursue it. That 
is the difference between me and Aunt 
Magnificent. She is always abusing Vanity 
Fair, and always going into it. I own that 
I like it, yet never pursue it. 

By and by I shall put.on my richest robe, 
my prettiest bonnet, my fairest gloves, and 
sally forth to see the world. Aunt Mag- 
nificent will see me, and say, the first minute 
she gets the chance, that my ‘‘ clothes cost 
too much for one in my circumstances. For 
her part, she would like to know where I 
get the money to pay for them. Some 
people are so fond of dress!” etc., etc. I 
shall meet Miss Cockatoo, as I met her the 
other day. 

“My dear,” she cries, “‘ how glad I am to 
see you.” 

From her lips flow these honeyed accents; 
but her eyes are scanning me from top to 
toe, with the measuring look which marks 
nine American women out of ten as under- 
bred. She is deciding whether the velvet 
in my flounce is ‘‘ cotton-backed”; whether 
the lace in my jabot is real or a very nice 
imitation; whether the cut of my over- 
skirt is of the latest style. Asshe takes the 
inventory, she exclaims: 

‘ Have you been well this long time? Do 
come and see me. Really, who did cut that 
overskirt ?” 

I meet Mrs. Pry, who sets her eyes upon 
me with a gaze of mysterious significance. 

“Poor child! Are you happy?” she ex- 
claims, in a pathetic quaver. 

Never happier.” 

Mrs, Pry looks incredulous. 

** You look happy; but looks are deceiv- 
ing’ she says, dejectedly. She is ‘‘ sure 


that I have had an unfortunate heart af- 
fair.” She has talked it over separately 
with every one of her dear five hundred 
friends. She is not going to have her 
imaginations refuted by the comfortable- 
looking person before her. 

“Are you swre you are happy?” she 
sighs. 

‘* Perfectly sure.” 

*‘T don’t believe it,” she cries to Aunt 
Magnificent. ‘‘It’s as plain asday. It’s 
all put on.” 

I meet Miss Statesman. I havecriticised 
her father asa public man. Miss States- 
man fixes upon me a look of intense ani- 
mosity. I rather like her for it. What 
would a daughter be good for who did not 
‘* stick up” for her father? The funny part 
of the enraged little nudge she gives me is 
its contrast to her features—that thick crust 
of self-conceit which makes her fancy she 
punishes me, and makes her blind to the 
fact of my utter amusement, I meet the 
woman who ‘hates the woman who 
writes”; the woman who ‘‘adores” the 
woman who writes. I meet the feminine 
patriot, ready to weep for her country; 
the ‘‘female” politician, who talks loud 
for her candidate; the fine lady, who never 
lifts her voice; the vulgar one, who never 
lowers it; the man of the world, with more 
money and leisure than he knows what to 
do with (usually a European); the man of 
the people, trying to do a little ‘‘ social 
duty” and making very hard work of it; 
the man who likes to be in the newspapers, 
and the man who is ‘‘mad” because he 
has been in them. And true and tender 
hearts I meet, a few, with that exquisite 
tact which is charity, that never intrudes 
on privacies, that never assails the absent, 
that never inspects your ciothes, that never 
probes your sensitive bone; but touches 
upon all themes—life, love, art, poetry, 
politics, religion—with that keen intelli- 
gence, that large, fine sympathywhich 
only can make conversation an education, 
an inspiration, and a delight. Meet such 
an one—be it in splendid hall or in the low- 
liest room—you have found the highest so- 
ciety. You find your brief and hurried day 
is long enough for courtesy, for self-com- 
mand, for elegance, and for sweetness, You 
have found your “‘accurate mate,” and, sud- 
denly, to live is delicious. 

They are like pictures in a kaleidoscope, 
these people of the great, gay world. I 
like to look at their many never-blending 
hues, and then sit down under my student- 
lamp to moralize over them for your bene- 
fit, and my own, INDEPENDENT. But what 
will the editor say? Will he shake his head 
and say he does not pay me for writing 
letters of mere moralizing, with ‘‘not a 
description in it.” Dear me, whom shall 
I describe? I can’t bear to ‘‘describe” 
women. They are too foolish or too sa- 
cred. It worries meto offend them. Usu- 
ally men don’t take the trouble to get of- 
fended. If theydo, they are not worth mind- 
ing. Besides, they are ata safe distance, 
cooped up in their offices or chained in 
their legislative chairs. But an irate woman 
in a drawing-room is not pleasant. 

I was going to say, pages back, that to 
me there is a pathetic side in the 
official society in Washington. It is so 
much the office, so little the individual. 
You just get used to a certain house, to the 
associations of a single room, to one gentle 
or radiant presence—suddenly all is 
changed. The parlor that has come to 
know you well knows younomore. The 
house is shut. The lady you have come to 
care for goes into retirement. The crowds 
of carriages cluster about another door. 
The gay throngs dance and feast in other 
halls. Every evening you still read of the 
‘*brilliant reception” at the Secretary of 
War’s or at the Attorney-General’s; but 
neither means the man you know. Other 
ladies—just as fair, perhaps, as those who 
have vanished—receive in their parlors; but 
you do not know*them and sqmehow: you 
skrink from seeing them stand. in the places 
of your lost favorites. Not so the crowd. 
Toit it makes not the slightest difference 
who is Secretary of War or Secretary of 
State, so there is a Secretary of State or of 
War to whose houses they can go. One 
year ago Mrs. Belknap was the toast. 
Every night and every morning we read 
anew of the brightness of her face, the 





shoes. She read so much about the splen- 
dors of her beauty and the wonders of her 
toilette that she grew to believe herself to 
be a little above any of her earthly sisters. 
In three years she was utterly transformed 
in aspect and bearing from a gentle, sub- 
dued-looking widow to an airy, supercil- 
ious woman of fashion. When Senator 
Christiancy married a little girl who 
counted scrip in the Treasury, the society 
**leaders” met and debated whether they 
should receive her or not. She entered 
their enchanted circle as by fire. “She was 
by no means unanimously received ‘nor in 
any way warmly welcomed. Nobody ta- 
booed her so positively and utterly as Mrs. 
Belknap. She, the daughter of a country 
doctor, was not willing to receive on equal 
terms the little ‘‘Countess” of ‘‘ Scrip,” 
suddenly elevated to the dignity of a sen- 
ator’s wife. But Mrs. Fish, with the blood 
of old Peter Stuyvesant in her veins, went 
jto see the little golden-haired woman, and 
treated her just as kindly as she could any 
one—and that is very kindly. That was 
but one year ago. Yet already we have 
ceased altogether to hear of Mrs. Belknap’s 
magnificent dresses. She lives at the Ar- 
lington, and no doubt keeps still her near 
personal friends; but she is no longer the 
fashion. Nobody cares whether her shoes 
are ones or tens. Just the same the gay 
throng rolls up to the door of the Secretary 
of War; but his name is Don Cameron. 
He has a daughter, tall, strong, dark, and 
beautiful. She now is the toast. So also 
is the daughter-in-law of the Attorney- 
General, the bride of a week. She is a 
blonde of blondes—blue-eyed and lovely 
in an azure dress. The whole world of 
fashion is rushing to gaze upon her at 
the Ebbitt House. Every week we read 
that the most brilliant receptions of the 
season are those of Mrs. Taft. It seems but 
yesterday that the whole world was flow- 
ing into the house of the Attorney-General 
whose name was Williams. What sumptu- 
ous feasts were those in the new house into 
which the beautiful woman had put her 
very life. Amid costly hangings and azure 
satin furniture, dressed like a Peri, this 
beautiful sultana stirred her famous and 
fragrant ‘‘punch” for the feasting and 
dancing crowds who packed her house. 
She stirs it still in the same house, no 
doubt, for her individual friends; but the 
crowds for the Attorney-General’s all rush 
to the Ebbitt House, and Mrs. Taft answers 
just as well as Mrs. Williams, the beauti- 
ful, albeit she stirs no ‘‘ toddy.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE ELECTORAL RETURNS. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 





THE sealed packages which are directed 
to be transmitted to the President of the 
Senate by the electoral colleges of the sev- 
eral states, as the basis and guide of the 
final counting of the votes cast for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States, consist of state certificates authenti- 
cating the title of certain persons to act as 
electors, and of the official returns of the 
votes as cast and certified to by these elect- 
ors. These legal papers belong to the 
process of a Presidential election and fur- 
nish the requisite preliminaries for the 
final counting of the votes in the presence 
of the two houses of Congress. 

The clectoral certificate; made by and 
under the authority of each state,supplies the 
legal evidence that certain persons designa- 
ted by name were, under the provisions 
of the laws of that state and in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States, 
duly appointed to the office of electors, and, 
hence, authorized to cast the electoral 
votes of the state for President and Vice- 
President for the term specified as com- 
mencing on the 4th of March in the year 
named. The laws of the United States 
direct the executive authority of each state 
to prepare such a certificate in triplicates, 
and to deliver the same to the electors ap- 
pointed on or before the first Wednesday 
of December next ensuing after their ap- 
pointment. The final basis of this certifi- 
cate is that provision of the Constitution 
which declares’that ‘‘each state shal] ap- 
point, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and 





marvels of her dresses, the number of her 


representatives to which the state may be 





entitled in the Congress.” This gives the right 
of appointment, subject to the following 
qualifications: 1. That the appointment 
must be made by a state in the Union. 2. 
That it must be made in the manner pre- 
scribed. by the legislature of such state. 
8. That the number of electors must not 
exceed the number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to which the state is entitled in 
Congress, 4. That no senator or repre- 
sentative in Congress or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United 
States and no person who is disqualified 
by the Fourteenth Amendment shall be 
appointed to the office of an elector. 5. 
That Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes, which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 
The theory of the Constitution is that 
the states,as such, as political communi- 
ties, choose the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, through the agency of electors, and 


that their authority and power for this pur- ~ 


pose are present in and represented by the 
action of these electors. An electoral col- 
lege is simply the state acting through this 
medium, just as the legislature is the state 
making laws. The certificate provided for 
and given to the electors is the legal evi- 
dence of their appointment, certifying to 
each and every one of them that he is an 
elector, enabling each one to recognize the 
others as possessing this character, and de- 
signed to convey authentic information of 
the appointment to the President of the 
Senate and to whatever authority makes 
the final count of the votes cast and declares 
the result. 

As to the manner of making the appoint- 
ment, as to all the proceedings incidental 
thereto, and as to the fact that certain per- 
sons have been appointed to act as electors, 
the Constitution regards every state as pos- 
sessing the exclusive and entire control 
over the whole business, subject only to 
the limitations and qualifications which it 
imposes. Each house of Congress is ex- 
pressly made the judge of the elections, 
qualifications, and returns of its own mem. 
bers, and under this power may inquire 
into the whole proceedings relating to the 
election of these members and determine 
whether they have been elected according 
to law; but the Constitution gives to Con- 
gress no such power in relation to the ap- 
pointment or election of Presidential elect- 
ors. It assumes that each state will make 
the appointment and settle all questions 
connected therewith, in the exercise of its 
own authority, and does not make the 
action of the state reviewable by Congress, 
and could not do so without giving to the 
latter a power never meant to be granted. 

It, hence, results that the state certificate 
given to Presdential electors and forming 
a part of the legal papers transmitted to the 
President of the Senate is to be accepted 
as conclusive evidence in respect to the 
facts to which it certifies. If genuine, if 
made out and signed by the proper authori- 
ty, if it certifies to the requisite facts, and 
if it contains no essential defect on its face, 
it cannot be attacked, or controverted, or 
disregarded at the final count of the elector- 
al votes without coming into direct con- 
flict with the plain intent of the Constitu- 
tion. Such a certificate is more than prima 
facie evidence. It attests in a legal and 
authoritative manner the title of the per- 
sons named therein to the office of electors 
and establishes their right to act as such. 
Neither Congress nor the President of the 
Senate possesses any power to go behind 
this certificate or dispute its validity. 
Such a power would imply the powers of a 
canvassing and returning board for state 
elections: and this would be wholly incon 
sistent with the authority which the Con- 
stitution bestows upon each state to appoint 
Presidential electors in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct. It would, 
in a word, change the fundamental theory 
of the whole system. 

The electoral returns, provided for by 
the Constitution and provided for by law, 
originate with the electors themselves and 
rest upon their authority. Their constitu- 
tional duty is to assemble in their respect- 
ive. states, at the time and place specified 
by law, to vote for President and Vice- 
President. by ballot and in distinct ballots 
for each, to make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President, and of all per- 
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sons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, and to sign and 
certify these lists and transmit the same, 
sealed, to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate. The limitation upon their 
power of choice is that the President and 
Vice-President voted for must not both be 
inhabitants of the same state with them- 
selves and that both must have the qualifi- 
cations for office specified in the Constitu- 
tion, Subject to these limitations, the elect- 
ors may vote for whom they please. Their 
constitutional powers are these: 1. The 
power to cast their votes in the manner 
prescribed. 2, The power to canvass their 
own votes. 8. The power to certify the 
same to the President of the Senate. 


The law provides that the electors of each 
college shall make out three lists of ‘certifi- 
cation and annex to each one the state cer- 
tificate of their appointment, then enclose 
both in the same sealed package, and cer- 
tify on the outside thereof that the package 
contains lists of all the votes for President 
and of all the votes for Vice-President given 
by the electors of the state named. One of 
these packages is to be delivered to the 
President of the Senate by a messenger ap- 
pointed by the electors for this purpose and 
bearing with him a written commission of 
his appointment, signed by the electors or 
by a majority of them. A similar package 
is to be sent to the President of the Senate 
by mail, and a third one is to be delivered 
to the judge of the district in which the 
electors assemble. The ~bject of these 
provisions is to enable the President of the 
Senate to identify each package without 
breaking its seal, and to secure the certain- 
ty that the documentary evidence as tohow 
each state has voted shall not be lost. 


These lists of votes made by the electors 
themselves are the returns of the votes cast 
and canvassed by constitutional authority. 
The state certificates annexed to the lists 
establish the authority of the voters and the 
canvassers and their returns show how 
they voted. The two are in legal effect the 
several states coming into ‘‘ the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives,” 
and then and there voting for President and 
Vice-President. The states are there by 
the documents which represent their 
authority and action. 

All these provisions, alike of the Consti- 
tution and the law, proceed upon the sup- 
position that each state in the Union is a 
political unit; that as such it has a consti- 
tuted and authorized government, through 
which it expresses its will; that both the 
state and its government are recognized 
facts, about which there is no difficulty; 
that each state will appoint and certify to 
one and but one set of electors; and that 
these electors will make out and transmit 
to the President of the Senate only one set 
of returns. The idea of the Constitution is 
that of unity in all these respects. One 
state, one state government thereof, one 
college of electors, and one set of electoral 
returns—these are fundamental conceptions 
in the plan of electing a President and 
Vice-President. 

The modern invention of sending to the 
President of the Senate two sets of elect- 
oral returns from the same state, each con- 
fradicting the other as to the votes cast, 
was not in the minds of those who framed 
the Constitution. They had not reached to 
such an advanced stage of political science. 
The discovery dates back to the Presiden- 
tial election of 1872 and had its birthplace 
in Louisiana. Not to have it lost by dis- 
use, Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, the chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee, recom- 
mended the Democratic candidates for 
electors in South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana, who had been declared defeated 
by the canvassing boards of these states, 
and who consequently had no certificates 
of their election, to assume that they were 
electors, to go through the legal form of 
voting for President and Vice-President, 
and then canvass their votes and transmit 
returns of the same to the President of the 
Senate. Their compliance with this recom- 
mendation gives two sets of electoral re- 

turns, so called, fromeach of these states. 
Governor Grover, of Oregon, with the aid 
of Mr. Cronin and. by assuming powers 
which the laws of Oregon deny to him, and 
also refusing to do what the laws of that 
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state expressly commanded him to do, has 
managed to put Oregon into the same cate- 
gory. The Oregon trick, different from 
the Hewitt trick in its mode of action, is, 
nevertheless, one of such transparent ras- 
cality that no one having a decent sense of 
self-respect wishes to appear in public as 
its defemder 


Duplicate and contradictory electoral re- 
turns from the same state are possible only 
upon one or the other of two suppositions. 
The first is that the same college of electors 
should make such returns; and the second 
is that there should be two sets of persons 
in the same state each claiming to be an 
electoral college and each making returns 
different from the other. The first sup- 
position is a contingency so unlikely to 
happen that it is practically not worth con- 
sidering. ‘The second supposition necessa- 
rily admits that one or the other of these 
so-called electoral colleges has no warrant 
of law for either its claim or its action. 
They cannot both be authorized to cast the 
votes of the state and the votes of both 
cannot be counted. One or the other is a 
sham, Which is the sham and which is 
the genuine electoral college? The plain 
answer to this question is that those per- 
sons who have been appointed as electors 
in conformity with the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the 
particular state in question, and who have 
the authentic evidence of such appointment, 
constitute the true electoral college of that 
state. The other persons are mere pre- 
tenders. 

Who shall decide this question as between 
two sets of electoral returns? The framers 
of the Constitution had no idea that such a 
question would ever arise to be decided, 
and in this respect they did not anticipa'e 
the modern march of political ideas; yet 
they did tell the true electors to certify 
their votes to the President of the Senate, 
and they also told the President of the 
Senate to receive these electoral certificates, 
to keep them, and then to open them, in 
the presence of the two houses of Congress, 
as the dgcumentary foundation and guide 
for counting the votes. They did not tell 
him to receive and open spurious certifi- 
cates; but the genuine ones. They made 
no provision for electoral shams gotten up 
for party purposes. In the duties which 
they assigned to the President of the 
Senate, and in respect to which he acts 
under the authority of the Constitution, 
they assumed his competency to identify 
the certificates which he is directed to re- 
ceive and open, and by necessary implica- 
tion trusted him with the performance of 
this duty. He cannot do the thing he is 
told to do without passing judgment upon 
the character of the papers offered to him, 
either at the time of their presentation or 
when he opens them in the presence of the 
two houses of Congress. The President of 
the Senate, plainly, is not a mere baggage 
wagon, to be loaded down with any 
amount of luggage under the pretense of 
electoral certificates. The duty of receiv- 
ing and opening these certificates implies 
both the power and the duty of excluding 
all papers that are not such certificates. 


| He has nothing to do with such papers. 


They have no constitutional claim to his 
custody. And, moreover, Congress has no 
constitutional and official knowledge of 
any papers, or of their contents, except as 


-itshall derive the same through the func- 


tions assigned to the President of the Senate, 
and of which Congress cannot dispossess 
him. It has not the slightest control over 
the electoral returns in all the respects in 
which the control over them is committed 
to him by the Constitution. 


We grant very freely that those who 
framed the Constitution do not seem to 
have ever imagined that the President of the 
Senate, who is ordinarily the Vice-President, 
and not a member of either house of Con- 
gress, or anybody else, would ever have 
any occasion to consider the comparative 
legal merits of two sets of electoral re- 
turns coming from the same state, each 
claiming to be lawful. Yet they did direct 
the President of the Senate to receive and 
open the lawful returms; and this and this 
only is his constitutional duty. If we 
adopt the theory that he must receive every- 
thing that comes to him under the claim 
ot being electoral returns, and lay the whole 





before Congress, then double returns may 
come from every state in the Union. If 
we supplement this theory by saying that 
the votes of those returns shall be counted 
which the two houses of Congress shall 
agree to accept as genuine, then, if there 
be a double set of returns, and the two 
houses do not concur in accepting either 
set, as would be likely to happen if they 
were politically opposed to each other, the 
state or states from which double returns 
came would be disfranchbised in the election 
of President and Vice-President. Or, if we 
assume that no votes in any returns can be 
counted to which either house objects, then 
we put it in the power of either house to 
disfranchise any number of states and at 
any time defeat an election by the electors. 
We have only to make Congress a double- 
headed canvassing board, and then the 
two houses, if politically concurrent, can 
always count in their own candidates, or, 
if politically opposed, can effectually tie 
each other’s hands. Two sets of electoral 
returns from the same state would then be 
a very convenient piece of party machinery 
to defeat the intention of the Constitution 
and enable Congress either to elect the 
President and Vice-President or to prevent 
the election, at the pleasure of one or both 
houses. 


Taking the Constitution as it is, we see 
no remedy against the perils arising from 
two sets of electoral returns from the same 
state, except in the powers and duties con- 
fided to the President of the Senate. We 
believe that the question of law and of fact 
to be decided in such a case, as incidental 
to these powers and the discharge of these 
duties, is by the Constitution submitted to 
him, just as the question as to which is 
the lawful state government is submitted 
to the President of the United States 
when he is called upon to suppress an 
insurrection against the constituted author- 
ity of a state. We believe, further, that, 
taking human nature as it is and men as 
they are, this question will be more 
likely to be decided according to the legal 
fact by the President of the Senate than by 
the two houses of Congress, whether they 
are politically opposed to each other or 
represent the same political party. Be 
this as it may, no one can dispute the 
proposition that the Constitution makes the 
President of the Senate the officer of the 
Government whose duty is to receive and 
open the true electoral returns; and, this 
being granted, it is difficult to escape from 
the conclusion that the duty involves the 
constitutional right to decide between true 
and fictitious or false returns whenever 
this question shall be presented to him, in 
the discharge of his duty, especially in veiw 
of the fact that the Constitution does not 
expressly vest the power of making such a 
decision anywhere else. 

If it be said that the President of the 
Senate may abuse this power, then the 
answer is that every delegated power may 
be abused, and that in all governments 
there must somewhere be a final arbiter. 
A further answer is that, if the Constitu- 
tion does not contain a remedy for such an 
abuse of power in the judicial power of the 
United States, then it ought to be so 
amended as to supply a remedy; and that, 
if it already contains such a remedy, then 
suitable laws ought to be enacted to make 
itoperative. Certain is it that, if Presiden- 
tial elections, especially when close, are 
not to bring the country into the peril of 
civil war, we must have something better 
than a merely temporary contrivance, ex- 
temporized for the time being, asthe means 
of determining who has the constitutional 
title to the office. The trick of getting up 
double electoral returns from the same 
state is a game which both parties can 
play; and it only needs to become a prac- 
tice, as the means of winning victories, to 
jeopard the peace of the country at every 
Presidential election, unless there be some 
effectual remedy against it. 





Some of our Protestant papers have not 
yet got through abusing Cardinal Antonelli, 
because by his will he gave all his vast proper- 
ty to his relatives, instead of to the Church. Do 
they know whether or not the Italian laws, 
which have sequestrated so many millions of 
church property, allow such bequests to’ be 
valid? We know that they are not valid in 
Missouri. 
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A BLESSED FORTUNE. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF JOACHTM BELITZ, 1599.) 





BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


THaT man is fortunate in life 

Whom God vouchsafes a worthy wife ; 
His days flow onward tranquilly, 

In joy and peace and harmony. 


He who has honestly acquired 

Such substance as his heart desired, 
So that he always can delight 

In sweet wine, is a happy wight. 


He who toward Truth and Wisdom strives, 
And nobly and uprightly lives, 

And keeps his conscience clean of spot, 

In this world has a happy lot. 


But oh! that man is wondrous blest 

Who of all three is found possest— 

A worthy wife, wine sweet and pure, 

And conscience in good deeds secure ! 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





A PAPER CITY.* 
BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER IX. 








A PUBLIC MEETING IN NEW CANTON. 


Mr. Burt was a quiet man; but be it far 
from me to suggest that he was an idle one. 
Sleeping, he dreamed of New Canton, and, 
waking, he carried it. As what the heart 
is full of the mouth must speak, it followed 
that whoever was in Mr, Burt’s company 
for a longer or shorter time left with a per- 
ceptible infusion of the Land Company’s 
ideas and promises in his thoughts. The 
steps of Burt, when taking his walks abroad, 
, Were not without import on the subject; for 
his steps left behind them a scattering of 
slim and pertinent pamphlets, the burden 
| of which was the natural advantages of the 
location and the certainty of s glorious 
future for the city. These cunningly- 
written and eloquent leaflets had, rumor 
said, been found even in the pews of the 
church; that, in the event of a specially dry 
Sermon, the uninterested might ‘surrep- 
titiously refresh their minds with a skip 
from the gloomy prospect of a hereafter, to 
a bright and roseate promise very elose at 
hand. 

The Land Company was now a fixed fact 
and in a fair way of making money, The 
investments of Mr. Thompson, of Connect- 
icut, had given an impetus to business; and 
the money made by the prompt sale of the 
notes of Taylor, Gubbins, and Adams, with 
other sales resulting from theirs, had en- 
abled the managers to spread its fame: still 
. further. 

But this was only the beginning of Mr. 
Burt’s ambitions. He wanted to sella hun- 
dred lots where he was selling one, and he 
_ wanted prices to go up & thousand per cent. 

He was ungrateful enough to be dissatisfied 
with his support. Peak, Peppernell, and 
| Sharp were well enough in their way; but 
their names did not carry weight. . Gardi- 
ner was excellent; but he was tired of harp- 

ing on the strength of one man, and here 

James Gardiner’s hand came in, and his 
hardly-disguised opposition almost neutral- 
ized the effect of his father’s endorsement, 
That clear-headed young man held his judg- 
ment in suspension on the matter, of the 
Land Company’s deserts, and the breadth: 
and exceeding liberality of its schemes 
furnished him with a subject for his half- 
playful, half-malicious satire, that he made 
full use of. The result of his meditations 
on the business principles of the managing 
genius of the Company one day tock poetic 
form, in which it found,.a wide circulation 
on the streets of New Canton, being handed 
about from one vest-pocket to another of 
about fifty citizens, in strict confidence, in 
the course of one forenoon. 

“WATTS FOR TO-DAY.” 


(Respectfully dedicated to Mr. Charles Burt, of the New 
Canton Land Company.) 


**Oh! blest be he whose only plan 
Is righteousness to get, 
Who sweetly skins his fellow-man,: 
And ne’er lets up, you bet |” 

Of course, on reading it, every man would 
say that it was too bad of James Gardiner, 
and he ought not to make fun of,,such. seri- 
ous business matters and such a respectable 
man as Mr. Burt. But each man would im- 
mediately read it over again, and insist .on 
taking a copy of the lines, to show the next 
one he met. And Mr. Burt could see that the 
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hits at him were well relished and a shrewd 
little distrust was working in the community 
againsthim. He was sure that for the pres- 
ent he only held his place not by popularity 
or personal good liking, but by virtue of his 
superior abilities and the closest and best 
management. 

This did not suit his books at all, and he 
determined not to put up with it any long- 
er. He wanted the body of reputable men 
in town with him, and he wanted the whole 
weight of their names. They did not take 
ground against him, for they were willing 
enough that their village property should 
be turned into city property, if Mr. Burt 
or anybody else could do it, without cost- 
ing their pockets anything; but they were 
waiting to see what there was in the idea. 
If it proved a success, there was time 
enough for them to step in and take the 
ctedit of the enterprise; and, if it was a 
failure, there would be an excellent chance 
to demonstrate their wisdom by having 
kept out of it. Like the storied hunter, 
they aimed to kill if it was a deer, and miss 
if it was a calf. Such people dearly like 
to look wise over other folk’s mistakes, 
which their meanness, rather than their 
shrewdness, kept them out of. 

Much of the shrewdness in the world is 
meanness, doing business under the firm 
name of prudence and conservatism. 

Mr. Burt meant that these sound and 
good citizens should endorse the Land Com- 
pany, and that their names should go 
abroad with it in its favor. He knew bet- 
ter than to approach them on the matter 
directly. They would have sheered off at 
the mention of the Land Company as they 
would from a ghost ten days old. Instead, 
he found much to say of the town, its 
needs and capabilities. He thought its 
principal streets ought to be lighted; the 
sidewalks improved; the school-grounds 
fenced and trees planted; and the ap- 
proaches to the town improved. There 
was no need to plunge the town into ex- 
pense; but the walks certainly ought to be 
rebuilt, or, if that was found too expensive, 
the planks might, at least, be turned and 
newly spiked, so that a woman might walk 
without having her dress torn off. 

This seed did not fall upon stony ground. 
Only the day before Mrs. Paddleford had 
torn her dress upon an ugly spike-head, 
which the decayed plank had left bare, and 
Mr. Paddleford had been vexed thereat. 
The skirt was ruined, and he made a men- 
tal calculation that fourteen yards of 
double-extra-rolled French poplin, at one 
dollar and a half a yard, and three yards 
of silk, at one seventy-five a yard, was more 
than his share of the tax for repaving the 
entire town, and to say nothing of the in- 
surance against accidents of the kind in 
the future. Mr. Paddleford agreed with 
Mr. Burt that the sidewalks should be re 
a 

Mr. M’Tavish, the head of the schools, 
approved the idea of improving the school- 
grounds. He desired to have grounds and 
buildings to point to with pride, so that 
strangers could see that New Canton took 
interest in something besides mere money- 
getting. 

Other citizens, especially those who were 
in the habit of staying out late at night, 
agreed that the streets should be lighted, 
and that the town should be brushed up 
and made to wear outward signs and tokens 
ef its prosperity. By suggesting what he 
knew cach desired, and letting them do the 
talking after he had started them, Mr. 
Burt succeeded in awakening a general 
desire for a movement in the direction he 
wanted. 

Mr. Paddleford wished to be informed 
as to the best method of getting at the 
matter. 

“Clearly, by carrying out your sugges- 
tion of a public meeting,” was Mr. Burt’s 
answer. (Paddleford was as innocent of 
making a suggestion as he was of murder.) 
‘« There is no use, as you observed, of one 
or two men attempting to carry out so 
comprehensive a scheme of improvements 
as you have suggested; for they will not be 
able to doit. Unity of action is what we 
want and must have. Suppose you draft 
a call for a meeting.” 

Mr. Paddleford agreed that it was the 
thing to do, and took a pen and spread out 
a sheet of foolecap, carefully selecting one 





too soiled to be fit for a business letter. 
And then there was an awkward pause. 

“Suppose, Mr. Paddleford, you com- 
mence it: ‘The citizens of New Canton’— 

‘I was about writing it,” said Paddle- 
ford. 

‘‘desiring to improve the condition of 
the city, are requested to meet at the town 
hall.” 

“Tt had better be at the town hall, had 
it?” 

Mr. Burt answered in the affirmative, and 
then went on dictating the call from first 
to last. When it was finished, he took it 
up and read it. 

‘Mr. Paddleford, you have a marvel- 
ous faculty for clear, terse statement. 
This is precisely what { wanted, but could 
not write. It is admirable. Now, Mr. 
Paddleford, I would suggest—doubtless you 
intended to do it—that you get the signatures 
of the best citizens to the call, and have it 
out in posters, as well as the papers. Good- 
morning. You will bring about good re- 
sults. This action should have been taken 
before.” 

‘“‘Smart man, that Burt,” said Paddle- 
ford to himself, as the secretary vanished. 

“The old idiot will get every name in the 
village,” he said to himself, ‘‘if I don’t ap- 
pear in it.” 

The call, issued with the name of every 
prominent citizen on it, was an innocent- 
looking document, with no reference to 
land companies, but merely desiring the 
citizens to meet, to take counsel as to the 
present condition of the village, and to 
devise such measures as should be consid- 
ered advisable to improve its condition. 

The evening came, and the hall was filled 
with the male and female citizens of the 
village. Those who never paid any taxes 
were there in force, for they wanted the 
improvements that they did not have to pay 
for; and those who did pay taxes were there, 
to oppose or urge, as their interests dic- 
tated. 

Mr. Burt was there, quiet and modest; 
but his quick eyes took ineverything. Just 
as Mr. Paddleford was rising, Mr. Burt, 
just a second in advance, nominated James 
Lewis, Esq., for chairman. It was carried, 
and Mr. Lewis took the chair on the plat- 
form, and, with the regulation cough, asked 
the meeting its further pleasure. The 
watchful Burt immediately nominated Mr 
Thomas Paddleford and seventeen other 
reputable citizens, who had fought shy of 
the Land Company, for vice-presidents; and 
they all filed up on the platform, consti- 
tuting the ornamental part thereof. Then 
the editors of The Forum and Sentinel were 
made secretaries, which was the regular 
thing, and the meeting proceeded to busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Burt was called for, in a voice that 
sounded wonderfully like Col. Peppernell’s 
in the first or early-evening stage of intox- 
ication. Mr. Burt took the floor, without 
either eagerness or hesitation. 

Being comparatively a stranger in New 
Canton, Mr. Burt felt a delicacy in appear- 
ing before so large a gathering of the best 
men of the city, and his only apology was 
the deep interest he took in the growth and 
prosperity of the place of his adoption. 
New Canton was to him wife, child, every- 
thing— 

(Feminine voice from the audience, sotto 
voce: **Oh! Charles!’) } 
and everything that concerned its growth 
and welfare interested him beyond his 
power of expression. He believed in New 
Canton. Years before he had ever filled 
his lungs with the pure air that swept over 
the prairies— 

Mr. PADDLEFORD: ‘‘ Them sidewalks on 
Main Street.” 

—or his foot had ever planted itself upon 
its teeming soil, he had noticed its position 
with reference to the trade of an immense 
area of territory, and felt convinced that 
there was to be some day, and that day 
not far in the distance, a great city, a con- 
trolling city, a powerful city. He had 
brought with him some maps, which he 
would show the citizens present, that they 
might understand his enthusiasm and the 
solid ground upon which it rested. Hete— 

Mr. Lewis (fidgetting in his seat); ‘“‘The 
lighting of the streets.” 

—here flows Soggy Run, and there the Illi- 
nois River. There is Chicago and there 
Peoria Could anything be clearer? With 





railroads running from Chicago southward, 
bearing enough to the west; with railroads 
running across the middle of this great 
state from east to west, and _ bearing 
enough to the north, all crossing at New 
Canton (and where else, he would ask, 
could they cross?), what could prevent New 
Canton from becoming the most intportant 
inland city in the West? And then, with 
coal underlying the entire section, and he 
believed it did underly the whole section, 
at least, he should assume that it did 
underly the whole section, for no 
man had ever shown him that it did 
not underly the whole section; with cotton 
south of us, with iron in the Lake Superior 
region north of us, and in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania east of us, and south of us in 
Tennessee (with reference to iron, what 
city stood better, geographically?) what 
could stop the— 

Mr. M’TavisH: ‘‘In respect to the matter 

of planting trees.” 
—growth of the city, or prevent it from 
marching steadily forward to a station 
among the proudest of the cities of 
the country? Its commerce would 
make it; its coal would make it; the near- 
ness of iron would make it; its geographical 
position would make it. Here were four 
elements, either of which were sufficient. 
Add them together, it was more than great 
—it was gigantic. 

Unly one thing had dampened his ardor 
or made him pause in the work he had set 
for himself in developing this great idea; 
and that was the apathy which was said to 
exist in the minds of the leading citizens 
of the place with reference to the great 
enterprise. But the large number present 
to-night, representing the wealth and in- 
fluence of New Canton, and the cordiality 
with which they, by their presence, had 
endorsed the efforts of himself and his 
associates, gave him fresh courage. In 
union there is strength. With united 
action we can go forward. Without it 
New Canton will remain as it is. Now 
that every leading citizen of New Canton 
had given the Land Company his right 
hand and bid it God speed in its work, he 
could go confidently on, and without mis- 
givings. Thank Heaven, there was union 
at last. 

Col. Peppernell and the friends of the 
Land Company applauded vociferously, as 
did that vast number who, not having a 
dollar to make or lose in any event, always 
applaud; and the example enthused some- 
thing over the half of the meeting, Mr. 
Burt sat down very well satisfied with his 
success. 

Mr. Paddleford, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. 
M’Tavish made an effort to get the floor; 
but Col. Peppernell was called for, and he 
responded with suspicious promptness. Up 
to this time New Canton had not deserved 
to be anything but a little dirty prairie vil- 
lage, as it had been, before some men who 
could see an inch ahead of their noses per- 
ceived its natural advantages and took 
hold of it with the determination to make 
something of it. Now, however, he felt 
its future assured. When the best citizens 
(the men of weight in the town) came to 
the front, as they had to-night, and showed 
by their presence a desire to hold up the 
hands of the Land Company, and to en- 
dorse it, and second it inits efforts, and 
give it the weight of their names, that the 
enterprise might go out to other points with 
the powerful influence that such names 
always carried, he felt no doubt of final 
and glorious success. He was encouraged 
beyond his feeble powers of expression, 
and should resume his labors in the morn- 
ing with new zeal and redoubled ardor. 
All that his friend (he was proud to call 
him his friend) had said of the advantages 
of New Canton he sincerely endorsed. 
His townsmen would remember that years 
before, when the village consisted only of 
a dozen houses, he had prophesied the same 
thing. And,if his hopes had not been 
realized before, it was because the people, 
those most deeply interested, had not taken 
hold of the matter as they should have 
done. Thank Heaven, this apathy no lon- 
ger existed. ..And, with the impetus this 
meeting would give the town; it would go 
forward to the destiny that Nature in- 
tended for it. When he looked at Chicago, 
and saw what enterprise,and the uncon- 
trolled ‘spirit, the unfettered work of free 








Western minds, which were as broad as 
their prairies and as strong as their winds, 
could do; when he saw the summits of 
grandeur that the unconquerable American 
mind could accomplish, when relieved 
from the narrowness of Eastern education 
and the dwarfing experience of old coun- 
tries, which had run in ruts for centuries— 
spirit which had room to develop and soar— 
he felt that there was nothing that New 
Canton could not aspire to. New Canton 
was now what Chicago was twenty years 
ago; and what Chicago is New Canton can 
be in twenty years. And, now that the 
solid men had come to the front, and taken 
upon their shoulders a part of the burden 
which he and his coadjutors had been car- 
rying for months, there was no more doubt 
of the onward progress of the town than 
there was of the onward progress of the 
country at large. He was willing now to 
give himself entirely to the work. 

Mr. Paddleford, getting the floor, at last, 
suggested that something had been said in 
the call for the meeting—or, rather, it had 
been discussed by the citizens—about the 
condition of the sidewalks; and he hoped — 

Mr. Burt hoped Mr. Paddleford would 
excuse him; but he felt that sidewalks, im- 
portant in and of themselves, should not 
monopolize the time that could be devoted 
to more weighty matters. He should like 
to hear from Mr. Simmons. 

Peppernell was somewhat astonished at 
this call; for he did not know that Mr. Sim- 
mons had a private interest with Burt in 
several speculations which hinged upon the 
success of the Land Company. No one 
knew it; and, consequently, Mr. Simmons’s 
endorsement of the scheme, coming as it 
did from one supposed to be entirely disin- 
terested, carried weight. 

Mr. Simmons rose, and said that he too 
had a belief in New Canton which amounted 
toa faith. He believed that it was destined 
to be the first among the inland cities of 
the country. While he did not believe that 
the hopes of the gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him would be fully realized, he still 
believed that New Canton had a future. 
And, feeling that for what had been done 
and what was to be done the city was in- 
debted to the enterprise of a few public- 
spirited gentlemen, who had organized the 
Land Company and made what of notoriety 
the town had obtained, he had prepared a 
series of resolutions, which he would offer. 
And Mr. Simmons, in good resolution 
voice, read: 


“ WHEREAS, The citizens of New Canton 
have faith in the future of the city and are de- 
sirous of doing everything honorable to pro- 
mote its progress and realize expectations that 
they believe are well-grounded ; and, 

‘‘ WHEREAS, Several citizens have associated 
themselves as a Land Company, for the develop- 
ment of what we believe to be the unparalleled 
resources of the location ; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we most thoroughly endorse 
the work of the New Canton Land Company, 
of which our esteemed fellow-townsman, Col. 
Seth Peppernell, is president, and our equally 
well-esteemed fellow-townsman, Mr. Charles 
Burt, is secretary and treasurer. 

** Resolved, That we unhesitatingly commend 
the Land Company as worthy of confidence, 
and assure all having business with it of the in- 
tegrity, probity, and single-heartedness of its 
managers, believing that they are acting for 
the good of the city, first, last, and all the time. 

“* Resolved, That we unhesitatingly affirm our 
confidence in the Land Company and its man- 
agers and endorse them fully in all respects.” 


Mr. Burt would offer as an addition to 
these resolutions the following: 


“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing that it is the duty of the city, through 
its constituted officers, to at once devise a 
proper system of lighting the streets, of laying 
proper sidewalks, and of improving the school- 
grounds ; for without these necessary improve- 
ments the work of the Land Company in de- 
veloping the interests of the town will to some 
extent be rendered nugatory.’’ 


Capt. Peak moved the adoption of the 
resolutions. Some of the old settlers, who 
were not in the Land Company, were some- 


what opposed- to the wholesale endorse- 


ments contained in them; but when- 
ever one of them rose Mr. Burt or Col. 
Peppernell was on his feet just before 
them, with remarks, and before the citizens 
knew exactly what they were about the 
resolutions were put and carried without a 
dissenting voice, and the meeting adjourned, 
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On their way home, Paddleford remarked 
to Lewis: 

“Did you go to the hall to-night to 
endorse that blasted Land Company?” 

**No; but we did it, though. You didn’t 
vote agin them resolutions, did you?” 

“‘How could I? There was Burt, and 
Col. Peppernell, and the rest of them all 
there; and, somehow, I didn’t get a chance 
to say a word till the meeting adjourned.” 

‘‘Smart man, Burt,” said Lewis, quietly. 

There was considerable side talk about 
it the next morning. But, as the meeting 
had resolved, and as not one present would 

admit that he had been led into it against 
his will, there was a very general acqui- 
escence in the action and the Land Com- 
pany stood many degrees higher in New 
Canton than it had. 

The Sentinel and The Forum blazed with 
it in their next issues. The head-lines were 
of the largest and blackest type that the 
offices possessed, and there was the most 
extravagant expenditure of capital letters 
and exclamation points. ‘‘ New Canton 
Aroused!” ‘‘The People in Counsel!” 
“The Best Men of the City Unqualifiedly 
Endorse the Land Company!” “Stirring 
Resolutions!” and so on. 

And in their accounts of the meeting 
they were careful to state that the meeting 
called to endorse the Land Company was 
presided over by Thos. Paddleford, Senior, 
and every one of the eighteen vice-presi- 
dents were named in full, with his profes- 
sion, and the resolutions were condemned 
as not meeting the enthusiasm of the meet- 
ing at all, but as being altogether too tame 
for the expression of the feeling of the vast 
audience present. They assumed that, now 
that the Land Company could depend 
upon the co operation of the solid men of 
the town; now that every one might 
know, from the endorsement that it had 
received, that it was not the mere specula- 
tion of a few men, but that the whole town 
was enlisted in it, it had a solidity that 
could not be questioned. There would be 
no holding back, no delay, no question. 
When such men as James Lewis, Thos. 
Paddleford, Angus M’Tavish, Sam’l Simp- 
kins, and a long list, embracing all there is 
of wealth and respectability of. the town, 
endorse the Land Company, who could ques- 
tion it, either as to its aims or its responsi- 
bility? 

And much more of the same sort. 

Mr. Burt went home in very good humor 
and Colonel Peppernell was radiant. 

‘*Colonel,” said Mr. Burt, the next morn- 
ing, as they looked over the papers, ‘‘the 
meeting will result in great good. I was 
charmed with the readiness with which the 
leading citizens supported us and the cor- 
diality of their support. It cheered my 
very soul to see them all on the platform; 
and the attention they gave us when speak- 
ing was truly encouraging. Now that we 
have this endorsement, the people ought to 
have more money.” 

“You mean we ought to have more 
money,” said Peppernell. 

‘““No. The people. If it was only flush 
times! If money was floating about, so that 
everybody bad money that they didn’t know 
what to do with! Heavens! What couldn’t 
we do if the people only had something to 
do with—if money (I wouldn’t care a straw 
what kind) was only plenty here! If we 
only had a bank and could issue —” 

Mr. Burt stopped very short. He had an 
idea, which he would get into shape before 
making it known. 

(To be continued.} 





SMOKES AND SPIRES. 





BY LAURA SANFORD. 


STRONG spires, that stand so firm 
For Heaven to smite, 
As Heaven will with storm 
Or blesséd light, 
Ye are like perfect prayers, 
“‘Thy will be done,”’ 
That rice before our God 
In night and suo. 


Sad smokes, swept up from fires 
Low-lit that burn, 

Fed by poor earth’s desires, 
Skyward ye turn 

With your pale wreaths. In air 
Are your sighs lost ? 

Ye are like broken prayer 
Of souls grief-tossed. 





THEODORE PARKER’S ABSOLUTE 
RELIGION. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED JAN. 22p IN 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 





WHEN Daniel Webster was asked how he ob- 
tained his clear ideas, he replied: ‘‘ By atten- 
tion to definitions.’”” Dr. Johnson, whose 
business it was to explain words, was once 
riding on a rural road in Scotland, and, as he 
paused to water his horse at a wayside spring, 
he was requested by a woman of advanced age 
to tell her how he, the great Dr. Johnson, 
author of a renowned dictionary, could possi- 
bly have defined the word pastern the knee of 
ahorse. ‘‘Ignorance, madam,” was the reply; 
‘pure ignorance.” [Laughter.] For one, if I 
am forced to make a confession as to my per- 
sonal difficulties with Orthodoxy of the schol- 
arly type, [ must use, as perhaps many another 
student might, both Webster’s and Johnson’s 
phrases as the outlines of the story. Before I 
attended to definitions I had difficulties. After 
I attended to them in the spirit of the scientific 
method, my own serious account to myself of 
the origin of my perplexities was in most 
cases given in Johnson’s words—‘“ Ignorance ; 
pure ignorance.”’ 

Theodore Parker’s chief intellectual fault 
was inadequate attention to definitions. As a 
consequence, his caricatures or misconceptions 
of Christian truth were many and ghastly. I 
cannot discuss them all; but, in addition to his 
failure to distinguish between intuition and in- 
stinct and between inspiration and illumination, 
it must be said, in continuance of the list of 
his chief errors, 

He did not carefully distinguish from each 
other inspiration and dictation, 

When Benjamin Franklin was a young man, 
one of his hungriest desires was to acquire a 
perfect style of writing; and, as he admired 
Addison more than any other author, he was 
accustomed to take an essay of The Spectator 
and make very full notes of all its thoughts, 
images, sentiments, and of some few of the 
phrases. He then would place his manuscript 
in his drawer, wait several weeks, or until he 
had forgotten the language of the original, and 
then would take his memoranda and write out 
an essay, including every idea, every pulse of 
emotion, every flash of imagination that he 
had transferred from Addison to his notes. 
Then he would compare his work with the 
original, and humiliate himself by the contrast 
of his own uncouth rhetorical garment with 
Addison’s perfect robe of flowing silk. He 
studied how to improve his crabbed, cold, or 
obscure phrases by the light of Addison’s noon 
of luminousness and imaginative and moral 
heat. Now Franklin’s essay was, you would 
say in such a case, not dictated by Addison; but 
was inspired by Addison. 

Plainly, there is a difference between inspira- 
tion and dictation. Orthodoxy believes the 
Bible to be inspired, and her definition of in- 
spiration is the gift of infallibility in teaching 
moral and religious truth. But by inspiration, 
thus defined, Orthodoxy does not mean dictation. 
She means that the Bible isas full of God as 
Franklin’s echoed essay was of Addison. As in 
his essay there were both an Addisonian and a 
Franklinian element, so, speaking roundly, 
there are in the Bible a divine and a human 
element. Butthe former is swallowed upin the 
latter even more completely than the Franklinian 
was in the Addisonian. All the thought in 
Franklin’s essay is, by supposition, Addison’s, 
and some of the phrases are his; but Franklin’s 
words are there. All the moral and religious 
thought of the Bible is, according to the defini- 
tion of inspiration, divine, and so are some of 
the phrases; but human words are there. 

The chief proof, after all, that the Bible is 
good food is the eating of it. The healing 
efficacy of a medicine when it is used is the 
demonstration that it is good. Now, the world 
has been eating the Bible as it never ate any 
other book, and the Bible has been saturating 
the veins of the ages as they were never sat- 
urated by the food derived from any othe, 
volume; but there is no spiritual disease that 
you can point to that is the outcome of biblical 
inculcation. We all feel sure that it would be 
better than well for the world if all the precepts 
of this volume were absorbed and transmuted 
jnto the actions of men. The astounding fact is 
that the Bible is the only book in the world that 
will bear full and permanent translation into life. 
The careless and superficial sometimes do not 
distinguish from each other the biblical record 
and the biblical inculcation. I know that fearful 
things are recorded in the Bible concerning 
men who, in some respects, were approved of 
God; but it is the biblical inculcation which I 
pronounce free from adulterate elements, not 
the biblical record. Of course, in a mirror held 
up before the human heart there will be re- 
flected blotches; but the inculcation of the 
Scriptures from the beginning to the end of the 
sixty-six pamphlets is known by experience to 
be free from adulterate elements, and I defy 
the world to. show any disease that ever has 
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come from the absorption into the veins of the 
ages of the biblical inculcation. [Much ap- 
plause.} And, moreover, I defy the ages to 
show avy other book that could be absorbed 
thus in its inculcations and not produce dizzi- 
ness of the head, pimples on the skin, stagger- 
ing at last, and the sowing of dragon’s teeth. 
(Great applause. ] 

There is something very peculiar about this 
one book, in the incontrovertible fact that its 
inculcations are preserved from such error as 
would work out, in experience, moral disease 
inthe world. Plato taught such doctrines that, 
if the world had followed him as it has the 
Bible, and had absorbed not his account of 
men’s vices, but his positive inculcation, we 
to-day should be living in barracks, and we 
could not know who are our brothers and who 
are our sisters. [Grote’s Plato, The Republic; 
social laws.] There was in Plato, you say, 
inspiration. Very well; his inculcation under 
what you call inspiration and I call illumina- 
tion would, as every scholar knows, have 
turned this fat world into a pasture-ground for 
the intellectual and powerful, on the one side ; 
but the poor, on the other side, it would have 
ground down into the position of unaspiring 
and hopeless hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. And, worse than that, it would have 
quenched the divinest spark in natural religion— 
family life. [Applause.] 

Dictation and plenary inspiration are not the 
same. 1 avoid technical terms here; but you 
must allow me, since Theodore Parker so often 
spoke against the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible, to say that by plenary inspiration Ortho- 
doxy does not mean verbal inspiration. Frank- 
lin’s essay was plenarily, but not always verb- 
ally, inspired by Addison. If the Bible is writ- 
ten by dictation or verbal inspiration, as Theo- 
dore Parker often taught that Orthodox schol- 
arship supposes that it is, even then it would 
not be at all clear that any translation of the 
Bible is verbally inspired. If anything was 
dictated, of course, only the original was dic~ 
tated. 

In places I believe we have in the Bible abso- 
lute dictation ; and yet inspiration and dicta 
tion are two things, and the difference between 
them is worth pointing out, when Orthodoxy is 
held responsible for a caricature of her defi- 
nition, and when men are thrown into unrest on 
this point, as if they were called on to believe 
self-contradiction. The fact that all portions 
of the Bible are inspired does not imply at all 
that King James’s version, or the German, or 
the French, or the Hindustanee, or any other is 
dictated by the Holy Ghost. Even these ver* 
sions, however, are full of God, as Franklin’s 
essay was of Addison, and fuller. They, too, 
will bear translation into life. Sometimes, as in 
the Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in transfigured Psalm and Prophecy, it well 
may be that we have in the original words 
which came not by the will of man. 

There are three degrees of inspiration, and 
the distinctions between them are not manu- 
factured by me, here and now, to meet the 
exigency of this discussion. They are as old a3 
John Locke. It is commonplace in religious 
science to speak of the inspiration of superin- 
tendence, as in Acts or Chronicles ; the inspira- 
tion of elevation, as in the Psalms ; and the in- 
spiration of suggestion, as in the Prophecies. 
The historical books of the Scriptures have 
been so superintended that they are winnowed 
completely of error in moral inculcation. But 
the inspiration of superintendence is the lowest 
degree of inspiration. We come to the great 
Psalms, which assuredly have no equals in 
literature, and which are palpably rained out of 
a higher sky than unassisted human genius has 
dropped its productions from. These Psalms, 
we say, are examples of the inspiration of ele- 
vation. But we have a yet higher range of the 
action of inspiration in passages like the dis- 
tinct predictions that the Jews should be scat- 
tered among all nations, and nevertheless pre- 
served as a separate people, as they have been ; 
or that Jerusalem should be destroyed, as it 
was; or that there should come a Supreme 
Teacher of the race, as he has come. We find 
in the biblical record unmistakably prophetic 
passages ; and these are seals of the inspiration 
of suggestion, for they could have been written 
only by suggestion. Infidelity never yet has 
made it clear that the Old Testament predic- 
tions concerning the Jews have not been ful- 
filled. Rationalism, in Germany, whenever it 
takes up that topic, drops it like hot iron. 
{Laughter.] ‘‘ What isashort proof of inspira- 
tion »’ said Frederic the Great to his chaplain. 
“The Jews, your majesty,’’ was the answer. 
If there bein the Bible a single passage that is 
plainly prophetic, there is in that passage a 
very peculiar proof of its own divine origin. 
We have our Lord pointing out the prophecies 
concerning himself, and he makes it a reason 
why we sbould turn to the Old Testament, that 
they are they which testify of him. Now, if 
there besome passages.of the Bible that con- 
tain these prophetic announcements, then the 
Teacher thus announced is divinely attested, 
and we are to listen to him. 

If, however, we stand simply on the amaz- 








ing fact of the moral and religious winnowed- 
ness of Scripture, we have also a divine attesta- 
tion. That winpoweduess is providential. 
What God does he means todo. He has done 
this for the Bible; he has kept it free from 
moral and religious error, in its inculcations ; 
he has done that for no other book ; and what 
he bas done he from the first intended to do. 
Therefore, the very fact of the winnowedness 
of the Bible is proof of a divine superintend- 
ence over it. 

Superintendence, elevation, suggestion are 
different degrees of inspiration, which is of 
one kind. But inspiration and illumination, 
according to established definitions, differ in 
kind, and not merely in degree; for inspira- 
tion, as a term in religious science—I am not 
talking of popular literature—always carries 
with it the idea of winnowedness as to moral 
and religious truth. 

There is nothing in the intuitive ranges of iruth 
that comes into collision with biblical inculcation ; 
but there is no other sacred book on the globe which 
those same ranges of axiomatic moral truth do not 
pierce through and through and through in more 
places than ever knight’s sword went through an 
opponent’s shield. A few brilliants plucked out of 
much mire are the texts sometimes cited to us 
from the sacred literature of India, China, 
Arabia, Greece, and Rome. I defy those who 
seem to be dazzled by these fragments to read 
before any mixed company of cultivated men 
and women the complete inculcations of the 
Vedas, Shasters, and the Koran. Those books 
have been absorbed into the veins of nations, 
and we know what diseases have been the re- 
sult. They must be tried by the stern tests which 
the Bible endures—that is, by intuition, instinct, 
experiment, and syllogism. All the sacred litera- 
tures of the world come into collision with the 
intuitions of conscience or with the dictates 
of long experience, except that one strange 
Volume, coming from a remoter antiquity than 
any other sacred book and read to-day in 200 
languages of the globe, and kept so pur, in 
spite of all the tempests of time that have 
swept through its sky, that above the highest 
heavens opened to us by genius and beyond 
all our latest and loftiest ideals the biblical 
azure spreads out as noon risen on mid-noon. 
[Great applause. ] 

Theodore Parker was not careful enough to 
distinguish between inspiration and revelation. 
By revelation I mean all self-manifestation of 
God in his words and his works both. Inspira- 
tion is his self-manifestation in the Scriptures 
alone. Allow me to assert, face to face with 
the learning of this audience, in the pres- 
ence of which I speak with sincere deference, 
that Christianity would stand on the basis of 
revelation—that is, on the self-manifestation of 
God in his works, including the facts of the 
New Testament history—even if the doctrine of 
inspiration were all thrown to the winds. You 
have been taught too often by rationalism that 
Christianity stands or falls on the truth of the 
doctrine of inspiration ; whereas, the nature 
and the degree of inspiration are questions be- 
tween Christians themselves. Christianity as 
a redemptive system might stand on the great 
facts of the New Testament, if they were 
known as historic only and the New Testament 
literature were not inspired at all. Religion 
based on axiomatic moral truth would stand 
on revelation thus defined even if inspiration 
were given up asadream. (Great applause.] 

Will you remember that the configuration of 
New England is the same at midnight and at 
noon? It is my fortune to bea flying scout, or 
a kind of outlook committee for my learned 
brethren here [laughter], and I carry a guide- 
book to this delicious nook of the round world. 
But what if I shouldlosethatvolume? Would 
not the Merrimack continue to be the most indus- 
trious river within your borders, the Connecti- 
cut the most majestic, the White Hills and the 
Green Mountains the most stately of your 
elevations? Would there be any gleaming 
shore on your coast, where the Atlantic surge 
plays through the reeds, that would change its 
outline at all by day or by night because of the 
loss of my guide-book? (Sensation.] Would 
not north and south, east and west be just 
the same? Inspiration gives usa guide-book. It 
does not create the landscape. Our human reason, 
compared with Inspiration, is as starlight con- 
trasted with the sunlight ; but the landscape of 
our relations to God is just the same whether 
it be illumined or left in obscurity. We might 
trace out by starlight much of the map. The. 
sun of Inspiration arises, and we know the 
Merrimack and Connecticut as never before ; 
but the sun did not create the Merrimack or 
the Connecticut. On all our shores the orb of 
day shows to the eye the distinction between 
rock and wave ; but it does not create that dis. 
tinction, which we not dimly knew before by 
the noises in the dark and by the wrecks ! 

There is a soul; there is a God; and, 
since law is universal, there must be conditions 
of harmony between the soul and God. Since 
the soul is made on a plan, there must be natural 
conditions of its peace, both with itself and with 
God; and these conditions are not altered by being 
revealed. [Great applause.] Newton did not 
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make the law of gravitation by discovering it. 
Did he? The Bible does not create, it reveals 
the nature of things. As long as it remains 
true that there is a best way to live it will be 
best to live the best way ; and religion is very 
evidently safe, whether the Bible stands or falls. 
{Loud applause. ] 

Theodore Parker did not carefully distinguish 
from each other the supernatural and the un- 
natural. 

There are three kinds of natural laws—phys- 
ical, organic, and moral. It is very important 
to distinguish these three from each other, for 
penalty under the one class of laws does not 
always carry with it pevalty under the others. 
A pirate may enjoy good health, and yet lose 
his desire to be holy, and thus be blessed under 
the organic, but cursed under the moral natur- 
allaws, A Christian, if he is thrown into the 
sea, will sink, in spite of his beinga saint. That 
is, he will be condemned under the physical law 
of gravitation, although blessed under the 
moral. We are stupid creatures; and so we 
ask, naturally, whether those on whom the Tow- 
er of Siloam fell were sinners above all others. 
Were those who perished in the Ashtabula hor- 
ror sinners above allothers? A sweet singer— 
one whose words of melody will, I hope, for 
some centuries ‘yet prolong his usefulness on 
this and every other continent—may have been 
raptaway to Heaven in a bliss which his own 
best poems express only as the spark expresses 
the noon. But there wassomewhere and some- 
how a violation of physical law, and the pen- 
alty was paid. While that penalty was in pro- 
cess of execution the bliss of obedience to the 
moral law may have been descending also; 
and thus, out of the fire and the ice and the 
jaws of unimaginable physical agony, this man 
may have been caught up into eternal peace. 
[Loud applause and cries of “Amen,” “Amen.”’] 

The distinction between the physical, organic, 
and moral natural laws, however, is not as im- 
portant as that between the higher and the low- 
er natural laws. Do you not admit that gravi- 
tation, a physical law, is lower than the organic 
force that builds animal and vegetable tissues ? 
In the growth of the elms on the Boston Mall 
yonder, is not gravitation seized upon by some 
power superior to itself, and is not matter made 
to act as gravitation does not wish ? 

Is it not a common assertion of science that 
chemical forces are counteracted by the organic 
forces which build up living tissues? Has not 
my will power to counteract the law of gravita- 
tion? A higher may anywhere counteract a 
lower natural law. Scientific theism does not 
admit that all there is of God is in natural law. 
He transcends Nature. Therefore, he may reach 
down into it, asI, with the force of my will, 
reach into the law of gravitation. Jf he coun- 
teracts Nature, his action is supernatural ; but it is 
not unnatural, 

Charles Darwin and your Archbishop Butler 
say that the only clear meaning of the word 
‘‘natural” is ‘‘stated, fixed, regular”; and 
that it just as much requires and presupposes 
an intelligent agent to effect anything statedly, 
fixedly, regularly—that is, naturally—as it does 
to effect it for once—that is, supernaturally. 
According to Darwin and Butler, therefore, a 
natural law is simply the usual, fixed, regular 
method of the divine action. A miracle is un- 
usual divine action. In the former we see the Di- 
vine Immanency in Nature ; in the latter, the Di- 
vine Transcendency beyond it. In fundamental 
principle a miracle is only the subjection of a 
lower to # higher law ; and, therefore, although 
supernatural, it is not unnatural. (Article on 
Miracles, Smith’s ‘‘ Bible Dict.’’) But Theodore 
Parker taught that “‘a miracle is as impossible 
as a round triangle” (Weiss, ‘‘ Life of Parker,” 
Vol. II, p. 452), because it involves a self-con- 
tradiction. Brought up in the benighted New 
England and German schools called Evangel- 
ical, it never entered my head that self-contra- 
diction was involved in the supernatural ; for I 
was trained to think that there is a distinction 
between the supernatural and the unnatural. 

Mr. Furness, of Philadelphia, says that a 
marvelous character, such as our Lord was, 
must be expected to do marvelous works. We 
know that when men are illumed by the poetic 
trance they have capacities that no other mood 
givesthem. There are lofty zones in human 
experience; and when we are in them we can 
do much which we can do in none of our low- 
er zones. Whatif aman should appear filled 
with a life that leaves him in constant commu- 
nication with God? What if there should 
come with existence a sinless soul? Whatif 
it should remain sinless? What if there 
should appear in history a being in this sense 
above Nature. Is it not to be expected that he 
will have power over Nature and perform 
works above Nature? Endowed as the Author 
of Christianity was, we should naturally ex- 
pect from that supernatural endowment works 
not unnatural, but supernatural. [Applause.] 

Theodore Parker said the resurrection has 
‘no evidence in its favor.”” DeWette, whose 
book he translated, said, in his latest volume, as 

I showed you the other day, that the fact of the 
resurrection, although a mystery that cannot 
be dissipated hangs over the way and manner 





of it, cannot be broughtinto doubt, any more 
than the assassination of Cesar. 

Theodore Parker, in his middle life, stood 
vigorously for the propositions which he 
reached at the Divinity School at Cambridge 
and in West Roxbury. He was attacked too 
early. He says himself that he had not com- 
pleted his system of thought. But he was at- 
tacked vigorously, and, with the spirit of his 
grandfather, who led the first charge ov the 
British troops, he stood up and vehemently 
defended himself. [Applause.] But that ear- 
ly attack caused some of his crudities to crys- 
tallize speedily. He was afterward too much 
absorbed in vast philanthropic enterprises to 
be an exact philosopher in metaphysics or 
ethics. He never made himself quite clear in 
these sciences, or even in the latest biblical re- 
search. His own master, DeWette, went far 
beyond him, and admitted, in the face of Ger- 
man scholarship, that the resurrection can be 
proved to be an historic certitude. Theodore 
Parker, although DeWitte did not make that 
admission till 1849, lived ten years longer, and 
never made it. 

Attacked early and defending his unformed 
opinions vigorously, Parker’s scheme of 
thought crystallized in its crude condition. 
Theodore Parker’s Absolute Religion is not a Bos- 
ton, but a West Roxbury creed. [Laughter and 
applause.] It is the speculation of a very 
young man, besides. 

Theodore Parker seemed to understand little 
of the distinction between belief and faith. 

He never misconceived Orthodoxy more mon- 
strously than when he said: ‘‘It is this false 
theology, with its vicarious atonement, salvation 
without morality or piety, only by belief in absurd 
doctrines, which has bewitched the leading na- 
tions of the earth, with such practical mischief.”’ 
(Weiss, ‘‘ Life of Theodore Parker,’’ Vol. II, p. 
497.) Gentlemen, is that Orthodoxy? [Sensation 
and many voices: ‘‘ No!” ‘No! ‘No!’] 
This audience says that this is not a fair state- 
ment. I, therefore, shall undertake to call it a 
caricature. It is omnipresent in Parker’s works. 
Whether it was a dishonest representation I 
care not to determine. My general feeling is 
that Theodore Parker was honest. He rarely 
came into companionship with Orthodox schol- 
ars of the first rank. When he did, he seemed 
to be pleased and softened, and was in many 
respects another man. Attacked, he always 
stood up with the spirit of the early martyr of 
Lexington under his waistcoat. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

What is caving faith? What is the differ- 
ence between belief and faith? I venture 
much ; but I shall be corrected swiftly here if I 
am wrong. Saving faith, rightly defined, is 

1. A conviction of the intellect that God, or 
God in Christ, is ; and 

2. An affectionate choice of the heart that 
God, or God in Christ, should be both our 
Saviour and our Lord. 

The first half of this definition is belief. The 
whole is faith. All of it without the last two 
words would be merely religiosity, and not re- 
ligion. There is nothing in that definition 
which teaches that a man is saved by opinion, 
irrespective of character. Belief is assent. 
Faith is consent to God as both Saviour and 


“rash 19th, 1775, a rider on a horse, flecked 
with blood and foam, brought to the city of 
Worcester the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, in which Theodore Parker’s grandfather 
captured the first British gun. The horse fell 
dead on the main street of the city, and, on 
another steed, the rider passed westward with 
his news. Some of those who heard the intel- 
ligence were loyal and some were disloyal. 
They all heard that there had been a victory of 
the American troops over the British, and they 
all believed the report. Now, was there any 
political virtue or vice in the belief by the Tory 
in Worcester that there had been a victory over 
the British? Was there any political virtue or 
vice in the belief by the patriot yonder that 
there had been a victory over the British ? 
Neither the one nor the other. Where, then, 
did the political virtue or political vice come 
in? Why, when your Tory at Worcester heard 
of the victory, he believed the report and was 
sorry, and was so sorry that he took up arms 
against his own people. When the patriot 
heard the report, be believed it and was glad, 
and was so glad that he took up arms and put 
himself side by side with the stalwart shoul- 
ders of Parker’s grandfather. [Loud applause. ] 
In that attitude of the heart lay the political 
virtue or political vice. Just so,in the govern- 
ment of theuniverse, we all hear that God is 
our Saviour and Lord; and we all believe this, 
and so do all the devils, and tremble. Is there 
any virtue or vice in that belief, taken alone ? 
None whatever. But some of us believe this 
andare sorry. We turn aside; and, although 
we have assent, we have no consent to God, and 
we take up arms against the fact that he is our 
Saviour and Lord. Others of us believe this, 
avd, by divine grace, are glad. We have assent 
and consent both. We come into the mood of 
total, affectionate, irreversible self-surrender 
to God, not merely as a Saviour, but also as 





Lord. When we arein that mood of rejoicing 
loyalty to God we have saving faith, and never 
tillthen. [Great applause.| How can salva- 
tion be obtained by assent alone—that is, by 
opinion merely? What is salvation? It is per- 
manent deliverance from both the love of sin 
and the guilt of sin. Accepting God gladly as 
Saviour, we are delivered from the guilt of sin; 
and, accepting him gladly as Lord, we are de- 
livered from the love of sin. Only when we 
accept God as both Saviour and Lord are we 
loyal. Only when we are affectionately glad to 
take him as both are we or can we be at peace. 
When we believe the news that he is Saviour 
and Lord and are glad, and so glad as to face 
the foe, we are in safety. [Great applause. ] 


—Reported in the Boston ‘‘Advertiser,”” 


Biblical Research, 


THE revision of the authorized version of the 
Bible, which is steadily advancing, will remove 
many of the misconceptions occasioned by the 
present translation. An instance of these may 
be taken from the 30th chapter of Isaiah. The 
correct rendering of the 7th verse would be: 
“For the Egyptians shall help in vain and to 
no purpose; therefore, I cry concerning them, 
‘Arrogant and slothful.’’’ The Hebrew word 
for “‘arrogant’’ is Rahab, a term elsewhere ap- 
plied to Egypt by Isaiah (li, 9), as well as in the 
Psalms (1xxxvii; 4, lxxxix, 10). The subject of 
the chapter is the embassy sent by the Jews to 
Egypt at the time when Sennacherib was threat- 
ening Judah with invasion, and Isaiah declares 
that, though the Egyptians may send help, it 
shall be in vain and to no purpose. The power 
of Egypt was simply arrogant and slothful. 
The 8th verse now becomes clear. It should be 
translated: ‘‘And go, write it before them (i. e, 
before the Jews who had sent the embassy) on 
a tablet, and note it in a book, that it may be 
for the time to come for ever and ever’’; the 
next verse beginning with “‘ because,’’ instead 
of “that.” What the prophet was enjoined to 
write was the description of the power of 
Egypt, which was so fully justified by the event. 
The tablet on which the words “arrogant and 
slothful’’ were to be written was more probably 
a block of stone, like the Moabite Stone, than a 
clay tablet, like those of Babylonia and Assyria, 
At the same time, it must be remembered that 
there was now a close intercourse between 
Judah and Assyria, and the library established 
by Hezekiah in Jerusalem was probably modeled 
after that of Nineveh. In the 6th verse the 
words ‘‘ The burden of the beasts of the south,”’ 
which break the connection and have but little 
sense, seem to be a gloss which has crept into 
the text from the margin. Omitting them, the 
passage would run: “Through a land of 
trouble and anguish, from whence come the 
young and old lion, the viper and fiery flying 
serpent, they are carrying their riches upon the 
shoulders of young asses, and their treasures 
upon the bunches of camels, to a people that 
shall not profit them.’’ Egypt at this time was 
under the rule of an Ethiopian dynasty, and 
the Jewish ambassadors are, therefore, repre- 
sented as journeying through the desert to 
Meroe, in the distant south, carrying with them 
the treasures with which the Egyptian aid was 
to be bought. In the 32d verse of the same 
chapter the words rendered ‘‘the grounded 
staff’? should be ‘‘the staff of doom” or 
“ destiny.”’ 


....The 15th and 16th chapters of Isaiah 
contain a prophecy quoted from an older 
prophet and adapted to the circumstances of 
Isaiah’s own time. Ewald seems to be right in 
making xvi, 12 a protasis of which the apodosis 
has been omitted, so that the verse would run: 
‘* And it shall come to pass, when it is seen that 
Moab is weary on the high place [of Dibon], 
and he shall come to his sanctuary to pray, and 
shall not prevail—’’ Isaiah breaks off his 
quotation here, and then adds: ‘ This was the 
word that the Lord spake concerning Moab 
long ago. But now the Lord has spoken, say- 
ing, Within three years, as the years of a hire- 
ling, and the glory of Moab shall be contemned, 
with all that great multitude; and the remnant 
shall be very small and feeble.”’ The prediction 
uttered by the older prophet is contrasted with 
Isaiah’s own prediction. The fulfillment in the 
one case was thrown into a distant future, 
while Isaiah limits it to exactly three years, 
counted with the precision with which a hire- 
ling counts the years of his service. Hitzig 
suggests that the author of the prophecy 
against Moab thus quoted by Isaiah was Jonah, 
who predicted the restoration of the Ieraelitish 
territory, which had been occupied by the Moab- 
ites, according to II Kings xiv, 25. At any rate, 
the original prophet would appear to have be- 
longed to the northern kingdom, not only from 
the subject of the prophecy (Moab being the 
enemy of Israel, rather than of Judah before 
the fall of Samafia), but also from the intimate 
acquaintance that he displays with the geog- 
raphy of Moab. Upon this view the beginning 
of chapter xvi will have been an addition by 
Isaiah. The interesting and close agreement 








between the geography of this prophecy and 
that of the Moabite Stone seems to imply that 
the composition of the two documents was not 
separated by any véry long interval of time. A 
comparison of Isaiah xv and xvi with Jeremiah 
xlviii shows that both Isaiah and Jeremiah 
must have omitted certain portions of the orig- 
inal prophecy, the one prophet sometimes sup- 
plying what the other has left out. Isaiah is 
well known to have been a diligent student of 
the older prophetic literature ; and Jeremiah to 
have been fond of copying and imitating his 
predecessors. In xvi, 9, Dibon, the city in 
which Mesha erected the famous Moabite Stone, 
is punningly changed into Dimon, in order to 
assimilate the name to ddm, “blood.” 


° 
Fine Arts. 

THE opening of the Lenox collection of 
paintings to the inspection of all those who 
choose to apply by mail to the librarian of the 
Lenox Library for a ticket of admission has 
not created much excitement among artists and 
picture-seers. The collection is admirably well 
hung in one of the rooms of the Lenox Build- 
ing, in Fifth Avenue, and they so completely 
cover the walls that there is no room for any 
additions. There would be plenty of vacant 
space, however, if all the worthless pictures 
were taken away and only the valuable ones left. 
There are in all 136 paintings, one engraving, 
and one chromo. Fifteen of the pictures are 
copies, some of them to order, and a large 
number of the remaining ones were “‘ bought of 
the artist.’’ The show of American paintings 
is limited and by no means good, and the for- 
eign originals are mostly valuable from the 
names they bear, among them being those of 
Mulready, Landseer, Morland, Constable, Na- 
smyth, Gainsborough, Turner, Wilkie, Ruys- 
dael, Vernet, Delaroche, Leslie, Newton, 
Thomas Webster, Calcott, Zamacois, Escosura, 
and Reynolds. It is something to enjoy the 
privilege of even looking atthe poorest works 
of such men, although they give no faint indi- 
cation even of their great powers; as it is to 
gaze upon the sword once worn by a hero, 
though he may never have used it in battle. 
Most of these paintings are very poor, indeed ; 
but some are characteristic of the artists they 
represent. The three Reynoldses are good ex- 
amples of the idol of English amateurs; so are 
the two Turners good examples of the English 
landscape painter, whose worst pictures are 
worshiped by British collectors ; and the Mor- 
land is an admirable specimen of the inspired 
painter of animal low life. The Leslies, though 
mostly painted to order, are cruelly unjust to 
the reputation of the painter of ‘‘ Master Slen- 
der and Anne Page,’ ‘‘Catharine and Petru- 
chio,”’ ‘* Sir Roger de Coverly,’’ and the ‘* Wid- 
dow Wadman.”’ No one whosees the Leslies in 
the Lenox Gallery, without any knowledge of 
his other works, can have the most remote con- 
ception of the quality of the artist’s work in his 
best days. The ‘‘ Dull Lecture’’ of Stuart New- 
ton, which was painted more than fifty years ago, 
isan admirable picture and worthy of study, The 
vestibule or corridor of the picture gallery con- 
tains some busts and sculptures by Crawford, 
Gibson, Powers, Rauch, Pampeloni, Sir John 
Steele, Trentamore, Pozzi, andSpence. They are 
not of acharacter to command special attention. 
The opening of the Lenox Gallery, though not 
a very attractive show for ordinary sightseers, 
is an important addition to the art attractions 
of New York and will prove a permanent 
source of profit to art students, for whose 
benefit the institution was founded. 





....The seventeenth annual sale of the pic- 
tures contributed to the Artists’ Fund Society of 
New York took place last Monday week. The 
whole number of pieces contributed was 
ninety-seven and the contributors were sixty- 
one. The names of some of our most dis- 
tinguished artists are not found, as they should 
be, in the list of members of this excellent 
institution. The whole amount of the pictures 
sold was $12,067, which is about $3,000 more 
than the average sum realized at previous 
sales. Butit must not be supposed tbat the 
entire proceeds of the sale are appropriated to 
the funds of the Society. A large percentage 
must be deducted for the expenses of the exhi- 
bition and sale, and members are entitled to all 
that their pictures may bring above $100. The 
highest price obtained for any one picture was 
$510, for Mr. Hicks’s painting entitled “‘ Reading 
George Eliot.’? The lowest price obtained was 
$7. The next highest picture was by Mr. Guy, 
which brought $500. The noticeable thing 
about this sale was the greater proportion of 
figure pieces, as compared with the landscapes 
in former sales. The smallest price paid, seven 
dollars, was for some proofs of etchings by 
Mr. Whistler. 


....M. Leon y Escosura, like most of the in- 
telligent Europeans who visit this country, has 
expressed very great admiration of the per 
sonal graces of our women. He said to a 
newspaper reporter: 

“ American ladies? Ah! I think the ladies 
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here are the finest. I think it is a study fora 
painter to go through Broadway on a fine day 
and see the ladies. I think their freedom gets 
the respect from the men. For me, the Ameri- 
can ladies is the most complete educated ladies 
inthe world. For me, there is no ladies in the 
world like the American ladies.” 


Probably this accomplished artist will be the 
first foreign ariist to find some good subjects 
for agenre picture here before he goes back to 
Paris. 





Heraonalities, 


It is said that Mr. Longfellow received 
for his ‘“‘Sandalphon’’ a year’s subscription to 
the newspaper in which it was printed. In re- 
calling this, he said, laughingly, that it was not so 
bad as the fortune of a friend of his, who, after 
having contributed largely to a certain paper, 
was invited by the genial editor to take an ice, 
by way of making things square between them. 
This ‘friend’ was the late John Pierrepont, 
who told the incident in a letter published some 
twenty-five years ago. The paper to which he 
contributed was the Knickerbocker Magazine 
and its genial editor was the late Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark. 


...-Ben Hill, of Georgia, is a rather favor 
able specimen of a Southern congressman. He 
is fifty-three years old and of fine personal pres- 
ence, being above the average hight, lithe and 
sinewy. He has a square face, large, steady 
glancing blue-gray eyes, a thin-lipped, firm-set 
mouth, the upper lip cleanly shaven always, 
with a full, clipped beard. His hair is rather 
bristling and slightly wavy, standing up and 
back from his forehead, and is,together with 
his whiskers, of a yellowish-brown color, with 
a small bald spot on the crown. 


....A New York correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican says that Mr. Haberton, author 
of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,’’ lives in New Jersey and is 
a night editor on the New York Herald. He is 
described as a genial man of 35, with black 
hairand moustache, bright blue eyes, a nervous- 
sanguine temperament, studious in habit, a 
large reader, with keen observation and un- 
mistakable though unobtrusive humor.” But, 
as ‘‘lielen’s Babies’’ has been put into the 
hands of a hundred thousand purchasers, the 
pga humor can hardly be called unobtru- 
sive. 

...Alvin Saunders, the new United States 
senator from Nebraska, is a native of Kentucky 
and is about fifty-five years of age. He was for 
two years a Republican member of the state 
senate of Iowa and was appointed governor of 
the Territory of Nebraskain 1861, reappointed 
in 1865, and held the office until Nebraska was 
admitted as a state. Since then he has resided 
at Omaha, where he is president of the State 
National Bank. 


...-It is said that the only American who 
ever received the decoration of ‘‘ Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath”’ is Lieutenant-Commander 
Pierson, of the navy, who has been so rewarded 
by the British Government for distinguished 
services rendered by him in assisting a British 
fleet in a conflict with some Chinese pirates. 
Congress has allowed him to receive the order. 


...-The Rev. Josiah Henson, the original 
“Uncle Tom,”’ got £50 from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and stated that he never got a 
sixpence from Mrs. Stowe. But he got his 
reputation from her, and but for that he would 
not have got £50 from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Authors are under no obligation to 
take care of the people they render famous. 


..»eThe papers are making mention of the 
daughters of the late Dr. Niles as ‘‘two grand- 
daughters of Eugene Sue,” etc. But they were 
only the step-half-sisters of the French novel- 
ist, whose step-mother became the wife of our 
countryman, Dr. Niles, at the time, we believe, 
American minister at Turin. 


....An admirer of Mr. Greeley has sent the 
original MSS. of the famous editorial on “ Free 
Love,’’ published twenty years ago, to the 
town clerk of Greeley, with the request that it 
may be framed and hung up in a public place, 
where everybody can read it. 


...-Mrs. Florence Rice Knox, the well-re- 
membered singer of Dr. Cuyler’s church, in 
Brooklyn, has made her début in opera at 
Malta, under the stage name of Ricca, in the 
opera of ‘‘I] Trovatore.’’ 


...-Gen. Miles, Custer’s successor as an In- 
dian fighter, began active life as a clerk ina 
Boston crockery store and won his generalship 
at Chancellorsville. 


..-eDr. Quincy, who is about to marry the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams’s only daughter, 
is the youngest son of Edmund Quincy, now 
living in Dedham. 


..+eThe survey of Western Palestine is to 
proceed by an expedition under command of 
Lieut. Kitchener, R. E. 


..-.Two ladies are bank directors—one at 
Peoria, Ill., and the other at Canton, ;Ohio. 
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Science. 


LakGE collections of marine animals have 
been made by Mr. W. H. Dall in Alaska. The 
results derived from their study shows that the 
animals on the coast of Alaska and Northwest 
“America, from Monterey, California, may be 
divided into three faune—i. e., the Oregonian, 
the Aleutian, and the Arctic. Mr. Dall reit- 
erates the view previously published by him in 
1868 : 

“Temperature and temperature alone is the 

great factor in determining the limits of mariue 
faune. Depth, salinity, specific gravity, motion 
or quietness in the water, and geological char- 
acter of the shores and sea-bottom have their 
influence in determining the distribution and 
individual characters of oe species or 
small groups of species ; but for marine faune 
all my field observations lead to but one con- 
clusion—that they are absolutely dependent on 
the water temperatures.”’ 
The geological formation, he adds, supplies the 
elements of plant life. The phytophagous 
molluscs are distributed where they can obtain 
their favorite food. All formations supply 
some alge, and the zodphagous molluscs can 
find some food almost anywhere. They are, 
therefore, the best indices of faunal provinces 
in their own sub-kingdom. A striking instance 
of this local distribution is afforded by granitic 
areas. On the Alaskan coast these appear to 
afford special opportunities for the growth of 
the red or chlorospermous alge. Iv granitic 
districts they are quite abundant, compared 
with what we know of their occurrence in 
sandstone or basaltic regions. Here also we 
find a number of species which prefer red 
alge as food and a notable tendency to rosi- 
ness in the coloring of shells and annelids. 





....An improved form of kaleidoscope, by 
M. Thomas, of Paris has been reported on fa- 
vorably by the Société d’Encouragement. The 
two mirrors are, as usual, placed in a tube; 
but the objects employed to produce the 
images are enclosed in atransparent case,which 
is separate from the tube. This case, almost 
flat and with its two faces formed of watch- 
glasses, is supported by a rod, which is fixed to 
the tube by a hinge. It can also receive a 
movement of rotation round its axis of sus- 
pension. In this way it can be inclined in any 
direction to the axis of the tube. A button, 
manipulated with the hand, enables one to turn 
it about its center, so asto change the positions 
of the objects within. A pasteboard disc, 
white on one side, black on the other, is placed 
behind the case. Transparent or opaque ob- 
jects may thus receive light on one or the other 
side of the case and be detached on the white 
or black background of the disc, according as 
it may be desired to observe them by transmis- 
sion or reflection. M. Thomas has obtained 
much more beautiful effects by this new method 
and of infinite variety. The instrument is 
recommended to artists, designers, and others. 


....The nervous system of the Hymenoptera 
(bees, wasps, ants, sawflies, etc.) has been 
studied by E. Brandt. He describes certain 
pedunculate bodies whose development, as 
originally discovered by Dujardin, corresponds 
with the degree of development of the instincts 
and intelligence in the different species. 
Brandt’s researches now enable him to prove 
that this is the case also for the different sexes 
of thesame species. Thus in the worker of the 
honey-bee they are of immense size, while they 
are slightly developed in the queen and in the 
males. 


.... The so-called “‘ educated fleas,’”’ form the 
subject of a paper in the American Naturalist, 
by Mr. W. H. Dall, who states, after an exam- 
ination of these entomological curiosities, that, 
in the first place, the fleas are not educated ; 
and, in the second place, ‘all the performances 
which make up the exhibition may be traced 
directly to the desire and earnest efforts of the 
insects Lo escape.’’ He explains the manner in 
which, on the second hypothesis, the different 
tricks of these ‘‘ unconscious automata”’ are 
performed. 


...-More naturalists than probably are sus- 
pected take exception to that form of evolu- 
tion known as “Natural Selection,’ with its 
attendant theory of mimicry. An able crit- 
icism on this latter doctrine or dogma is pub- 
lished by Alfred W. Bennett, of London, in the 
American Naturalist. In “Half Hours with 
Insects”? Dr. Packard opposes the idea that 
mimicry is a vera causa in producing species 
and genera, believing that the general physical 
conditions of climate and soil account for 
them. 


....-Lester Ward, in a very interesting article 
on local distribution of plants, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, suggests that the willow, the 
alder, the elm, and the sycamore hug the 
banks of streams because baffled and beaten 
back at every attempt to invade drier ground. 
There is no doubt a struggle for supremacy 
going on in Nature, as well as a struggle for 
life ; and yet the one point is in a great meas- 
ure involved in the other. 





Missions. 


THE women missionaries find some encour- 
agement amidst their hard and patient labor in 
India. Miss Calhoun, of the American United 
Presbyterian Mission, writes from Dharmsala, 
North India, that the Bible-class is always well 
attended, never less than 100 being present. 
The work has been so extended, from a small 
and discouraging beginning, that it has been 
determined to erect a new building for the 
girls’ school. In connection with the mission 
there are about 1,100 scholars,of whom be- 
tween 300 and 400 are females. “‘ The great ma- 
jority of our scholars,” says Miss Calhoun, “are 
either married or betrothed. Some of them are 
mothers of large families; others are widows. 
Those whose homes are in the immediate vicin- 
ity of our schools continue to attend year after 
year. But we every year lose sight of a great 
many, who, on leaving the paternal roof, re- 
move to a distance. If you could realize the 
ignorance and degradation of the majority of 
those among whom we labor, you could better 
appreciate our feelings of regret on losing those 
who have made some progress in learning and 
are able to understand the lessons which we 
strive to inculcate. A very frequent answer of 
the uneducated women to any question outside 
of their own prescribed routine of household 
duties is: ‘What do we know? We are cattle.’ 
And when we speak of the Christian religion 
and tell them of Jesus, the Saviour of all who 
will believe on him, they reply: ‘That is all 
very wellfor you. But it is not for ws cattle.’ 
They expect to obtain salvation by being faithful 
wives, and by drinking the water in which they 
have washed the feet of the Brahmins, and other 
rites equally futile and revolting. Ever since I 
commenced work in Gujranwalla [have made an 
earnest effort to remove, as far as possible, the 
barriers in the way of the education of the wo- 
men which arise from their ideas of the neces- 
sity of strict seclusion. I commenced by request- 
ing all the teachers, both male and female, Hin- 
du and Mohammedan, to meet me in one of the 
school-rooms on Saturdays, for a Bible-lesson. 
At first I had some difficulty in accomplishing 
even that much. The Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans would draw aside their garments, as 
though each other’s touch would be pollution. 
The Mohammedans would close the Testament, 
and commence to express their disgust by spit- 
ting, if there was any mention of swine in the 
lesson ; and the Hindus did the same when we 
read of the killing of the fatted calf.”’ 





....The publication of the first catalogue of 
the Bassein Normal and Industrial Institute is 
an interesting fact in mission work. This is 
not a new institution ; but it has just attained 
to the dignity of issuing an annual catalogue 
and demanding an endowment. It is the high 
school of the Baptist Karen Mission in the 
Bassein district of Burmah. This is a very 
strong mission, having 75,000 communicants, 
gathered in 81 churches, which are self-sup- 
porting. To the unceasing efforts of these de- 
voted and intelligent Christians the establish- 
ment and success of the Institute must be 
credited. The project was first mooted in 1858, 
and the people began at once to make collec- 
tions of money and rice to start the school. 
A great deal of enthusiasm was shown by the 
native pastors, and they exerted themselves to 
the utmost to secure an enlargement of the 
educational facilities offered at the jungle 
schools. Said one of them, while urging the 
importance of the proposed school: ‘ Dear 
brethren, it is now several years since we be- 
came Christians. Each passing year and 
month should have seen an improvement in 
the schools for our children. Nevertheless, 
whether we look at the school in town or those 
in the jungle villages, nothing is complete. 
Let it be so no longer, brethren; for a 
Christian education is the foundation of 
everything that is good.” In 1860 the 
school was begun. Several acres of land was 
secured, and buildings were erected with the 
aid of the government. Since then the school 
has steadily prospered. From its establish- 
ment to the present 95 per cent. of the cur- 
rent expenses have been paid by the Karens 
themselves. ‘ There are few more encouraging 
instances of native effort in the history of mis- 
sions. 

.s..I[t has been frequently asserted that the 
Polynesians are slowly dying out. The Rev. 
Dr. Inglis, of the New Hebrides Presbyterian 
Mission, reporting on the death-rate in Anei- 
tyum, says for seven years the population of 
that island has been decreasing. In the first 
half of 1876 the deaths and births were equal. 
In some of the other islands of the group the 
people are slowly increasing, and Dr. Inglis be- 
lieves that, under the influence of Christianity, 
this will soon be the case in Aneityum. The 
people of this island are distinguished for their 
devotional character, says Dr. Inglis. ‘It is 


far easier to get them to pray, sing hymns, hear 
sermons, and read the Scriptures than to be 
truthful, honest, chaste, and uuselfish.”” They 
are verv liberal. They contributed last year 
about. $2,000 worth of arrowroot and they 
cheerfully pay a dollar for a copy of the New 
Testament. 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY Iith. 


ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL.— 
I Kines, xviii, 19—29. 








Notes.—Mount Carmel.—Probably the east- 
ern summit in the edge of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon and almost within sight of Jezreel. 
Prophets of Baal, a sort of dervish priests. 
I, even I, only renain—that is, the only one that 
dares stand up for the true God. He knew 
that Obadiah had saved a hundred of God’s 
prophets. —_— Your gods—that is, Baaland the 
goddess Astarte; or Baal himself, under his 
various names and offices, as Baal-berith, Baal- 
zebub, etc. They leaped upon the altar. 
They had worked themselves into a state of 
frenzy, and they danced and leaped about as they 
cut themselves with theirswords. This is very 
much like the mad performances of the East- 
ern dervishes.———-The time of the evening sac- 
rifice—about three o’clock. 

Instruction.—God can be trusted. It makes 
no difference who opposes us, how mighty is 
the power, or how large the majority against 
us ; it is safe to trust even alone in God. Elijah 
believed in God. On one side was Ahab the 
king, and Jezebel the queen, and eight hun- 
dred and fifty prophets, and all the people and 
all the gods of Israel and Zidon.* On the other 
side was Elijah all alone. No, not all alone; 
for he believed that Jehovah was on his side, 
and he was willing to take God at his word 
and run all the risk there might be in trusting 
him. The next lesson will teach us that his 
faith was well founded. There were more on 
Elijah’s side than there were opposed to him. 
One with God makes a majority. The whole 
world without God is a minority. When we 
are oppressed because we seem to be alone, and 
it requires some courage to do right, then let 
us remember that Elijah was more alone than 
we are. Alone at the Brook Cherith, alone in 
Zarephath, alone on Mt. Carmel—alone, ex- 
cept that he had God, who is company enough. 
But, though alone, he trusted God and was will- 
ing in his service to take any odds. We can in 
our own spheres sometimes be Elijahs. 

False worship is foolish and degrading. The 
worship of God is ennobling. We are not in 
danger of bowing down to idols; but, if we neg- 
lect God and give our love and care to lower 
things, making idols of our business or pleas- 
ures, we may not cut ourselves with knives and 
do such mad acts as did the prophets of Baal, 
but we shall be quite as foolish. We shall bee 
come selfish and coarse in our tastes; when we 
ought in the service of God to learn love for 
others, disinterested service, kindness, patience, 
and all the virtues that were in Jesus Christ. 

Great excitement is no proof of the value of 
religious movements. There are some revivals 
that are about as mad as the excitement among 
the prophets of Baal. When Elijah came on 
the scene, after the false prophets had ex- 
hausted themselves, he came with the utmost 
quiet and stillness, but with tremendous power; 
just as it was when the Lord was not in the 
whirlwind or the thunder, but in the still, small 
voice. The best revivals are the quiet ones. 
The best conversions are the quiet ones, in 
which the soul calmly and resolutely and trust- 
fully gives itself up to God. 

God always sees us. False gods may be 
asleep ; but the Lord ever beholds the evil and 
the good. We do not have to call loud or fre- 
quently for him. Hisear is always open. When- 
ever we address him he will hear us. 

How foolish it is not to be decided Chris- 
tians! No doubt, the people who answered 
Elijah never a word, who were glad to seea 
trial of strength between Elijah and the proph- 
ets, and who afterward were glad to shout 
that “‘the Lord he is God” were sorry after- 
ward that they had not come out for him in 
the beginning. If the Lord is God, let us serve 
him; let us love him; let us not halt between 
two opinions. Either the Lord is God or the 
world is our God. WhichisGod? Which will 
we believe in at the hour of death? Which will 
be our refuge in eternity? If we know that the 
Lord is God, then how foolish to refuse to 
serve him. If we will not live up to the light 
we have and serve the God in whom we believe, 
then the poor prophets of Baal were wiser than 
we, for they believed in the god they served. 











I 


....Mr. Moody, whose advice in church 
matters is so highly esteemed, ought also to be 
listened to when he speaks of Sunday-schools, 
in which he began his career and in the conduct 
of which he has had so much experience. He 
was speaking recently of the aid which Sunday- 
schools can give in revival work. 


“ Next to the minister,” he said, “‘ comes the 
Sunday-school teacher. No one can help us in 
this work morethanthey. Inthe cities we have 
labored in we have had teachers come and ask 
us to pray for their Sabbath-school class ; and at 
the next meeting we would see that teacher 
with one or two of her scholars, and all 
through the meeting she would lift up her heart 
to God to bless those scholars. I have seen 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


a 





class after class brought to Christ in this way. 
I know of one superintendent who attended 
one of our meetings. He said to himself: ‘I 
am not gathering souls into the Lord’s vine- 
yard,’ And he went to his pastor and said: ‘Let 
some one take my place. I am not fit to be 
superintendent, and I will resign.’ The minis- 
ter said: ‘What is the trouble? ‘I am not 
right with God,’ he replied. ‘ Well,’ said the 
minister, ‘it is muéh easier to get right with 
God than to resign.’ And he got down on his 
knees and prayed with him; and the Lord heard 
the prayer, and the fire of salvation went into 
that superintendent’s soul, He told the 
teachers, and got them to stay after school; 
and they all es together. The Lord 
blessed his work, for one hundred came from 
that school into the church. The Lord blessed 
the superiotendent, and then came the blessing 
on the whole school.” 


....A Sunday-school Union was organized in 
Sweden four years ago. It immediately set up 
abook depot. In the first year it sold books 
amounting to 600 crowns, the second year to 
11,000 crowns, the third to 16,000, and the fourth 
to 23,000. The Union also introduced a mis- 
sionary system, and now employs three agents 
to travel and organize new schools. Pastor 
Truve says the Union meansto extend its work 
to Finland and Norway. He also writes that 
‘*since this Union, which may be called the 
parent union, was organized several other 
unions have beenformed. I know for certain 
of ten others now in existence, all of which do 
something to promote the Sunday-school 
eause. Three of these unions have a mission- 
ary now traveling about organizing schools and 
strengthening the older ones. With regard to 
the number of children in these schools I can- 
not tell, because none of them have published 
the statistics, except our Union, and in this are 
about seven thousand children. But I am sure 
that more than fifty thousand children attend 
Sunday-schools in Sweden. Ten years ago 
there were perhaps not ten thousand children 
in our Sunday-schools, and twenty years ago 
not one thousand. There is perhaps no coun- 
try where the Sunday-school cause has so 
rapidly advanced as in Sweden.” 


.... Visitors who make speeches to Sunday- 
schools sometimes run considerable risk in 
catechising the children upon them. A Meth- 
odist minister gives the following as an in- 
stance; 


“The subject of the Sunday-schoo) lesson 
was ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth,’ and a distin- 
guished visitor who chanced to be in the school 
that day was requested to explain it. He com- 
plied, telling the children that salt was an ex- 
cellent preservative, especially useful in keep- 
ing meats, etc. Then, to pofnt the moral and 
fix the application, he remarked that it was as 
if the Bible had said ministers were the salt of 
the world; for such is their function in this 
corrupting world, etc. After he had rounded 
his periods satisfactorily to himself, he pro- 
ceeded to examine his audience. But his cat- 
echism proved shorter than the shortest ; for 
his question brought out a young orator, who, 
in turn, brought down the house. ‘Now, chil- 
dren, what did I tell you that ministers were 
good for in this ‘vorld?’ Up leaped a little 
hand from a little body, quivering and con- 
torted with repressed knowledge: ‘I know. 
Mayn’t I tell, sir? They’re good to keep 
victuals from spoiling !’”’ 


---.West Virginia appears to bea difficul, 
territory for Sunday-school or any other agents 
to work in. An agentof the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, who has served the 
Society, writes as follows: 

‘IT labored several days in Cabell County, 
before I could see any impression ; and finally 
brought the matter squarely before the church 
in their church meeting, where I succeeded. 
Their pastor aided me very much; but I could 
do but little with them in money matters. 
They got a few ‘Bible Lessons’ and Baptist 
Teachers. They would not even geta supply 
of singing-books for the school. They said: 

- © We havep’t got the money.’” 

He made a tour through the southern part of 
the state ; and “Such atour !’’ he exclaims, ‘I 
did not get money enough to pay my expenses.”? 
It is not surprising, if he has had much of this 
experience, that he has aged more in the last 
ten years than in twenty years previously. 
‘*God only knows,’’ he says, ‘‘the privations I 
have endured in these ten years.”’ 


....The Baptist Teacher is of the opinion that 
‘*Sunday-schools should be placed in such 
official connection with the churches from 
which they spring as would secure a constant 
recognition of their relations to each other. 
The workers in a school are but a committee 
entrusted by the church with that special work. 
The church may grant them all desirable priv- 
fleges, such as appointing their own officers, 
adding to or diminishing their own number, 
and arranging the details of their own work. 
But all these operations, whether in home 
schools or in mission schools, should come to 
the church in written reports, as reports of 
other committees, of treasurers, and of offi- 
cial boards usually come. Such closeness and 
clearness of union between schools and 
churches would go farto weld pastors and 
schools in 2 loving and helpful unity.” 


--+-The Methodist Church of Canada re- 
ports 1,585 Sunday-schools in the provinces of 
Toronto, London, Montreal, New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, and New Foundland, with 14,678 
officers and teachers, of whom 2,530 are classed 
as non-members. The total uumber of scholars 
is 109,916, of whom 25,260 belong to adult 
classes. The total contributions of these 


School and College. 


An article of considerable interest appeared 
lately in the (German) organ of the Knights of 
St. John—an order that sustains hospitals in 
Italy, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt—written by 
Pastor Bovarth, their chaplain at Beirfit, on the 
Syrian Protestant College. After describing 
the general course of study and showing that 
the institution was fully equal to the German 
“@ymnasia’’ or the average American college, 
the writer ventured a hint that “ein Zuviel” 
(‘a too-much’’) of prayer and religious exer- 
cise was to be observed in the routine of the 
College. We doubt, however, if the friends of 
the College and the Syrian Mission will be dis- 
pleased at this criticism of the excellent Ger- 
man pastor. It may be true that the general bent 
of the graduates of the College is toward medi- 
cine, rather than theology, owing, perhaps, to 
the fact of the successful practice of some of the 
medical professors and the well-known peculiar 
influence of missionary physicians in all coun- 
tries; but that can never be matter of regret. 
The students certainly are taught to know the 
value of an honest life, which is the most im- 
portant lesson in the mendacious and treacher- 
ous Orient; not to mention the superiority thus 
shown which Christianity pure and simple pos- 
sesses over false religions, which abound in ex- 
cellent forms of prayer and worship. In math- 
ematics and natural sciences the instruction is 
about on a par with that of our American col- 
leges, the text-books and lectures being in 
Arabic; in French, probably much better in- 
struction than in America; while in English the 
students are compelled, after the first year, to 
use that language as the sole medium of in- 
struction therein, besides declamations, com- 
positions, and debates in the same tongue. 
They advance so far as to read with compara- 
tive ease and great enjoyment such difficult 
pieces as Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis,” Gray’s 
‘“‘Elegy,’”? Lord Bacon’s essays, and extracts 
from Shakespeare—which is rather more than 
can be said for American college students with 
respect to Greek or Latin. The Turkish lan- 
guage forms a necessary part of the course. 
Arabic, being the language of the College, is 
only taught as a language in the shape of 
higher grammar and rhetoric, composition, and 
declamation. Greek is not taught in the Col- 
lege; but they have an elementary course in 
Latin. 

.-..J0hn Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has 
just presented one of Howard & Co.’s best 
clocks for the chapel of Hamilton College. As 
soon as the weather permits, it will be placed in 
the stone belfry, built for it in 1827, before Mr. 
Wanamaker was born to teach the nation how 
to make money and how to use it. For fifty 
years the chapel of Hamilton College has pa- 
tiently waited for “the Wanamaker clock.” 
The faculty and students always believed the 
clock was coming. They felt the want of it 
every time they saw the faded dial-plates on 
the steeple. Now, when they hear the new 
clock ring out the hours of day and night, they 
will doubly rejoice that this want is satisfied by 
one whose life is an example of thrifty enter- 
prise and Christian integrity and activity. 
nimigrell A statement of the financial condition of 
the Theological Seminary of Ohio and Kenyon 
College has been prepared by Judge Granger, 
a member of the finance committee of the 
board of trustees. The assets have increased 
from $230,536.36, in 1854, to $465,047, in 1876. 
These assets include investments, land unsold, 
buildings, grounds, and cash. The income 
has increased from $7,630.74, in 1854, to $17,- 
822.37, in 1876. The expenses have increased 
from $7,826, in 1854, to $18,691.65, in 1876. The 
endowments of the Theological Seminary 
amount to $108,436.24; the endewments of 
Kenyon College to $91,900; and the endowments 
for special purposes—such as_ scholarships, 
library funds, etc.—amount to $10,859.05; mak- 
ing the total of endowments $211,195.29. 
....The teachers of the Macon (Ga.) Colored 
School, whose buildings were burned last month 
by fire,do not wish it understood that they 
charge that they were purposely fired. The 
chief of the fire department declares that every- 
thing possible was done to Save them. The 
superintendent of public schools has secured 
places for the schools burned out. 


-..-Prof. Henry A. Frink, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, has received from the Rev. Peter Lock- 
wood, the Hon. 8. D. Hand, M. D., and the 
Hon. Charles McKinney, all of Binghamton, 
$1,500 for the rhetorical library of the College, 
the gift being in hanor of the second triumph 
of the College at the intercollegiate contest in 
oratory in New York. 

....Dr. James H. Norman, author of the 
Norman Series of German and French Text- 
books, has been elected to the chair of modern 
languages in Dean (Female) College, Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. Professor Normsn will siill continue 


his connection with McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia. 


.... Hamilton College has 28 seniors, 39 jun- 








schools were $51,221. 


iors, 46 sophomores, 39 freshmen, and 17 law 
students. Total, 169. 


Pebbles, 


SELF-MADE MEN are very apt to worship their 
maker. 


....They lock stove-doors on railroads to 
keep the fire from going out. 





.... ‘Shure, and where is the entrance out ?’’ 
asked an Irishman of a jailor. 


....An Indian woman is asquaw; therefore 
an Indian baby is a squawling. 


.... “Jones, did you ever seea snail?’ ‘Cer 
tainly,’? said Jones, ‘‘Then you must have 
met him.”’ 


.... The following dialogue was overheard the 
other day: He: ‘ Araminta, je adore.” She: 
“Shut it yourself.” 


....In Africa a breed of sober-minded dogs 
without tails has been discovered. There isn’t 
a wag among them. 


....Lady to Waiter: ‘Don’t put that ice into 
the goblet with your fingers.”’ Waiter: ‘‘Lor, 
ma’am, I don’t mind. My hands are very 
warm.” 


....-A Wisconsin newspaper says: ‘The 
board of education has resolved to erect a build- 
ing large enough to accommodate five hundred 
students three stories high.” 


....A passenger asked: ‘‘On which side of 
the station is my train?’ The attendant an- 
swered : ‘If you take the left, you will be right. 
If you take the right, you will be left.” 


...“*What are you fencing in that lot for, 
Pat? A herd of cattle would starve to death 
on that land.’’ “ And sure, your honor, wasn’t 
I fencin’ it in to kape the poor bastes out av it?” 


....Anold lady crossed over a bridge marked 
“‘Dangerous,” without seeing the sign. On 
being informed of the fact, on the other side, 
she instantly turned in great alarm and re- 
crossed it. 


....A colored preacher in Alabama puts his 
foot on excessive bribery at elections and 
crushes it. ‘‘Dis ting,’? he says, ‘‘ob gittin 
$100 for a vote is all wrong. $10 is as much 
as it’s worf.”’ 


....-A man sent his two boys toa friend’s 
until the peril of an impending earthquake 
should be past. Ina few days he received this 
letter: ‘‘Please take your boys home and 
send down the earthquake.” 


...“ Where did you say all these wonders 
happened, sir?’ asked a gentleman of a loqua- 
cious traveler. “I really can’t exactly say; 
but it was somewhere in Europe—Russia, I 
think.” ‘I should rather think It-a-ly.”’ 


...*Major, I see two cocktails carried % 
your room every morning, asif you had some 
one to drink with.”” ‘Yes, sir. One cocktail 
makes me feel like another man; and, of 
course, I'm bound to treat the other man,”’ 


..--A German looked up at the sky, and re- 
marked: ‘I guess a leedle it vill rain some- 
dime pooty queek.”” ‘‘Yees do, eh ?”’ replied 
an Irishman, ‘“‘ What business have yees to 
purtend to know about Ameriken weather, ye 
furriner?”’ 


+...Two sable philosophers took shelter 
under the same tree during a heavy shower. 
After some time, one of them complained that 
he felt the rain. ‘“Neber mind,” replied the 
other; “dere’s plenty of trees. When dis un 
is wet through we'll go to de oder.”’ 


....A young woman from the rural districts 
entered a dry goods store the other day and 
asked for a pair of stockings. The clerk polite? 
ly asked her what number she wore. ‘“ Why, 
two, you fool. Do you suppose thatI ama 
centipede or that I have a wooden leg ?”’ 


-...The other day a would-be fashionable 
lady called at a neighbor’s at what she thought 
would be supper time. ‘Come in,’’ said the 
neighbor. ‘‘ We are having atableau.”? “I’m 
so glad,” said the visitor. ‘I thought I smelt 
’em, ard like them better than anything for 
supper.”’ 


....A judge in Charleston, a few days ago, 
asked the old darkey at work in his room what 
made him so slow about building the fire. The 
aged African replied: ‘Fact is, Judge, dar is 
no coal down-stairs. I’se been up and down 
de alley and stole all de wood I could find; and, 
in de present demoralized condition of society, 
I can’t do no better.” 


....A German florist, in a high state of irrita- 
tion, said: ‘‘I have so much drouble mit de 
ladies ven dey come to buy mine rose. Dey 
vants him hardy, dey vants him doubles, dey 
vants him fragrand, dey vants him nice golour, 
dey vants ebery dings in von rose. I hopes I 
am not vat you calls von uncallant man. But I 
have somedimes to say to dat ladies : ‘ Madame, 
I never often see the ladies dat vas beautiful, 
dat vas rich, dat vas good-temper, dat vas 





youngs, dat vas clever, dat vas perfection, in 
one ladies. I see her much not!’” 


[February 1, 1877. 


Ministerial Register, 


* BAPTIST. 


BEECHER, D., East Poultney, Vt., resigns, 

BOWKER, J. H., Tomah, Wis., accepts call to 
Hokah, Minn. 

DYE, E. P., accepts call to Concord, Minn. 

GESSNER, J., accepts call to Starucca, Pa. 

GRANT, L. E., called to Buxton Center, Me. 

HALL, J. N., Arlington, accepts call to Mil- 
burn, Ky. 

JAMES, Ricwarp 8., D.D., Hillsdale College, 
accepts callto Clayton, Mich. 

JONES, C. J., Philadelphia, Pa., resigns, to ac- 
cept call to Providence, R. 1. 

MESSER, A. P.,-Enfield, Me., died recently, 
aged 73. 

MURPHY, J. D., Mexico, Mo., accepts call to 
Bryan, Texas. 

PRESCOTT, Asa, Delhi, Iowa, resigns, to ac- 
cept call to Pavilion, Ill. 

RANDOLPH, Warnes, D.D., inst. at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


a , W. A., removes to King’s Creek, 
0. 
TAYLOR, C., Athens, Me., died recently. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATKINS, Doane R., ord. at Westbrook, Conn. 

BARTLETT, E. O., Pittsfield, Mass., called to 
Putnam, Conn. 

DANIELS, H. M., chosen pastor of a new 
church in Dallas, Texas. 

FREEBORN, J, G., accepts call to Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


— H. C., accepts call to Maywood, 
li. 


HALL, G. E., Littleton, Mass., resigns, to go to 
Vergenues, Vt. 

HALLEY, P. T., retires from the ministry at 
Barkhamstead, Conn. 


HAMPTON, C. A., resigns as pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., and the church 
accepts it. : 


HARWOOD, J. H., called to Springfield, Mo. 

HAYWARD, J., has gathered a church at 
Scatter Creek, Kansas. 

HYDE, C. M., Haverhill, Mass., leaves soon for 
Honolulu, to train young natives for the 
minvistry. 

JENKINS, J. L., Amherst, Mass. 
finally accepts his resignation. 


JONES, J. K., preached his farewell sermon at 
Nantucket, Mass.. Jan 21st. He supplies 
Pacific ch., New Bedford, till April. 


LORD, D. B., Lebanon, Conn., dismissed. 

LOVEJOY, Geo. E., Candia, N. H., resigns, to 
take effect next April. 

OLMSTED, F. W., resigns acting pastorate at 
Townshend, Vt. 


REDEOFF, R., Sharon, Mich., resigns. 

ROBINSON, H. S., closes his engagement at 
Woodbury, Vt. 

ROSS, A. H., inst. at Port Huron, Mich. 

THOMAS, D., Big Rock, Ill., called to Canton, 
Dakota, 


WALKER, Atpace, D.D., Wallingford, Vt., 


resigns, 


His church 


LUTHERAN, 
BURRELL, J. IvGen, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
recently, aged 47. 
EARHART, M. G., Lucas, O., resigns, to take 
effect April Ist. 
HUNT, B. H., Philadelphia, Pa., resigns. 


SPAETH, A., D.D., succeeds to the editorship 
of Yugensreund. 


TRABERT?, GEORGE 


.; 
Lebanon, Penn. 


accepts call to 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BATES, A. H., remains with the First ch., 
Maroa, [1],, another year. 

BEVAN, L. D., inst., at Brick ch., New York 
City. 

KIER, 8. M., College Springs, Ia., resigns. 

LORD, Joun C., Central ch., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died recently, aged 71. 

MYERS, B. F., Suow Hill, Mo., accepts call to 
New London, Penn. 

NELSON, JosePru, Cumberland, accepts call to 
Bethel, Mo. 

RICE, W. A., Westernville, N. Y., dismissed to 
Marshall, Mich. 

STEVENSON, T. M., New Plymouth, O, ac- 
cepts call to Hopkinton, Ia. 

VINCENT, C. 8., Turin, N. Y., dismissed. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ADAMS, FREDERICK B., ord. deacon at Low- 
ville, N. Y 

BAKER, Leroy F., ord. priest at Scranton, Pa, 

BARBER, CHarLEs D., appointed missionary 
at Hamilton and Middletown, O. 

CLAUSEN, C. J., ord. priest at Indianapolis, 

COXE, D. W., becomes missionary in charge at 

Greenville, O. 

DE MILLE, J. H., accepts call to Phillips- 

burgh, N. J. 

EARP, SAMUEL, accepts rectorship of St. An- 

drew’s, New York City. 

FERGUSON, Dubey, accepts rectorship All 

Saints’, Northfield, Minn. 

HOWE, RecinaLpd H., accepts call to Long- 

wood, Mass. 

MEADE, P. N., resigns the one of the 
Church of the Holy Innocents, Baltimore, 

Md., to take effect April 1st. He wiJl also 

cease to be assistant minister of Christ 

Church at that date. 

NOBLE, WiLi1AM M., ord. deacon at Bates- 

ville, Ark. 

SNOWDEN, R. B., formerly Congregational 

minister, ord. priest in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SOUTHWELL, G. W., takes charge of Christ 

ch., Oswego, N. Y. 

WELLS, E. Livineston, Southport, Conn., re- 





signs, to taxe effect at Easter. 
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February 1, 1877.] 


Acligions Intelligence. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA. 





Tue possible comptications and final result 
of the war in the East give just now a special 
interest to the religious condition and policy of 
Russia, ‘he Orthodox Oriental Church has 
been the state church of Russia since Emperor 
Vladimir embraced Christianity, in the tenth 
century, and it is now the religion professed by 
nearly 59,000,000 out of 80,000,000 of popula* 
tion. This leaves about 21,000,000 to be divided 
among Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
Mohammedans and Pagans. The latter are 
chiefly Buddhists. The Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation numbers about 8,000,000, the majority 
of which is in Poland. The Mohammedans 
are almost as numerous. The Protestants 
number only 2,234,000, the majority ef whom 
are Lutherans. The Reformed Church has a 
synod of about 80 churches, the Mennonites 
are computed at 40,000, the Moravians (in 
Livonia and Esthonia) at 60,000, and the Jews 
at 2,647,000. The Baptists have organized a 
few missions. Of the population belonging to 
the Established Church several hundred thou- 
sand are divided among a vast number of 
sects, the largest of which is the body called 
Old Believers, because they object to all the 
reforms which have been introduced in the 
chureb. 

Since the time of Peter the Great the Holy 

Synod has been the highest ecclesiastical 
power in the empire. The Synod is composed 
of archbishops and bishops who reside partly in 
St. Petersburg and partly in their dioces-s. It 
has full powers in questions of dogma or ritss, 
but defers to the government in matters of 
administration. Its proceedings are annually 
reported to the government by a secular pro- 
curator, The Church has 62 archbishops ané 
bishops, 5,750 monks, 5,226 nuns, 40,852 priests, 
$3,100 churches, and over 70,000 clerks, who 
perform the duties of singers, reade's, sacris- 
tans, and beadles. There are four theological 
seminaries, with nearly 16,000 studen's. The 
ritual is written in the old Sclavic language, 
which is as Greek*to the common peopl. 
Formerly there were no sermons at ail; but 
now the better educated cf the clergy mike 
use of them. The services are very elaborate, 
and the splendor of the churches, the gor- 
geous attire of the priests, the numerou 
candles burning before the shrines, and the 
bowings, prostrations, and crossings of tlhe 
people are said to make a very brilliant and 
impressive scene, The people are noted f :r their 
reverence. An intelligent correspondentin a 
letter some time ago to The Churchman tells 
what be saw in front of the Cathedral St. 
Isaacs’s, in St. Petersburg: 
G&‘‘ Upon looking out of the window of my 
hotel, immediately after my arrivel, 1 saw 
almost every passer-by taking off his hat and 
bowing and crossing himself in a most elabor- 
ate and protracted way—a way so uniformly 
practiced that it must be the result of early 
drill. An old gentleman galops by onarestive 
horse, and with difficulty holds his bat and 
reins in one hand, while with the other he 
crosses himself repeatedly and bows as low as 
circumstances will permit. A woman with a 
basket lays it down and goes through the same 
process. A driver on his cart, a soldier, a 
school-boy, the half-wild looking peasant from 
the country, in his dirty sheepskin, the patrician, 
from his carriage window, and the elegant lady 
onthe pavé are all seen, with much seeming 
reverence, to exhibit the same extreme out- 
ward indications of devotion. S»me poor men 
and women pause and prostrate themselves, 
and lay their foreheads upon the marble steps. 
And it is not because they are before this 
great and glorious cathedral that these extra- 
ordinary manifestations are made, They are 
made equally before the humblest church and 
smallest shrine, and the little chapels lying 
open on the crowded s'rcets in order to fur- 
nish facilities for the devout craving of the 
Russian to express his pious feelings.” 

As to the wealth of the cbnrches the same 
correspondent says: 

‘“‘The wealth and splendor lavished upon 
these churches is inconceivable. The silver 
in them can be weighed by theton. The siiver 
altar and screen in the Church of Our Lady of 
Kazan is thirty feet high and twenty feet 
broad; the chancel-rail of solid silver; and 
the single silver sarcophagus of St. Alexander 
Newsky weighs 3,250 pounds of pure silver; 
besides the large amount of it on the altar 
avove and on the screens. The eight churches 
within tbe Kremlin at Moscow are crowded— 
bursting, as Dean Stanley expresses it—with 
untold wealt!i and magnificence of gems and 
pearls and goldand silver. A single robe of 
the great Patriarch Nicon is covered with 
large pearls, whose weigat is sixty pounds. 
The relies of the saints—bones and teeth and 
hair—and one of the many pails of the cross 
are set in gold, surrounded with diamonds and 
other precious gems. The small cathedral 
Church of the Assumption, where the emperors 
are crowned, the Church of the Archangels, 
wher they were buried previous to the reign 
of Peter the Great, and the Church of the 
Anvunciation, where they were baptized and 
marricd, are, in fact, gorgeous museums of ob- 
jects connected with the present worship and 
the past ecclesiastical history of the Church in 
Russia.” 


BThe government interposes its authority to 
prevent any member from leaving the Estab- 
ished Church to join any other communion, 
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In the penal code adopted in 1846 it is pro- 
vided that ’ 

“whoever shall abandon the Orthodox con- 
fession for another Christian confession shall 
be handed over to the ecclesiastical authority, 
to be exhorted and enlightened, and that he 


may be dealt with after the rules of the 
Church.” 


And that 


‘“‘whoever shall solicit another to secede 
from the Orthodox to another Christian con- 
fession shal! be sentenced to loss of civil rights, 
banishment to Tobolsk or Tomsk, or to cor- 
poral puvishment and penal servitude for one 
or two years,”’ 

The ebildren of mixed marriages are also 
claimed, and the Church has exclusive privi- 
leges in respect to processions, churcb-bells, 
and the like. 

Under this system, the power of the govern- 
ment has been used to the oppression uotably 
of the Lutherans and the Roman Catholics. 
The case of the Lutherans, who are quite 
pumerous in the Baltic Provinces, was the 
occasion of the appointment of a deputation of 
the Evangelical Alliance to the emperor, in 
1871; but he would not receive it. Many of 
these Lutherans, having been enticed into the 
Orthodox Church and finding themselves de- 
evived, desired to return to the Lutheran com- 
munion; but the provisions of the penal code, 
above quoted, effectually restrained them. 
Wives who had not gone over with their hus- 
bands were threatened with divorces, and the 
children were compelled by force to submit to 
baptism and confirmation. The Roman Catho- 
lies of Poland have likewise been most rigor- 
ously dealt with. In 1867 the concordat with 
Rome was abolished and the government or- 
ganized a bureau called the Roman Catholic 
“college” at St. Petersburg. To this the Catho- 
lic b'shops were ordered to send delegates, 
The design apparently being to cut off com- 
munication with the Holy See, the bishops re- 
fused. They were proceeded against and 
some of them sent into exile. Catholic priests 
were expelicd from their livings and thousands 
of the people were gathered into the Orthodox 
Church, by persuasion when possible, and some- 
times by trick or ferce. 

Despite thes: per-ecutions and the illiberal 
policy of the government in religious matters, 
several reforms have been introduced in the 
Established Church. The system of a heredi- 
tary clergy has been abolisbed, provision has 
been made for the education of the poorer 
priests, missions bayve been established, and 
new connections formed with foreizn churches. 
Tne clergy are becoming more active and the 
Bible Society at St. Petersburg is extending 
the circulation of the Scriptures. If Alexander 
II and his successors will continue the policy 
of reform he has adopted, Russia will soon be- 
come a more pleasant place of residence for 
dissenters. 





AN account is given in The Indian Evangelical 
Review of the rise of a sect in Travancore 
called the ‘‘Six Years’ People.’”? In their doc- 
trine respecting Christ’s coming and in their 
religious excesses they resemble the Adventists 
of thirty years ago. The revival excitement of 
1873-4 in Travaneore strongly affected the 
Syrian Christians who were brought under its 
influence and some of the native Christians con- 
nected with the Church Missionary Society. 
The revival was accompanied with’ those pbys- 
ical manifestations which attended the preach- 
ing of the early Methodists in England and 
America, and whole congregations might be 
seen shaking or dancing with excitement. 
Naturally, scenes of great extravagance and 
fanaticism followed. One of the preachers 
professed prophetic powers, and, claiming to 
act under the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, he announced that the end of 
the world would come in 1881. This pre- 
diction was made in 1875, and hence 
the name “Six Years’ People.””? The 
prophet is cue Justus Joseph, a native 
preacher of the Church Missionary Society 
stationed at Kannit. His mother, who was 
formerly a singer in the heathen temples, and 
his brothers go about the streets beating a 
gopg and preaching the coming of the Lord. 
The people go in procession to church, ringing 
a bell and singing. Before entering they 
march around the church three times. In the 
center of the church atable is placed, which is 
regarded as the throne of God, Four men are 
stationed at the coroers, who are called “the 
four living creatures ’’; around these the “four 
and twenty elders’”’ are placed, and then the 
common people. Singing and dancing per- 
formances, in which both men and women 
join, are first held, and then they raise their 
hands and shout: ‘‘Carist will come.’’ Public 
confession is made, in which the peuple accuse 
themselves of the most shocking crimes ; and 
even children in imitation, of their elders, con- 
fess impossible acts. The prophets, of which 
there are now several, go about among the 
congregation beating their breasts and leap- 
ing and calling upon all to confess, if they 
would save themselves from dreadful punish- 





ments, “The fanatics,” says Mr. Saley, a 





missionary, ‘“‘sometimes. become extremely 
violent, and jump and shout to such an extent 
that the neighbors have lodged complaints 
against them. The danciug around in a circle 
until they become nearly wild is a regular 
thing with them now. The prophets were in- 
creasing too fast, so they have put a check upon 
them. They have established a custom of 
sealing; but before they can be sealed they 
must pass through the ‘strait gate.’ It is 
formed by two persons taking hold of hands 
and forming a sort of arch, under which the 
person about to be sealed passes.’ The sect 
numbers now between four and five thousand 
and has eighteen Syrian priests. Nearly all its 
converts are Syrian Christians. 


..-.Telegrams from Rome report that the 
Pope has had several fainting spells, in conse- 
quence of which he has ceased for the present 
to give audiences. He has been very active of 
late, making several addresses every week and 
issuing bulls. He has been probably greatly 
disturbed also by the passage in the Italian 
Parliament of the ‘‘ Clerical Abuses’ bill, by a 
vote of 150t0100. The following clause of the 
bill is understood in Rome to aim at the 
speeches which the Pope frequently makes 
against the government: Any minister of re- 
ligion ‘“‘ who, abusing the acts of his ministry, 
shall disturb the public conscience or the peace 
of families, or who, by discourse delivered or 
read in public meeting or by writings other- 
wise published, shall expressly censure or by 
other public act outrage the institutions or 
laws of the state, a royal decree, or any other 
actof the public authorities,’’ shall be liable 
to pay fines or to be sentenced to 
imprisonment for periods varying from 
three months to three years. The bill also pro- 
vides penalties for the violation of the regula- 
tions of the government respecting acts of ex- 
ternal worship. The College of Cardinals, at 
the request of the Pope, have examined the 
bill, and unanimously declared that it violates 
the liberty of the clergy, and the Pope is to 
issue a protest. It is not surprising that ‘the 
clerical journals are furious.’? The Pope will 
have to take some of the medicine he so lib- 
erally prescribes for his bishops and priests. 
He recently told some of them that their 
submission to the infallibility dogma must 
be unconditional and unreserved. But the 
bill does not seek to assail the spirit- 
ual power of the Pope. The minister of 
public worship declared, while the bill was 
under consideration, that ‘“‘the law concerning 
the papal guaranties was a solemn and unas- 
sailable pledge given to the Catholic world of 
the Pope’s complete independence in the exer 
cise of his spiritual power. Italy ought to 
regard the maintenance of this law as a ques- 
tion of honorand of loyalty toward Europe. He 
was determined to respect the law and would 
not allow the political friends of the ministry 
to entertain any illusions in this respect.’’ 


--..The Baptist Weekly hears unpleasant 

rumors respecting the condition of the Baptist 
University of Chicago. It appears that “the 
Insurance company of Boston, which holds a 
mortgage on the University of $162,000, have 
notified the trustees that the mortgage will be 
foreclosed unless the interest, which is behind, 
shall be paid immediately. Furthermore, it is 
rumored that the insurance people have been 
until recently ignorant of the fact that one of 
the conditions upon which Senator Douglas do- 
nated the land was that it should be always 
used for educational purposes. This condi- 
tion, if it can be produced in black and white, 
would, of course, restrain the company from 
foreclosure. We had hoped that the fog which 
has long covered the interior affairs of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was beginning to lift; but, if 
these rumors prove to be founded on facts, we 
may well despair of ever hearing the last of a 
financial management which for mystery, com- 
plicacy, and intricacy is without a parallel in or 
out of Louisiana.” 
We had supposed that the centennfal efforts in 
behalf of their educational institutions which 
the Baptists have been so busily engaged in 
had placed the University of Chicago in a safe 
condition, 


.---At a convocation of Reformed Episcopal 
ministers held in this city recently steps were 
taken to organize a synod, similar to that of 
Chicago, in the jurisdiction of the East. A 
constitution was presented and adopted which 
provides that the synod shall embrace the 
states of New York, New Jersey, and Connect- 
icut ; that it shall hold three regular meetings 
annually ; that there shall be a standing com- 
mittee elected at the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, whose duties shall be similar to those of 
standing committees in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Charch, and that the president and other 
Officers shall be elected annually. It was re- 
solved to hold a council at Newark, April 10th, 
to establish the synod. The ministers who at- 
tended the convocation gave encouraging re- 
ports of the condition of their churches. The 
First church of this city has almost ready a new 
edifice, costing $100,000. Its membership is 
constantly increasing and the same report is 
given of the other churches. 


....The wife of Gen. Sherman has been re- 
quested to distribute circulars, prepared in 
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Rome, among the Catholie bishops and clergy 
of the United States, calling for gifts of money 
and signatures forthe celebration of the Pope’s 
Episcopal Jubilee, next spring. The Roman 
committee asks that ‘‘both gifts and signatures 
be returned to Rome by the end of March, the 
first to be put on exhibition at the Vatican, the 
second to be bound in an illuminated album in 
Rome. Deputations from each country are in- 
vited to flock tothe feet of His Holiness on this 
his Jubilee Feast, and they will be received in 
one audience, together with the Roman com- 
mittee; and thus we trust that the whole world 
will be represented, like one family, celebrating 
the feast of the common Father of the Faith- 
ful at the Vatican, on the 21st of May, 1877.” 


«...When it was proposed in the French 
Senate the other day to reduce the budget of 
public worship, Archbishop Dupanleup made 
a sticring speech against it. He represented 
that the Catholic clergy were already in a 
starving condition. Not less than three thou- 
sand communes were without priests, and, if 
the seminary scholarships were abolished, the 
Church would have to get its priests from 
abroad. The casual fees of the clergy were 
small, the country parishes were poor, and the 
supplementary allowances granted by munici- 
palities were constantly becoming smaller, 
After hearing the Archbishop, the Senate added 
200,000 francs to the appropriation for the 
Catholic and 40,000 to that for the Protestant 
clergy. 


.... The Baptists continue to advance in num- 
bers by great annual strides. The net in- 
crease reported by The Year Book for 1876 is 
117,055. Part of this increase, The National 
Baptist explains, is due to ‘“‘the fact that sev- 
eral associations in Georgia that were dropped 
last year as being anti-mission have laid aside 
their anti-mission character and are enrolled 
with their brethren.’? The number of baptisms 
was 109,684, against 87,874 in 1875. The total 
membership is 1,932,385, which falls behind 
that of the Northern and Southern Methodist 
Episcopal churches (a fair comparison) by at 
least 400,000. The number of churches is 22,- 
924, increase 1,669; of ministers 13,779, in- 
crease 662. 

....The Universalist Almanac for 1877 shows 
22 state conventions; 69 associations; 880 
parishes, embracing 41,029 families; 656 
church organizations, having 32,947 members ; 
640 Sunday-schools, with 59,463 teachers and 
pupils ; 756 church buildings, the church prop- 
erty (above indebtedness) amountiog to $7,465,- 
495, and 706 ministers, including licentiates and 
superannuates, Massachusetts is the strong- 
hold of the denomination, reporting 5,841 mem- 
bers, against 5,442 in New York. 


....In the last ten years the Roman Catholic 
clergy of England and Wales has increased 
from 1,415to 1,828, and the churches and chap- 
els from 1,014 to 1,076—not a very large gain. 
In the same period the Church has gained 46 
priests and 67 churches and chapels, there be- 
ing now 239 of the former and 260 of the latter. 
The Roman Catholic peers, including [Irish 
peers and peeresses in their own right, are 36, 
and in two cases the heirs to their titles are in 
holy orders. The Roman Catholic baronets 
are 48, and there are 7 Catholic members of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council. The Roman 
Catholic members of the House of Commons 
number 50, all of whom sit for Irish constitu- 
encies, 


-.--The Southern Methodist Publishing 
House, heretofore reported as in financial peril, 
has in assets $576,842 and in liabilities $315,851. 
Among the assets we notice an item of over 
$77,000 credited to ‘book account.”’ The 
House will probably have to abandon a system 
which creates so large a trust account as this. 


...-If all Methodist churches do their duty 
like St. Paul’s, of this city, the Missionary So- 
ciety will easily pay off its debt this year. St. 
Paul’s doubles its collection of last year, giv- 
ing $10,000. 


..-.Daniel Musser, bishop of the Reformed 
Mennonite Church, is dead. He was a native 
of Pennsylvania and son-in-law of Bishop Herr, 
the founder of this branch of the Mennonite 
Church. 


....-The Unita Cattolica says the widow of 
the Duke of Galliera has offered the Pope 
1,000,000 francs for his apostolic benediction on 
the suffering soul of her deceased husband. 


....A Congregational church of 17 members 
has been organized in Dallas, Texas, and a 
Presbyterian church of 20 Mexicans in Taos, 
New Mexico. 


.---The Rev. C. C. Penick, bishop-elect 
(Protestant Episcopal) of Cape Palmas, Africa, 
will be consecrated at Alexandria, Va., Febru- 
ary 13th. 


-.-. The Old Catholics of Breslau have lately 
had an accession of 100 families. 


-..«-Bishop “‘ Gil” Haven has arrived in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 
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Hiterature, 


The prompt mention in our Ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetwed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES. 


Ir is late to review the religious quarter- 
lies; but they are apt to be late in January, 
and one of them, The Congregational Quar- 
terly, which is delayed by its statistics, has 
not yet reached us. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, one of the oldest 
and best, is not at its very best in this num- 
ber; but it has a large variety of articles, 
varying from gay to severe. In the former 
class comes Dr. J. D. Butler’s extremely in. 
teresting and anecdotical paper on the 
‘Government Patronage of Knowledge,” 
full of quotable matter, but in which those 
who are familiar with Dr. Butler’s writings 
will miss a good word for his favorite rail- 
road. Thesevere article is the Rev. B. Pick’s 
list of the various readings in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. Comparison of these variants 
with the Septuagint greatly increases our re- 
spect for the Samaritan and raises the ques- 
tion whether the time has not nearly come 
for a critical text of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson in a short 
paper shows that the Stone Age appears to 
offer strong arguments for the essential in- 
tellectual superiority of man to the highest 
brutes. ‘There are some very good book 
reviews. 

Dr. Samuel Hopkins, who is carrying on in 
The Biblotheca Sacra a long philological dis- 
cussion of the text of Genesis i and ii, gives 
in The New Englander a paper on “Science 
in the Pentateuch.” His propositions 
are odd and will have no special weight. 
They are that Moses, in placing evening 
before morning as forming the day, grasped 
the core of Copernican astronomy; that the 
words ‘‘without form and void” prove that 
he knew of the geologic catastrophes that 
succeeded the systems of life; and the like. 
Such articles do no good. Dr. Bacon’s 
resumé of Dr. Dexter’s monograph on 
Roger Williams is admirably done Prof. 
George P. Fisher’s sermon on the ‘Folly 
of Atheism” does not impress us quite so 
much as we might hope it did the students 
to whom it was addressed. His reply to 
the atheist’s supposed objection that the 
uniformity of cause and effect excludes 
God is not what would commend itself to 
the atheist. ‘‘ What a strange idea,” says 
Prof. Fisher, ‘‘ that for the heavens to de- 
clare the glory of God it is necessary that 
the planets should leap out of their orbits, 
instead of keeping their appointed path 
with unfaltering regularity! We count it 
the perfection of intelligent control when 
the railway train reaches its destination, 
day after day, at the same appointed 
moment. ‘Oh! no!’ cries the atheist: ‘Let 
the train now and then run off the track 
into yonder meadow, and I will believe 
that it does not go of itself and that an 
engineer guides it.’” An utterly unfair 
reply ; for, to give the atheist his due, he does 
not argue so much that law precludes God 
as that it precludes the proof of God. The 
question is whether the Cosmos goes by 
its own force or under external guidance. 
We see the engineer; we see that the train 
obeys him. If there was no engineer dis- 
coverable, and a voice was heard saying 
‘*T direct this train,” we might not believe 
it. Butif we heard it add ‘‘Now at my 
word it shall go fast, or go slow, or shall 
leap the track,” and it did so, we should 
believe. This is the necessity and the 
office of miracle. Prof. Fisher gives four 
arguments for the divine existence which 
atheism overlooks. They are (1) the rev- 
elation of God to the soul, denied, he says, 
only by ‘“‘pseudo-philosophers”; (2) his 
revelation in the structure of the world, an 
evidence not weakened, except to such 
unreasonable men as materialists, by the- 
ories of evolution; (8) his revelation in the 
history of mankind, to the providential 
guidance of which the atheist shuts his 
eyes; and (4) his revelation in Christ. ‘‘ God 
is fnanifest in the flesh.” That last quota- 
tion a biblical scholar like Prof, Fisher 
never ought to make. We are glad to see 
he does not put it in quotation marks; but 
his hearers would suppose he was quoting 
undoubted Bible. We are sure that to 





many who are not atheists, but devout 
worshipers, some of these arguments will 
have very little weight. Another article 
argues that Paul’s words ‘‘I do not suffer 
a weman to speak, but to be under subjec- 
tion,” means except under subjection—a not 
very plausible exegesis. 

The Presbyterian Quarterly (or shall we 
call it the Princeton Review ?) contains an 
excellent but unnecessary defense of Old 
Testament Exegetics, from Prof. C. A. 
Briggs, of Union Seminary. We learn 
from it one remarkable fact, that Union had 
last year an Arabic class of nineteen stu- 
dents. We imagine that Johns Hopkins 
will have to wait long to do as well. Other 
articles need hardly a mention, as they are 
not of special interest. There is one book 
review of interest, in cordial praise of Pro- 
fessors Stewart and Tait’s ‘‘ Unseen Uni- 
verse.” 

The Universalists, in their Quarterly, are 
tackling the problem of religion and sci- 
ence. Rev. 8. 8. Hibberd, with a good 
deal of ingenuity, argues that the savage’s 
idea of immortality could not have grown 
out of the phenomena of dreams. The 
Rev. Giles Bailey also discusses ‘‘The Fu- 
ture Life” in its scientific bearings; and 
the Rev. T. C. Druley reviews Draper’s 
‘‘Religion and Science,” and concludes 
that ‘‘the author seems to have collected 
examples of bigotry, intolerance, and ig- 
norance, in contact with scientific truth, 
and has called this union of bigotry, 
intolerance, and ignorance Religion.” 
He devotes considerable space to proving 
that Dr. Draper has ridiculously. glorified 
Arabian Mohammedanism, at the expense 
of Christianity. We further notice an ad- 
mirable and strong article by the Hon. Israel 
Washburn, Jr., on “‘ Education,” which he 
would have absolutely unsectarian, and then 
compulsory, and so universal. This quar- 
terly, we are willing to say, shows good 
sense in giving room to a department of 
‘* Archeelogical Discoveries,” for the record 
of which it goes, of course, to THE InpE- 
PENDENT’s columns of “‘ Biblical Research.” 
We appreciate the compliment and wonder 
that some other quarterlies do not try to fill 
this department, as did the old London Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature. The number has 
not one Universalist article, unless it be 
that by Dr. Sawyer, to prove that the prom- 
ises made to the patriarchs of the bruising 
of the serpent’s head and of the blessing of 
all nations in Abraham’s seed are general, 
reaching backward, as well as forward, 
from the death of Christ. There are two 
or three paragraphs or book notices which 
defend the Universalist doctrines, 

The Lutheran Quarterly Review is more 
ancient in its topics—such as ‘‘ Bishop But- 
ler’s Sermons,” ‘‘The Denial of the Cup,” 
‘The Organic Nature of the Primitive 
Churches,” and ‘‘ The Doctrine of Confes- 
sion.” Two articles touch modern thought 
and are worthy abstracts of present knowl- 
edge. One is about spontaneous genera- 
tion and the other about the constitution of 
the sun. The book reviews are too many 
and meager. 

The American Church Review is church- 
ly in its tone; but not a remarkable num- 
ber. One on “The Lost Books of the 
Bible” is sketchy, if not scholarly. There 
is also a discussion of the translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


Re 


....Seribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued 
the seventh volume of the Old Testament di- 
vision of Lange’s Commentary. It contains 
First and Second Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther. The notes on Chronicles are by 
Prof. Otto Zockler, of the University of Greifs- 
wald, and are translated and edited by Prof. 
James G. Murphy, of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
who is the author of Commentaries on Genesis, 
Exodus, and the Psalms. Ezra is annotated 
by Dr. F. U. Schultz, of the University of 
Breslau, whose notes are translated by Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs, of Union Seminary. Nehe- 
miah is the original work of Chancellor How- 
ard Crosby, of this city, who has incorporated 
with his own commentary a translation of the 
homiletical sections of Schultz’s commentary, 
which appeared after Dr. Crosby had com- 
pleted his own task. Esther is by Dr. Schultz, 
who has for translator, in this instance, Prof. 
James Strong, of Drew Seminary. Dr. Strong 
has translated the Latin quotations, furnished 
additional notes, and also written papers on 
the Apocryphal additions to Esther and the 
liturgical use of the book among the Jews. 





The whole is, of course, edited by Prof. 





Schaff, who informs us in the preface that the 


remaining three volumes of the twenty-four 
composing the entire work are in the printer’s 
hands and will very shortly appear. 


.... Weare sometimes a little behind time in 
our book reviews; but we are seldom so be- 
lated as to review at first hand a book pub- 
lished in 1859, the date of the volume before 
us, Secret Enemies of True Republicanism, by 
Andrew B, Smolnikar, whose history the title- 
page thus summarizes: ‘‘Formerly eighteen 
years priest, Benedictine monk, and imperial 
royal professor of biblical literature; after- 
ward since A. D. 1838, by signs according to 
prophecies declared and confirmed represent- 
ative of messengers for the introduction of the 
Universal Republic, commonly although im- 
properly called the Millennium.” Mr. Smol- 
nikar’s work is subdivided into several distinct 
treatises; but they all are devoted to the pro- 
motion of universal peace in accordance with 
the author’s peculiar but firm notions. Mr. 
Smolnikar’s work labors under the disadvan- 
tages incident to the lapse of eighteen years— 
such as forcible allusions to President Buchan- 
an, Colonel Fremont, Napoleon III, ete. ; but 
its ideas are immortal and the reader of to- 
day will readily excuse any little anachronisms 
or eccentricities of style and orthography. 


....Hours of Thought on Sacred Things (Rob- 
erts Brothers) is a new volume by James Mar- 
tineau. The book is made up from extracts 
from sermons, for which circumstance a too 
modest apology is made in the preface; but 
everything Dr. Martineau writes is even better 
worth reading than hearing. In literary style 
these twenty-five chapters are, of course, de- 
lightful ; in deep spiritual feeling they attract 
the devout reader at once. And yet Martineau 
is always saddening. He believes much; but 
doubts when doubt is dismal and chilling. He 
has faith; but somehow it stops before it leads 
the soul into the clear hights of absolute be- 
lief, As in ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” the dread 
of death hangs over all the fair pictures of 
sweet life, so in Martineau’s writings the lesser 
mist of incertitude beclouds all the beauties of 
hope and the revelations of religious history. 
As a philosopher, however, Martineau is an 
absolute master and later Christian apologetics 
is vastly in his debt. 


....The Illustrated Polyglot Pilgrim’s Progress 
(D. Appleton & Co.) consists of Bunyan’s im- 
mortal work in French and English, the two 
languages being printed on opposite pages, 
with a view to familiarizing the student with 
the French. The book is, in a word, a sort of 
righteous interlinear, cr what the college-boys 
calla ‘‘pony.”? The editor, who bears the il- 
lustrious name of Benjamin West, says the 
book was the outgrowth of a recommendation 
to the Welsh people to study modern lan- 
guages, which useful suggestion Mr. Glad- 
stone made to them. The connection is not 
clear; but Mr. West’s “‘ polyglot’ of two lan- 
guages will do no harm, as the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is not a college text-book, and may do 
good. There is scattered through the text, 
in both languages, a number of small and rude 
woodcuts, and the book is further adorned by 
full-page pictures of greater merit, printed ina 
tint. 


.... Warrep F. Draper, of Andover, the pub- 
lisher of the Bibliotheca Sacra, has done a good 
thing in reprinting from that periodical the 
very valuable series of papers on the Natural 
Sources of Theology, written by ex-President 
Thomas Hill. The full title is ‘‘A Statement 
of the Natural Sources of Theology, with a dis- 
cussion of their validity, and of modern skep- 
tical objections, to which is added an article on 
the first chapter of Genesis.”? These papers are 
more able and scholarly and complete than any 
recent discussions of the subject, and Dr. Hill 
has by them put himself in the front rank of 
the defenders of natural theology. His math- 
ematical mind enables him to grapple with the 
subject with a logician’s,.strength and his 
blows hit hard. In reprinting the articles from 
the old plates, the publishers ought to have 
gouged out the original headlines. 


....The January number of The Portfolio (J 
W. Bouton) is afineone. The series of articles 
on living artists is begun with E. J. Poynter, 
R. A., Mr. Hamerton furnishing the sketch 
and Alphonse Legros the portrait, which {s an 
etching. The picture is peculiar, but a gem in 
its way. Little by little the field of etching is 
enlarging. Other illustrations are ‘‘ The Paint- 
er’s Daughter,” etched by Flameng from 
Rubens’s picture, and ‘The Flight into 
Egypt,’? engraved in fae simile by Armand 
Durand from Schongauer. A valuable article 
is Prof. Colvin’s on “Albert Diirer ; his Teach- 
ers, his Rivals, and his Scholars.”” We are glad 
that Mr. Bouton has secured for this valuable 


periodical « goodly subscription list in this 


country. 


....Hurd & Houghton, who bought the De 
Quincey plates at the Osgood stereotype sale, 
bring out a new edition of the book of Beauties, 
selected from his writings. The edition is far 








handsomer than the old one was, being printed 
on toned paper and bound in red cloth, gilt 
top. The volume gives an excellent idea of De 
Quincey’s.wonderful style and peculiar mind, 
the selections being long enough to have an 
individual interest of their own. We do not 
always believe in books of ‘beauties’ or 
“elegant extracts’’; but this one is an excep- 
tion. It really contains all of De Quincey that 
an educated man need read. 


....The National Liberal League is an organ- 
ization of Radicals of The Index type, formed 
at Philadelphia last Fourth of July, when they 
had a ‘Centennial Congress.’”? The proceed- 
ings at that congress, with a historical fntro- 
duction and other matter, have been printed in 
an octavo volume by the League, which has its 
headquarters in Boston. 


.... Whitefriars, a historical novel of the 
days of Charles II, is reissued by T, B. Peter- 
son & Brothers in pamphlet form. Itis an in- 
teresting and -well-written story, of the ro- 
mantic order. 


.... The Tribune Almanac this year is the best 
one ever issued. It is edited by Hon. Edward 
McPherson and is at once more complete and 
more orderly than hitherto. 

ore 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Gen. F. W. PatFrey is to write a life of the 
late Gen. W. F. Bartlett, by request of the 
friends of the latter. 


The second section of J. A. Symond’s work 
on “ Renaissance in [taly,’’ has been completed, 
and will be published in two volumes in the 
spring. 

A “History of the Campaign of 1815”? has 
been published bythe Director of the War 
Academy at Berlin, who had special facilities 
for research in the Prusian war archives. 


A journal devoted tothe folk lore of France 
is about to appear in Paris. It is to be an illus- 
trated semi-monthly and will bear the title of 
“Mélusine,’? the name of the serpent in the 
mythology of Central France. 


Mr. 8. R. Crocker’s Literary World, heretofore 
a monthly, will in the future be issued as a 
fortnightly, and its editor, who has been con 
nected with Little, Brown & Co., will now give 
his whole attention to the paper. 


Roberts Brothers have in press ‘L’Ami 
Fritz,’’ by Erekmann-Chatrian, and “Boudoir 
Ballads,’? by J. Ashby Sterry. They are just 
ready to publish the third series of the ‘“‘ Imag- 
inary Conversations ”’ of Walter Savage Landor. 


Early this spring a new Goethe correspond- 
ence will be published, which is anticipated 
with much curiosity in Germany. It is the 
poet’s letters to Marianne von Willemer, the 
original of Suleikain the ‘“‘ West Easterly Di- 
van.”’ 


The Watkinson Library, at Hartford, of which 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull is librarian, has 
$124,777 invested. It received last year $10,- 
184 and spent $3,587 for books. The library 
numbers 29,612 volumes, 1,112 having been 
added last year. 


The western poets of Scotland lately gathered 
in Glasgow to debate the advisability of hold- 
ing in that city regular annual meetings, with 
a view to the formation of a society which 
should eventually embrace all Scotland. They 
concluded to go ahead. 


Chief-Justice Shea, of the Marine Court of 
New York, is the author of a historical study 
of Alexander Hamilton, which is being trans- 
lated for publication in France simultaneously 
with the original in this country, which Hurd 
& Houghton will issue. 


Under the name of the “ Star Series” J.B. 
Lippincott & Co. have commenced the publica- 
tion of a series of choice popular works, chiefly 
of fiction, whicb will be selected with care. The 
first volume of the series is ‘“‘ Courtship in 1720 
and 1860,’ by Hawley Smart. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued a 
cheaper edition of Eugene Schuyler’s “ Turk- 
istan,”’ which is identical with the more ex- 
pensive one, except in width of margin. Their 
large edition has been exhausted for sometime. 
The work has reached its fifth edition in En- 
gland. 


Mr. Swinburne will have a poem of some 
length in the March Gentleman’s Magazine. It 
is intended to form a part of his “ Tristan and 
Ysenlt,” and will be entitled ‘‘ The Sailing of 
the Swallow.” The old magazine has been 
bought-by Chatto & Windus, Mr. Swinburve’s 
publishers. ? 


A valuable collection of books, prints, etc. 
relating to Dante, Italian history, and litera 
ture has been bequeathed to the London Uni- 
versity by Dr. Barlow, with a fund, of which 
the interest is to be perpetually devoted to the 
delivery of aunual courses of lectures on the 
“ Divine Comedy.”’ 


The King of Portugal, Dom Luiz I, is mak- 
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ing a translation of Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
** Hamlet.”? The translation is made entirely in 
prose and extends already to the fifth act. 
Dom Luiz is a good scholar and as well if not 
better acquainted with the English language 
than with the Portuguese. 


A collection of Irish sacred poetry has been 
undertaken by the Rev. W. Macllwaine, of 
Belfast, assisted by many living writers of Ire- 
land, among them the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Bishop of Derry, Mrs. Alexander, Samuel 
Ferguson, and Prof. Armstrong. It will be 
called “‘ Lyra Hibernica Sacra.” 


Lewis Carroll’s ‘* Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland ’’ has reached a circulation of 52,000; 
‘Through the Looking-Glass,’’ 40,000 ; and the 
“Hunting of the Snark,’’ 16,000 copies. Mac- 
millan & Co. are the publishers of this fortu- 
nate author, who is a learned theological pro- 
fessor in one of the universities. 


In a pamphlet called ‘“‘The Stars and 
Stripes,’ Hon. B. F. Prescott, Republican can- 
didate for governor of New Hampshire, under- 
takes to show that the first foreign salute made 
to the American flag was from Johannes de 
Graef, the Dutch governor of West Indies, 
who saluted the ship “Andrew Doria” from the 
island fort, on Nov. 16th, 1776. 


Henry Holt & Co.’s announcements include 
‘The Heritage of Langdale,’ a new novel by 
Mrs. Alexander; Berlioz’s autobiography, trans 
lated by W. F. Apthorp; a new and cheaper 
edition of M. D. Conway’s ‘Sacred Anthol- 
ogy”; ‘On Government,” by E. L. Godkin; 
‘ Russia,’’ by D. Mackenzie; and a German- 
English and English-German Dictionary, by 
Prof. W. D, Whitney. 


The proceedings of the ‘‘ Grasshopper Con- 
vention of the Western Governors’’ have been 
issued in pamphlet form, and are valuable, not 
only for the accurate accounts given of the 
depredations of grasshoppers, but also for the 
suggestions as to their destruction. A memori- 
al was adopted asking Congress to add a lo-, 
cust commission to the geological and geo- 
graphical survey of the territories. 


Messrs. E. J. Hale & Son have recommenced, 
after a pause of some months, the issue of their 
beautiful ‘Thistle Edition’? of the Waverley 
Novels. ‘“ Kenilworth,” forming the 22d and 
23d volumes, is now ready ; ‘‘ The Pirate,” 24th 
and 25th volumes, nearly ready; and ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel’? in the stereotyper’s 
hands. They have contracted to have the 
whole set of 48 volumes completed by the Ist 
of October next. 


The Library Table, Henry L. Hinton & Co.’s 
pleasant and well-prepared literary monthly, 
has begun its second volume. Its leading 
characteristics are a topical index to current 
periodical literature, a classified record of all 
new books, and signed reviews of the most im- 
portant of them. Among the contributors to 
the latter department are Noah Porter, E.C. 
Stedman, Ray Palmer, Leonard Bacon, Samuel 
Osgood, and O. B. Frothingham. 


The Spectator says of James Martineau : ‘‘He 
stirs you into ardor, exalts you into wonder, 
goads you into resolve, confutes your poor ex- 
cuses, tears to pieces your wretched sophistries, 
convinces you of the reality of the spiritual 
life with which he is dealing, and yet is apt to 
leave you with the feeling that rest is beyond 
the limits of this lower sphere, and that the 
nearest approach to it is the stretched wing on 
which the hovering soul is poised between the 
intervals of its flight.” 


At the time when Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Bliss 
were so suddenly killed in the Ashtabula dis- 
aster D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, bad in press 
and nearly ready to issue a book entitled ‘Song 
Victories of the Bliss and Sankey Hymns,” con- 
taining one hundred incidents connected with 
these hymns. Alsoa fine new engraving of Mr. 
Bliss and another of Mr. Sankey. To this is 
appended biographical sketches of both Mr. 
Bliss and Mr. Sankey, the former by Mrs. W.F. 
Crafts (Sara J. Timavus), who was one of the 
most intimate friends of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, 
with tributes to their memory from other prom- 
inent workers. This sketch includes the disas- 
ter and death. The book, in boards, will be 
sold at the popular price of 50 cents and will be 
ready in a few days. 


The London Publishers’ Circular gives the 
titles, amounting altogether to nearly six thou- 
sand, of the books, new editions and foreign 
importations, issued in England during 1876. 
The new works and editions respectively were 
as follows : theology, sermons, and biblical, 477 
works and 216 editions ; educational, classical, 
philological, 278 and 192; juvenile works, tales 
ete., 244 and 175: novels, tales, and other 
works of fiction, 452 and 405; law, jurispru- 
dence, etc., 101 and 638; political and social 
economy, trade and commerce, 271 and 106; 
arts, sciences, and illustrated works, 152 and 
100; voyages, travels, geographical research, 
177 and 98; history, biography, etc.,170 and 
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186; medicine, surgery, etc., 108 and 73; belles 
lettres, essays, monographs, etc., 100 and 76; 
miscellaneous, including pamphlets -” ser- 
mons, 116 and 50. 


The Tribune’s London correspondent, Mr. 
Smalley, says that “‘Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
publishers have alarmed his friends by issuing 
his recent volume—the first of ‘Principles of 
Sociology ’—in an incomplete state, with a notice 
on pink paper to the effect that Mr. Spencer’s 
health forbids his supplying the two or three 
necessary chapters. I am glad to be able to 
say that the alarm, though not wholly witbout 
cause, has been greater than the facts justify. 
Mr. Spencer is well enough to be out, and was 
present this week at a reception given to the 
Royal Society by its president, Dr. Hooker, at 
the house of one of its Fellows, Mr. Spottis- 
woode. His health, however, which is never 
strong, has not of late permitted him to con- 
tinue the very severe labor required by the 
subject on which he is engaged ; and, rather 
than postpone it longer, the first volume has 
been published, as above stated. Mr. Spencer 
expects to resume work in a few weeks.” 


“At a certain hour every afternoon,” says a 
correspondent of The Boston Times, ‘‘ Washing 
ton loungers on suburban drives meet an old 
gentleman jogging along on a very trusty, sure- 
footed animal. It is George Bancroft. His 
gray hair and long floating gray beard run to- 
gether. His large spectacles seem to be held 
on by the shield of the low cap he wears, and 
his slight, trim, lithe form is always closely 
compassed by a snug-fitting, double-breasted 
eoat. He rides with ease and, for so old a 
man, with grace. Mr. Bancroft is as vigorous 
a8 many men of half his age. His habits are 
regular, studious, methodical. He rises early— 
at about 5 o’clock in the winter—kindles his 
own grate-fire, takes a cup of coffee, and 
works. He has taken upon him many of the 
habits of the student men of the Old World, 
arid performs much of his labor before the day 
of modern political men begins. The afternoon 
he spends in taking his ‘constitutional’ exer- 
cise. In the evening he either receives his 
friends or attends the reception of some dis- 
tinguished person.” 
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YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


THE METHODS OF MAKING THE SER 
MON. 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


[THE Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
gave January 26th the fifth of his course of 
eight lectures on Preaching, before the the- 
ological students at New Haven, a report of 
which, prepared for THE INDEPENDENT, is 
given below. ] 








Iam to speak to you to-day about the mak- 
ing of a sermon. If you will compare their 
titles, you will see in what relation this lecture 


must always be dependent upon the idea. The 
idea is supreme and it is the formative power: 
and, if any rule or form contradicts the idea, it 
is rebellious and must be sacrificed without a 
scruple. I have heard sermons where it was 
evident that some rule or form was in rebellion 
against some idea, and the idea was not strong 
enough to cast it aside, and the sermon lost its 
power. Any law of execution that I lay down 
that is inconsistent with the purpose of preach- 
ing is an intruder dnd must be thrown aside, 
The elements of the sermon are three—the 
preacher, the material, and the audience ; just as 
the character of the battery is determined by 
three elements—the gun, including the gunner, 
the ammunition, and the fortress against which 
the attack is made. The difference betweena 
sermon preacbed in the Church of St. John at 
Rome and a sermon preached in the First Con- 
gregational church at New Haven would be 
partly that the preacher was a different sort of 
aman, partly because the truth was different, 
and the men whom he wanted to touch and 
influence were different in the preacher’s con- 
ception of them. All sermons cannot be ex- 
actly alike, and yet there is always a true re- 
semblance between them. All sermons are 
unlike in one thing, and yet a certain similarity 
runs through them all. The making of every 
man’s sermon must be different from every 
other man’s. No live man at any one moment 
is just the same as himself at any other 
moment; nor does a man always use the same 
methods in making his sermons. There must 
be the same general identity combined with the 
same variety that there is in life. His sermons 
will be all alike and yet unlike each other. 
, Keep this truth in your minds, and then you can 
stand in the right light to look at the rules of 
sermon-making. Youcan take them as servant 
friends, and notas arrogant masters. The re- 
fusal to imitate Other people’s lives may come 
from modesty, as well as from pride. It is not 
pride when the beech refuses to copy the oak. 
He knows his limitations, and the only chance 
of healthy life for him is to be as full of ‘‘ beech 
tree’? as he can. Apply that principle, and re- 
fuse to try to be any kind of preacher that God 
did not try to make you to be. The lack of 
flexibility in the preacher is very largely due to 
our imperfect education. The true result of 
education is to develop in the individual a 
clear consciousness of identity with a large 
range of variety. The defects of education are 
seen, I think, in the way in which it sometimes 
produces narrow specialists, and sometimes 
men vague and feeble and immature in many 
works; but not always a strong man in every 
range of action. And this isthe kind of man 
that the preacher ought, above all things, to be. 
Only true, wise, and devout study can make 
him so. Education gives a man at once a good 
stand and a good outlook. It is like the 
Frenchman’s rule for fencing: ‘“‘ A good foot 
and a good eye.’’ I cannot help urgivg upon 
you the need of hard, manly study—-not sim- 
ply the study of language and _ style 
itself; but in the broader sense of truth 
and philosophy. No man can have a 
richly-stored mind without influencing the 
style in which he speaks, making it at once 
his own, and not giving it monotony. The 
power of Mr. Moody is doing something to 
discourage exact study among ministers and to 
teach them to rely upon inspiration. I honor 
Mr. Moody and rejoice in his success; but, if 
his success have such an effect as this, it be- 
comes in a certain sense an evil. In some re- 
spects he is a very remarkable and energetic 
man ; and, therefore, notaman through whom 
other men can make arule, because his work 
stops short and absolutely at a narrow line, and 
he who is most filled with earnestness at that 
man’s career ought to go more earnestly to his 
books, to try to be such a preacher as to help 
fulfill the work which the great revivalist 
begi's. Every preacher’s sermon and style 
ought to be his own, and that is the first part 
of sermon-making. A man is capable of im- 
provement, and he is something different when 
he is filled with knowledge and affection and 
enthusiasm from what he was in his first empti- 
ness. The soul is capable of cultivation; only 
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the man. Not by critical discipline of language, 
which, at the best, can only produce correct- 
ness; but by helping men to an exalted life, 
which is the only thing that can make a man 
truly noble. 

Various ideas have prevailed about the point 
in which was lodged that special quality of the 
Bible which makes us separate it from every 
other book, so that we talk about it as “‘in- 
spired.’? One idea supposes each word to be 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. Another idea sup- 
poses it is the man, and that the power of ex- 
alted utterance was a perfect and exalted soul. 
Another idea puts it in the material and history 
itself; that when’ men wrote that God-filled 
history their writers were different from 
other men, more full of the divine atmos- 
phere, because of the divine character of the 
things they wrote about. And sothe sermon 
is peculiar. Peculiar forms of speech belong 
there that are not found in other literature. 
So also the writer is different from every other 
man. Hespeaks more solemnly, more touch- 
ingly, more divinely than any other speaks. 
No doubt all these are true in their different 
degrees; but he who looks at the deepest 
truth will get the deepest power. He who 
aspires to the strength of truth and character 
will be a stronger man than he who tries to 
prevail by the finish of his language. 

The sermon begins with a topic. Outside 
of ordinary expository preaching comes the 
selection of topics. This depends upon the 
man’s own life and the naturalness of his 
sermon. I conceive only two things which 
give the preacher difficulty about the subject. 
First, the sterility of his own life, and a wrong 
idea of what the sermon must be. Let him 
feel no developing power in his own ex- 
perience, and I can see him in despair, as he 
hurries here and there, in distraction, as the 
day approaches on which he must fix on some- 
thing upon which he is to talk. And if he has 
the idea that every sermon must bea “ pulpit 
effort’? he is entirely lost to know which of 
these more practical themes is suitable to bear 
the aspirations and contortions of his elo- 
quence. [ dwell upon this because I seem to 
myself to have talked to you about nothing 
else than the way in which there must bea 
man behind every sermon. By far that is the 
most important—I bad nearly said the only 
important thing in the matter of preaching. 
I dwell upon another matter. The notion 
of a great sermon continually haunting the 
preacher is fatal; it hampers the freedom of 
his utterance. Many atrue and helpful word 
which your people need will seem unworthy of 
the dignity of your great discourse. Some 
poor exhorter, coming along next week, will 
sweep the last recollection of your selfish 
achievement from the minds of your people. 
There will come great—or, at least, greater~ 
sermons in every live minister’s career, sermons 
that stand out far above his ordinary work ; 
but they are without aspiration, offsprings of 
moments which found his powers at their best 
activity aud bimself absolutely regardless of 
the effect that they should produce. It has an 
influence to keep us from the pulpit’s best ef- 
forts when we see how the deliberate attempt 
to make greatsermons fails. They never have 
the influence and they seldom have the power 
they desire. The sermons which come from 
mind and heart together—these are the sermons 
that do the work and make men better and 
enter into their affections. They are like the 
perfect days, when no man says “‘ How fine it 
is !’’ but every man does his best work and feels 
himself what a blessed thing it is to live. 

I think these are the thoughts that lead to 
the bad talk among clergymen and laymen 
about excessive amount of preaching. ‘‘ How 
is it possible,’ they say, ‘‘that every man 
should bring forth two good, fresh ser- 
mons every week ?’”? They believe in going 
to church twice. So they say: ‘Let us cheat 
them with a little music, and call it ‘vesper 
service’; or let us tell stories to the children, 
and call it ‘children’s church.’ But as to 
speaking twice to men and women—it is not 
possible.” Itis not possible if you intend a 
finished oration. Itis as undesirable to produce 
that twice as itis to produce it once a week. 
But a man who delights to study God’s Word 
in the Bible, in history; the man who thinks 
about fellow-men and salvation every day and 
every hour of the day—that he should not be 
able to talk about these things seriously and 
lovingly and thoughtfully for two half hours 
every week is inconceivable and I do not be- 
lieve it. Cast off the notion of a great sermon. 
Think not of your sermon, but of your people ; 
and subjects will spring up on every “ide, and 
the chances to preach, I think, will be full to 
you. If you have anything to say, say it brave- 
ly and simply ; and men will come to hear you, 
At any rate, it is our place to stand by our pul- 
pits until men have deserted us; and not to 
shut the church-doors while men are still ready 
to come and hear. Having settled in general 
what subjects shall be preached upon and the 
topic for next Sunday—how shall it be selected ? 
I answer: There are three principles which 
have a right to enter into the selection. The 
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clergyman’s inclination, the symmetry scale of the 
preacher, and the peculiar feelings of the people. 
Without reference to their present order, begin 
at the other end, and you have the elements of 
the right choice, rightly arranged. First, the 
right perception of what the people need. This 
perception is not the sudden result of an im- 
pression that has come from some lively con- 
versation that has sprung up in a parish visit. 
It is the aggregate effect of a large sympathetic 
intercourse; the fruit of a true knowledge of 
human nature, combined with a special need of 
your people and a cordial interest in the cireum- 
stances in which theylive. This is not an easy 
thing to.win. It requires that breadth which it fs 
hard to find in intercourse with each other. It 
must be the outpouring of a mind interested 
in the times in which it lives, anda devout soul 
really loving the soul with which it has to deal. 
Second element—a desire to preserve symmetry, 
This desire in our preaching modifies the exer- 
cising of the first, in relation to the whole 
scheme. Both touching what has gone before 
and what has come after the subject of next 
Sunday is to be selected. I suggested to you 
in another lecture how great a help is the 
calendar of the Church year. Itis a safeguard 
against flightiness ina course of topics. The 
only serious danger seems to me to be that, 
where the serpent, as it were, gets too long, it 
is hard to find vitality through its whole length 
andin its last extremity. The head springs 
and the tail crawls, and so the beast makes no 
graceful progress. System in courses of ser- 
mons is apt to secure proportion at too great 
an expenditure of spontaneousness. The only 
other means to secure the result is orderliness 
of thought in the preacher’s mind ; the whole 
Christian faith asa system and the Christian 
life as the movement of the whole nature 
through Jesus to the Father. Then the third 
principle—the principle that a man can preach 
about what he at that moment thinks about. 
You can see why it is not the first element. 
Some have sinned by making it the first ele- 
ment. It gives freshness and joyousness and 
spring to the other two. You cannot think 
that people willlisten with pleasure and vivac- 
ity to asubject the preacher thought they need- 
ed to hear about,and which they also knew he did 
not care for and did not want to preach upon. 
The personal air of the preacher is the buoyant 
air that fills his sermon and lifts it up. These 
three considerations fill the sermon’s topic. 
Neither is sufficient by itself. The sermon 
preached only with reference to the preacher’s 
wish to preach is whimsical. The constant 
consideration of all three makes the preaching 
at once always strong and always fresh. When 
these three unite to settle the topic of some 
sermon, I think that man prepares that sermon 
ina solemn inyigoration; and, when the ser- 
mon is written, goes forth on Sunday to the 
pulpit declaring, almost with the certainty of 
the old prophets,*' The word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying.”” The meeting of these va- 
rious elements of choice is clearest when the 
deliberation is best. Wherever haste is cus~ 
tomary, let it not be in yotir decision as to what 
you will preach about. The subject chosen, 
next comes the special preparation, which in- 
volves the knowledge of the subject and the 
thought about it, which has already been in the 
mind of the preacher. The less preparation 
for the special sermon the better. The best ser- 
mon would be that whose thoughts, though 
carefully arranged, with every illustration, were 
all of them old thoughts, familiar to the preach- 
er’s mind and part of his experience. This 
suggests an important difference between two 
kinds of preachers. One depends for his ser- 
mons on special reading, whose discourse is the 
result of work done in the week that it is writ- 
ten. Another preacher studies the thoughts 
with far more industry, is always gathering 
truth into his mind ; but it is gathered in with 
reference to no special sermon. It is truth 
sought for truth’s sake, with largeness and full 
ness and ripeness of character, which alone can 
make a man a better preacher. Many a minis- 
ter’s old sermons are scattered all over with 
ideas which he never really held, but which once 
held him for a week. The looseness and weak- 
ening of the essential sameness of conviction 
which must come from years of such work 
every One can see; and many a minister has 
failed in this respect, with deep regret. In the 
second place, my preparation for a sermon is 
something the people must feel. They know 
the difference between a sermon that has been 
crammed and one that has been carefully stud- 
ied. Some preachers are always preaching the 


last book they have read, and their congrega- | 


tfons always find it out. The exegesis of the 
passage that a man never thought of until he 
began to preach about it may be cleverly sug- 
gested, but it inspires no real confidence. It is 
gotten up for the occasion. It is like the poli- 
tician’s opinions just before election. The 
strongest reason for this rule comes from the 
very nature of the sermon. The sermon is 
truth and man together ; the personal element 
is essential. The truth which the preacher has 
gathered on Friday for the sermon on Sunday 
has come across the man; but it has not come 





Srom the man, it has none of his personal life. 
If it is truth, it is abook’s truth, and not a man’s 
truth, that we get. It does not make a full, 
real sermon. So it follows that the preacher’s 
life must be a life of large accumulation. He 
must not be trying always to make a sermon, 
but trying to seek truth; and out of the truth 
the sermons will make themselves. I remem- 
ber how, when [ began to preach, every book I 
read seemed to spring up into a sermon ; but, 
as I went on, preaching the sermons that came 
specially from books became less and less im- 
pressive and more and more rare. 

Constant quotations in sermons are, I think, 
a sign of thesame sort of cradeness. “They lose 
the power of personality; they top the wall 
with untempered mortar. Learn to study for 
the sake of truth. Learn tothink forthe joy of 
thinking. Then your sermons will be like the 
leaping of a fountain, not like the pumping of a 
pump. For six hundred years now it has been 
the custom for Christian preachers to take texts 
with which to associate their thoughts. For 
the first twelve centuries there were no such 
sermons. And there can be no doubt that the 
knowledge of the Bible at the present day has 
had influence with regard to this matter of 
texts. The unity of the Bible, its organic life, 
the essentialness of every part, and the distinct 
worth of every part—these are familiar ideas, as 
they were not several years ago. There was a 
time when the Word of God seemed not always 
thus to men; but a succession of forces, all 
alike, all vital, all full of the Gospel. The 
result of such a feeling was to clothe a single 
text with independent meaning ; it mattered pot 
from what part of the Bible it might come. 
Solomon’s Song and St. John’s Gospel were 
preached as if they taught the same truth with 
the same force. The author of the Ecclesiastes 
was made to utter the same message as the 
hopeful St. Paul. This is not the place to esti- 
mate its dangers. I think there can be no doubt 
of the improvement it has brought. It has 
made a single text of far lessimportance ; it has 
made men to desire an entrance into the spirit 
of the Bible. It has made biblical study to be 
full of great revelations of the spirit and the 
mind of Christ. 

The single verse, then, is no longer looked 
upon as a jewel set ina wall, which one can 
pluck off and carry away as an independent 
thing; but is as a window by which we ean look 
through the wall and see the richness which 
the wall encloses. Of itself it has no value. 
Make the texts always windows. Go up and 
look through them, and tell the people what you 
see. Keep them in their places in the wall of 
truths. I will not say that it is not a good 
thing to use them; but, still, there can be good 
sermons without them. Theyare like golden 
nails to hold your preaching to the Bible. But 
there is one rule which has no exceptions: Let 
your use of texts be always honest and genuine 
and real. Never make them mean what they 
do not mean. In the name of taste and rever- 
ence alike, let there be no jesting or puns; 
never deal with the Word of God as it would 
be unfriendly to deal with a friend. The Bible 
has suffered at the hands of the Christian, as 
the block of wood which the savage chooses 
for his worship must suffer. The same idea 
which makes it his idol makes him carve all 
the fantastic ideas upon it. It is the most 
sacred and hideous block of wood in the vil- 
lage. But such a fantastic and irreverent way 
of manifesting our reverence has lasted long 
enough. It is time it was stopped. I beg you 
to do what you can to stopit. Make your use 
of the Bible reverent and true. Never draw 
out of the texts a meaning which you know is 
not in the text. Ifthe text has not your truth 
in it, find some other text in the Bible which 
has; and, if you cannot find any text inthe Bible 
which has the truth you want to preach in it, 
preach upon something else. 

Some words about the style of sermons and 
the matter of the control of the style, if the 
style is free. The object of training style is to 
make it so flexible that the truth moving 
through it can be free. The style should be at 
once characteristic and free. I go to heara 
preacher whose style is peculiarly his own; 
and very often I find him a slave to his own 
peculiarities. The true style is like the suit: of 
finished cbain-armor—so strong that the 
thought can go to battle with it, and so slen- 
der that it can hold the pencil in its steel fin- 
gers for the finest painting. I think it is good 
for every minister to write something besides 
his ‘sermons—books, essays, at least letters— 
provided he remains a preacher, and does not 
become an amateur in literature, instead. It 
keeps’ him in contact with larger standards. 
Some of our noblest utterances fail in effect if 
we have nota free pulpit style. The trouble 
that we very often have is that we write nothing 
but sermons. He who cau write everything 
well, give him the soul and the knowledge of 
the preacher, and be will write you a good ser- 
mon. He who can write anything else well can 
write a good sermon well. To him who has no 
literary skfll'all subjects are alike. If you can- 
not swim, it matters not whether the water 
is twenty or forty,feet deep. Make;"your 





style characteristic and forcible by never 
writing unless you bave something that 
you really want to say. Let the truth it- 
self shape its special forms. The style which 
is a man’s own style will grow as he grows. 
The range of sermon-writing makes it suscepti- 
ble of vices. Men make ita sign of exaggera- 
tion and inadequacy. The true way is to know 
first what style is for; that it is an instrument, 
and not an end, and as an instrument perfected 
by every noble intimacy and laborious practice. 
It would be impossible to speak of the matter 
of style without speaking of the danger of 
imitation. The successful preacher is not like 
the successful author.. He stands out himself 
more prominently from his work. The mere 
finished result, such as the author gives us in 
his book, does not excite a desire for imitation, 
like the sight of another going on in personal 
action before us in the pulpit. There are some 
voices crying in the wilderness which fill the 
land with echoes. .There are some preachers 
who have done a noble work ; but in sucha way 
that they have been imitated. They leave their 
imitators behind them, and when they die yet, 
being dead, they speak. The dangers of imita- 
tion are two—positiveand negative. There isan 
evil in what you get and there is aloss of your 
own peculiar power. The first comes from the 
fact that the spirit of the copyist is always 
blind. He cannot discern the real secret of the 
power which he admires. There isa passage 
in Macaulay’s ‘‘ Diary’? which is full of wis- 
dom. ‘Ilook over ———,’’ he says. ‘‘ He is 
an imitator of mine; but I am a very unsafe 
model. My manner is, I think, and the world 
thinks, a very good one; but it is very near toa 
very bad one.” And this is true of ministers. 
There is hardly in the pulpit a style which is 
good which is not very near to a style which is 
very bad, indeed. The obtuseness of the imi- 
tator is imposing. I 1emember going years ago 
with a friend from the seminary to hear one of 
the greatest oratorsof the countrylecture. He 
was earnest, glowing, delightful. As we were 


coming away, my companion said to me: ‘‘Do. 


you see where his power lay?’ I answered 
that I was so much impressed that 1 had not 
had time to form any ideas as to what consti- 
tuted his peculiar power. Said he: ‘I know 
where it is, because I watched him. Itis in the 
double motion of his hands. When he wanted to 
calm and subdue us, he turned his palms down- 
ward; and when he wanted us to feel grand 
and inspired, he turned his palm upward.”’ 
That was all that man had seen in his eloquent 
speech! He was an imitator. And I suppose 
he has gone on from that day to this turning his 
hands up, and then turning them down, as he 
wanted his hearers solemnized or inspired. 
The negative evil of imitation—it is curious 
how men imitate others who are very much 
theirinferiors ; how some pretentious blockhead 
not only gives up his own power, but loses the 
best power of some better man, as the log 
which is.jammed inthe neck of the channel 
stops the water of the live stream. The only 
real escape from the power of imitation lies in 
a deeper seriousness about all our work. 
What we need is a real reverence for the 
men who are greater than we are and 
are doing a work that we should like to 
do. The temptation of imitation is so insid- 
ious that you cannot resist it by the mere de- 
termination that you will not imitate. Cul- 
tivate your own sense of duty. The only thing 
that keeps the ocean from flowing back into 
the river is that the riveris always pouring 
down into the ccean. If you really reverence 
a great man,if you really honor him, you will 
act with his spirit of doing, and you will cease 
to imitate his outside ways. You insult a man 
when you try to catch his power, and move 
your arms and shape your sentences like him ; 
but you honor him when you try to speak God’s 
truth the better for the utterance you see in 
him, which must come from a man stronger 
and more successful than yourself. 

With regard to written and unwritten ser- 
mons, which seems to bea necessary part of 
every lecture, I have not much to say. I think 
its importance has been very much exagger- 
ated, and the attempt to settle upon some rule 
has been unwise, and probably has made poor 
speakers out of many men who would have 
made effective writers, and stupid writers out 
of many men who would have made speakers 
of foree and fire. In the written sermon the 
best part of the character is put where it be- 
longs. In the thought and structure of the 
discourse there is the assurance of industry 
and of the man’s best work. The truth comes 
to the people from the weight that it gets from 
being the preacher’s real conviction. The 
writer is spared, too, those despairing moments 
which come to every extemporaneous speaker, 
when a wretched piece of folly escapes him that 
he cannot recall,and the rayen-like reporter 
catches the morsel asit drops. King Charles 
the Second, in speaking of preaching from 
maovuscript, calls it a ‘‘slothful’? way of 
preaching; but he was comparing it with the 
practice of preaching from memory prevalent 
in those days, when thesermon was first written 
and afterward committed. On the other hand, 
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the extemporaneous discourse has the advan- 
tage of liveliness. It possesses more activity 
and warmth. It embodies steadiness, poise, self- 
command, and self-possession. It gives a cer- 
tain power which the written sermon cannot do. 
A backwoodsman in Virginia, when he once 
heard Bishop Mead preach an extemporaneous 
sermon, said, not being very familiar with the 
Episcopal service, that ‘he was the first one 
of them petticoat fellers he had ever seen that 
could shoot without a roost.”? It is easy thus 
to characterize the two methods; but I think 
we can only say two things. These two things 
are so simple that it is strange they need to be 
said. Two such distinct methods must belong 
to certain kinds of men. Some men are made 
for manuscripts and some for platforms; and 
compel either class to use the methods of the 
other, and you rob the pulpit of some of its 
best men. The other is thatsome men can use 
each in proportion. You will write better if you 
sometimes extemporize; you will speak better 
if you sometimes write. Men young in the 
ministry ought not to be too much afraid of 
extemporizing. But, on the other hand, they 
ought to be careful in using it. I have nothing 
else to add in general suggestions. The rest is 
left to your own personal knowledge. There 
is one thing I want to urge upon you. The real 
question about sermons seems to be, not 
whether they are extemporaneous when you 
deliver them to your people, but whether they 
were ever extemporaneous. The question 
is: Does your sermon make your hearers fee 
that it is warm and personal, or that it is ab- 
stract and cold? Was there ever a time when 
they sprang freshly from your thought and 
mind? Consciousness of audience is something 
that should go into the preacher’s study; and 
the sermon should spring forth with the same 
fervor that it would if the people were there 
before him. A wonderful thing is that the 
fire, if it is really present in the sermon when 
it is written, stays there and breaks out into 
flame again when the open air of the delivery 
of the sermon touches it. The enthusiasm is 
stowed away and kept. It is like the fire in the 
coal-beds ages ago, which comes up now to 
give us unwasted light and heat. Now, what 
is the principle about the whole matter ? Some 
men’s discourses we can never write. They 
must be made as we deliver them. Others we 
had better write, if we can. Some sermons you 
must make on thespot. Others you may make 
beforehand, and they keep their power. Feel 
that you are a true preacher and that you feel 
the presence of your people where you write 
your sermons. 

Now a few suggestions upon ove or two 
other points. The Christian sermon deals with 
all life and draws its illustrations from the 
widest range. The first necessity of illustra- 
tion is truth—i, e., the real relations which the 
illustrations bear to the subject and which give 
it clearness and splendor. Not only these must 
be sought, but also glory. Ruskin says of 
noble ornament: ‘‘It is the expression of de- 
light in God’s work.” It is also said to be 
“the expression of man’s delight in God’s 
truth.’”? All kinds of illustrations have this 
characteristic in common: they have no value 
of themselves. They either call attention to 
or call attention from your truth. If the latter, 
without hesitation, sacrifice it. The prettier it 
is the worse it is. Here, as everywhere, love of 
truth for itself is the only salvation of the 
people. Love truth for your people’s good, 
for your own delight. Make it as beautiful as 
you can, and let that beauty come from every 
reach of God’s creation. As to the subjects 
from which illustrations are to be drawn, it 
would be well for us if we made greater use of 
the Old Testament in illustrating the New. 
For these reasons: first, because of their es- 
sential connection with each other, so they go 
together with a peculiar fitness; secondly, the 
very antiquity of the Old Testament makes it 
able to be used as an illustration; thirdly, we 
should thus revive and preserve the people’s 
knowledge with the Old Testament, which has 
always fallen sadly into decay. The second 
shows where the weak spot is in the illus- 
tration drawn from the events of the 
current hour, which is otherwise so strong 
and so vivid. It is difficult to make any 
current event of our own time act forcibly as 
an illustration. It is as if you made a cornice 
to your house, and after it was put on it 
sprouted up and hid with its foliage the orna- 
ment that it is intended to display. The eager- 
ness to catch the last sensation will always 
give a cheapness to your sermon’s work. Let 
the truth shine in parables, as it.did from the 
lips of our Master. As tothe anatomy of the ser- 
mon—I have come to fear it less and less the 
more I preach. The escape is not negative, but 
positive. The true way to get rid of the bare- 
ness of your sermon is not by leaving the 
skeleton, but by clothing it with flesh. It is 
good to have a precise statement of the course 
of the sermon, its several divisions, and, above 
all,a full recapitulation of the arguments at its 
close. The sermon is fot a picture, which, 
once painted, stands all before youreye. Leave 
to the Sunday-school all inconsistency and in- 
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coherency, and give your sermon hearty, con- 
sistent progress. Do not hesitate tole! your 
hearers hear it distinctly. It will help them to 
understand it and remember what you say. 

Of oratory and all the marvelous and mys- 
terious ways of those who teach it Iknow noth- 
ing. Whatever advantage you may get from 
the elocution teacher, the real power of your 
oratory must be in ‘your intelligent delight in 
what you are doing. Let your pulpit be to you 
what the studio is to the artist, the court-room 
to the lawyer, the laboratory to the chemist, 
and the bright field, with its bugles and banners, 
to the soldier. 

Iam entirely unable to say anything more 
with regard to the rules for making a sermon. 

I have been thinking to-day, before my lec- 
ture, of a young man whom I knew and know 
still, who has finished his work and gone home 
to God. How do all these things seem to him 
—these rules and regulations for the preacher’s 
work, which were given to him as well as to 
us? He has seen glory and freedom of the 
truth such as we never can see; and heis ever 
thinking that no expedient which can make 
that Truth more effective to the wisest and to the 
humblest of God’s creatures is to be thought 
trivial, undignified, unworthy of the patience, 
the care, and the study of the minister of 
Christ. : 

Having spoken to you of the Minister and 
the Sermon, I shall speak to you on Thursday 
next of the Congregation. 


Hew York and Vicinity, 


Tue Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. Storrs), 
of Brooklyn, held its annual meeting recently, 
when the church treasurer reported that $7,276 
had been contributed to benevolent objects, 
including city, home, and foreign missions 
and Sunday-school and educational work. 
In the church Sunday-school there are 44teach- 
ers and 325 scholars. The superintendent of 
the Pilgrim Chapel, formerly known as the 
Warren-street Mission, stated that there were 
of officers, teachers, and scholars in its Sun- 
day-school 549, an increase of 348 since last 
year. Members of the women’s class, 76; 
men’s class, 15; receipts and disbursements, 
$4,663. Fourteen members of the mission have 
been added to the church. The building was 
entirely too small and the location not favor- 
able. There were 140 members in the infant 
class of its Sunday-school, and yet the room 
could not properly accommodate over 60. He 
argued strongly the necessity and propriety of 
building for this mission an ample chapel, in a 
more favorable locality. A committee was 
appointed to consider the proposal. The re- 
port of the examining committee of the church 
gave the following particulars: Added to the 
church on confession, 75; by letter, 76; chil- 
dren baptized, 34; dismissed from the church, 
32: members died, 10; present number of mem- 
bers, 825. 


....A correspondent of The Tribune gives 
the following interesting reminiscences of 8t. 
Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, in West- 
chester County, which was destroyed by fire 
recently: ‘“‘ This building was the third erected 
on the site. The first church was begun in 
1700, and stood on the site of the present 
church, upon what was then styled the Town 
Green. It was built of wood, in the form of a 
square, with a pyramidal roof and bell-turret 
in the center, and was used as a church till 
1788, when it was removed. It was built by 
the Quakers, and by them was given to Col. 
Heathcote, for the use and service of the Church 
of England. The records of the county state 
that on the 26th of October, A. D. 1700, at a 
meeting of the trustees, ‘it was resolved that 
Richard Ward shall build the meeting-house 
twenty-eight feet square, with a turret on the 
top,for forty pounds’; and it was built by a 
tax levied on the inhabitants of the town in 
proportion to their estates. The Rev. John 
Bartow, A. M., came from England in 1702, 
and was the first rector of the parish.” The 
second building was erected in 1789 and the 
one just burnt in 1854. “The communion 
plate consists of « chalice and paten given by 
Queen Anne, in 1706. She also presented a 
church Bible, book of homilies, cloth for the 
pulpit, and communion-table.”’ 





....The Free School for Mechanics and Trades- 
men, at No. 472 Broadway, under the auspices 
of the old General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen, is doing good work among the class 
for which it was organized. Thorough instruc- 
tion is given in mechanical, architectural, and 
free-hand drawing, also in writing and book- 
keeping. The school is under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Henry H. Winans, assisted by a corps 
of able and enthusiastic teachers. The classes 
show evidence of thé care and attention be- 
stowed upon them by their teachers, one of 
whem, Mr. Vavkuyck, has been connected 
with the school for sixteen years.. The school 
is open four evenings in the week, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, during 
the winter, from 7 to 9, for males, and inthe af- 





ternoons of the same days, from 5 to 7, for fe- 
males. There is also a free library of some 
60,000 volumes, with a reading-room attached, 
open toall. A course of lectures is also given 
to the members of the Society, which are very 
popular and well attended. Visitors to the 
school will find much tointerest them. We are 
glad to encourage such efforts by workingmen 
for self-improvement. 


.-A lively Brooklyn correspondent of 
Zion’s Herald writes as follows of the Tenth 
Ward, in the Eastern District: ‘‘ Inthissingle 
ward by fifteen minutes’ easy walking you 
may pass a dozen churches—from the Roman 
Catholic to the Jewish Synagogue; the most 
austere Presbyterian to the Universalist ; with 
a fair sprinkling of Episcopal, Methodist, Re- 
formed (Dutch), and Baptist. Nay, if none of 
these suit you, Edward Eggleston, D.D., will 
show you one of no creed at all. Some of the 
preachers are well known the country over. 
If you are fond of sharp controversy, seasoned 
with wit, and not afraid to take the latter 
qualification a little or (if occasion allows) a 
good deal coarse, Hyatt Smith, the Open-com- 
munion Baptist, isat your service. Atthe Bed- 
ford Avenue Reformed Church Dr. Porter, for- 
merly editor of the Christian Intelligencer and 
one of the most cultured men in the city, is the 
pastor. Indeed, in all these churches the minis- 
ters are picked men, the Epiecopal denomina- 
tion showing the weakest timber.”’ 


..-The Rev. Samuel Colcord’s Chickering 
Hall Gospel services have been in progress six- 


teen Sundays and have met with very gracious: 


results. The congregations have been very 
large and are still increasing. A large num- 
ber have already been hopefully converted and 
the interest is now deeper and more extended 
than at any time before since the services com- 
menced. Many non-churchgoers have been 
reached and drunkards have been reformed 
through conversion. A Bible-class has been 
started to instruct young converts. The prayer- 
meetings are well attended. It is not designed 
to organize a church, as some secular papers 
have stated ; but the services are to be perma- 
nently continued, as a union effort to reach 
the non-churchgoing masses. A committee of 
visitors are seeking to gather that class into 
the large hall. 


-..-The Tompkins-avenue Congregational 
Church (Dr. Helmer’s), Brooklyn, is reported 
to bein a prosperous condition. The annual 
report recently made established the fact that, 
after six months spent in searching for a pastor, 
eight months spent in discovering and remedy- 
ing the inherent defects in the church auditori- 
um, and four months of practical work (all 
being attended by very heavy expense), the so- 
cfety had grown largely in membership, the 
Sabbath-school had grown to be one of the 
largest and most flourishing in the city, and 
the church commences the current year entirely 
free from debt and with an income that the 
trustees confidently expect will meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the ensuing year. Dr. Helmer 
has voluntarily reduced his salary two thou- 
sand dollars. 


..-The Rev. Wm. Lloyd, of Washington 
Square Methodist Episcopal church, says he 
has got tired of being simply a cog in the wheel 
of itinerancy ; so he proposes to leave the de- 
nomination, and accept a call to the Madison- 
Avenue Reformed church, of which Dr. Ganse 
was formerly pastor. The ministers who re- 
ceive good city appointments feel the burdens 
of the itinerancy far more than those who travel 
country circuits, apparently, and they are de- 
sirous to have the system amended in such a 
way that a minister can be reappointed year 
after year to a city church as long as the 
church wants him. 


. Faith Chapel, in West Forty-sixth Street, of 
which Rev. James H. Hoadley is pastor, received 
into its membership last year one hundred and 
thirty-nine persons; one hundred and twenty- 
one of thém on confession of their faith. Sixty- 
seven of these were from the Sunday-school, 
The chapel has a membership now of about 
350, and although it is only a little more than 
three years old, as an organization, it is doing 
a good work for the Master. It is connected 
with the West Presbyterian Church. 


.... Revival services were opened down-town 
several days ago for the benefit of Wall-street 
business men. The meetings were begun in 
Underwriters’ Hall, on Broadway, and then re- 
moved to the old John-street Methodist church. 
Application has been made for the use of the old 
Dutch church, so long used as the Post-office. 
This is nearer to Wall Street than either Under- 
writers’ Hall or the John-atreet church. The 
meetings appear to be well attended, though 
not by many Wall-st:eet men. 


..-»Mrs. Van Cott, the Methodist revivalist, 
has beén holding services in one or two Meth- 
odist churches in this city for several weeks. 
It is said that she has crowded houses, a large 
proportion of her audiences being young peo- 
ple. A Yorldly reporter says she ‘usually 
marches vn the platform a little late and imme- 





diately begins operations by reading from the 
Bible.’? She kneels while the pastor of the 
church prays and leads in the responsive 
«* Amens.”’ 

...This is the way an energetic pastor in 
Jersey provided for an annoying church debt: 
Five weeks ago the Rev. E. W. French, pastor 
of the Bergen (N. J.) Presbyterian Church, 
asked for a leave of absence to collect money 
among the members of the congregation and 
his friends, in order to pay off the church debt. 
His efforts have beensuccessful. One hundred 
and eighty-nine persons contributed to make a 
total of $7,262.26, the amount of the debt. 


..-The Russo-Greek Chapel in this city has 
an attendance of from 100 to 150. It isthe only 
chapel of the Orthodox creed in the United 
States, excepting San Francisco. The mem- 
bers of the Russian mission at Washington 
and of the consulate in this city are members 
of Father Bjerring’s congregation. Father 
Bjerring is supported by the Holy Synod of 
Russia, which has authorized the erection of a 
new church. 

....Only one church is now standing in New 
York City that was in existence in 1776—8t. 
Paul’s, Broadway and Fulton Street. 

....The salaries of the public-school teachers 
of this city are to be reduced. 
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member that no nostrum was allowed to be ex- 
hibited at the Centennial. Remember, when you are 
suffering from any ache or pain, that Benson’s Cap- 
cine’ Plaster is the best remedy ever devised forall 
external difficulties. Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. 
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HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 
poor, despondent net kes in the home-circle. If 
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A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily 
with that justly-popular dentifrice, SOZODONT, 
Composed of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts white- 
ness to the teeth,a delicious aroma to the breath, 
and preserves intact, from youth to old age, the 
teeth. Acidity of the stomach will destroy the 
strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 
with SOZODONT ; and this pure tooth-wash protects 
the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your druggist for SOZODONT. 
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EXHIBITION. 
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PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 


The Rogers Upright Piano, 


WITH THE 
ELLIOTT PATENT TUNINC-SLIDE 
AND PATENT ACTION, 


is, withant doubt, the best and most durable Piano 
ever made—one that will never get out of tune after 
the stretch is once out of the strings. 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Next to Globe Theater Building), BOSTON. 
C. H. BACON, President. 
BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
Yefore. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth ; but these are 
‘hard times,’’ and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
want to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
scribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
-~ADEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical. To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen THE INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 
of great importance and value. 
IL 


We shall print continuously through the 
ye 


” SERMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT or printed from the manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coun- 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maineto California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will have the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., etc. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
ata glance. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
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iil. 
A series of articles on 


Christian Work, 


by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
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* CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 


FT 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its success, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, we mean, 
hereafter, to give our youvger writers a 
more frequent chance to be heard, when 
they offer lively prose or good poetry. Our 
four long columns must never be four ruts 
for the same sets of wagon-wheels to trundle 
in. We mean to keep our readers’ old favor- 
ites and to be ever on the alert for new 
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VL 
OUR GREAT PREMIUM 
(Now Ready) 


for the year we believe to be the best ev 
offered—viz.: ‘ 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi 
tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To 
each and every person, whether already a sub- 
scriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s 
subscription in advance we will forward THE 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any 
one volume from the following list : 
1. The Pickwick P: ‘ 

: Bat Rectan Bricker it plese 
David ey ey 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 














\. es. 

10. yf Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pases. 

lL “— “— Pictures from Italy, and American 
8. Zes. 

1. a of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 
ges. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketchea by Bos. 576 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 

mas Stories. 356 


" es. 
15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ia Master Humpbrey’s Clock, etc 
es. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 
ditional volume, postage paid. Each sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 
andsoon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
fn sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype lates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000, 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote : 

‘¢ They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 


a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
of American life will also be a very prominent | i115 papers will be full of the most interesting | blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will | ly like.” 
attraction for 1877. Its publication commenced ama valushie efviee and ec 1 be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, ~~ volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
the middle of December, and its title is timely and thoughtful. The department of | Stores. 
y Religious Intelligence will be enlarged 4nd | SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$6 A P APER CITY ” Iv. broadened. Literary matters will be looked IMMEDIATELY. 
8 We are also able to promise a series of “‘rich, 


Its author is 
D. R. LOCKE 
(REV. PETROLEUM VY. NASBY), 

President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ical satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 


sparkling. attractive, and interesting serials ever 
published. 


racy, and truthful’? communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


every “top topic,” as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “‘ an old 
man for counsel”? all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 





shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 





after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be acomplete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and busmess 
men, in all parts of the country, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 
surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 


the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 








We are prepared to send this premium 
through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 
over the United States and the C to the 


extent of 
100,000 
Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office, and delivered to subscribers there 
when desired. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT con- 
tains 32 large octavo pages (occasionally 36), 
forming a weekly magazine in itself; whereas 
nearly all other folded religious papers have only 
from 16 to 20 pages, and of much smaller size. 

Thus THE INDEPENDENT offers for $3 nearly 
twice as much as any other religious journal in 
the country or the world and is pre-eminently 


THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 
advance 


“ 





For 6 months, without premium, #1.00 in advance 
“ 3 “ . “ 0.75 “ 


FOR LIST OF OTHER PREMIUMS SEE PAGE 24 OF THIS PAPER. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 


GLUB RATES. 


J {x order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club 
Rates: 


For 5 new subscribers and $15 we will 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will 
« | send any 8 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club 

For 20 new subscribers and $60 we will 
send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will 
send any 15 volumes, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s works, to the getter-up of the 
club. 

In all cases the new subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 

Names of subscribers, and their choice of 
premiums, with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
plete full club lists, and care should be 
taken to state with each remittance that the 
nemes are to be credited on club account 


OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 
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MR. PECKSNIFF AND HIS DAUGHTERS, - 


BARNABY RUDGE AND HIS MOTHER. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








NOTICES. 


—— 


¢@™ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, |, 


News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the. communications 
of our cotrespondents. 

[2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, February Ist, 1877. 
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‘MR. MOODY IN BOSTON. 





WE shall anticipate good results from 
the meetings conducted by Mr. Moody in 
Boston. His successé¥ elsewhere have been 
80 remarkable that they alone would assure 
overflowing audiences. But no city in the 
country affords a larger element that is al- 
ready in sympathy with Mr. Moody and 
that Would flock to his Tabernacle. 

We often hear Boston spoken of as the 
headquarters of infidelity and as a special- 
ly hard field for religious work. It is not 
so. Boston is not so much infidel as New 
York, or Cincinnati, or St. Louis. It has a 
larger proportion of churchmembers, we 
believe, than any other city of its size in 
the country. Its suburbs are nearly all 
predominantly Evangelical. If Mr. Moody 
should fail in Boston, it will be not be- 
cause of the opposition of infidels, but be- 
cause the mass of the people are already so 
fully reached by the existing churches. 
The converts, we presume, will be found 
chiefly in the families of those already at- 
tached as attendants to the churches. 

The meetings in Boston have opened 
under the best auspices. On last Sunday 
afternoon and evening thousands were un- 
able to gain admittance to the Tabernacle, 
Mr. Moody preached from the appropriate 
text ‘‘ And Caleb stilled the people before 
Moses, and said, Let us go up at once and 
possess it.” His power was never greater 
over a sympathizing audience than in this 
sermon. He is supported by an admirable 
body ‘of Christian workers, who will re- 
spond to this appeal of the faithful spy of 
Canaan; and we doubt not that, with God’s 
accompanying blessing, there will be, with- 
out undue excitement, a large ingathering 
into the churches, 
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THE RASSAGE OF THE ELECTORAL 
BILL. 





THE bill for counting the electoral votes 
was passed by the Senate on Thursday of 
last week, after a continuous session of 
twenty hours, by a vote of 47 yeas to 17 
nays. The majority consisted of 24 Demo- 
cratic and 23 Republican senators. The 
minority vote was entirely Republican, with 
the exception of a single vote given by 
Senator Eaton, of Connecticut. The same 
bill was passed the next day by the House 
of Representatives, by-an affirmative vote 
of 191 against 86 in the negative. A polit- 
ical analysis of this vote shows that 158 
Democrats and 83 Republicans voted for 
the bill, and that 68 Republicans and 18 
Democrats voted against it. The Presi- 
dent’s approval of the bill makes it a law 
for this counting of the electoral votes. It 
has no application to any other countirig, 
except as il may be cited as a precedent. 

The essential propositions of the bill are 
four, as follows: 1. That the President of 
the Senate has nothing to do with the count- 
ing, except to open the certificates, to pre- 
side at the meeting of the two houses of 
Congress, and state questions and results. 
2. That electoral votes cannot be rejected 
by the action of either house without the 
concurrence of the other. 3. That, as a 
necessary implication, both houses, by con- 
currence, are competent to reject any num- 
ber of such votes. 4. That a grand com- 
mission, consisting of five senators, five 
representatives, and five associate justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
shall be organized, to decide all questions 
as to the vote of any state from which two 
sets of returns have been sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and that this decision 
shall be final, unless overruled by the con- 
current votes of both houses. Under these 
rules the counting will occur, and to the 
acceptance of the result thereof both polit- 
ical parties are committed through their 
representatives in Congress, 

It is a noticeable fact that this method of 
cgunting was much more generally sup- 
ported by Democrats than by Republicans. 
Taking the two houses of Congress to- 
gether, we have 182 Democratic votes for 
the bill and 19 such votes against it, and 
56 Republican votes for it and 85 such 
votes against it. This shows that the bill, 
though earnestly advocated by several em- 
inent Republicans, was, nevertheless, not 
favored by the majority of Republicars in 
the two houses of Congress, and that it 
was acceptable to an overwhelming major- 
ity of Democrats in both houses, The 
great objection to the bill among Republic- 
ans, as disclosed by the discussion, relates 
to the grand commission organized to set- 
tle disputed points in respect to those 
states from which have come two sets of 
papers, purporting to be gelectoral returns. 
This feature was its only recommendation 
to Democrats, looking at it in a purely 
partisan aspect of the question. The Re- 
publicans, at the possible peril of some 
commotion, had an absolutely sure thing 
under the forms of law without this bill; 
and the Democrats, on the other hand, had 
not the least possible chance of success ex- 
cept by revolutionary action on the part of 
the House of Representatives, which would 
have been a failure; if attempted. The 
party effect of the bill is that Republicans 
lose a certainty for a probability, and Dem. 
ocrats gain their only chance of success. 
We have no doubt that this aspect of the 
case had its influence in relation to the 
votes of the respective parties in the two 
houses of Congress. 

It would be unfair to the commission, 
though eviden'ly organized upon a purely 
political theory, to assume that its mem- 
bers will be governed by this theory when 
they come to consider and decide the ques- 
tions submitted to them. This would be 
equivalent to charging them with moral 
pérjury. Were it a conscious fact with 
them they wodld be perjurers before God 
and in the judgment of all honest men. We 
make no such assumption. Weare willing 
to believe and earnestly hope that the com- 
mission will faithfully and according to 
tHeir best judgment perform the duty as- 
signed, whatever may be the result. We 
should not have chosen such a pian, be- 
lieving it to be bad as a precedent and un- 
constitutional as a process; yet, it being 





chosen by the Congress of the country, the 
one thing to be done is to accept the result. 
The Democrats, effectually estopped from 
any revolutionary measures, will now have 
no need of the hundred thousand men that 
were to come to Washington and see that 
the counting was done right. Republicans 
have never proposed anything but acqui- 
escence in results arrived at under the 
forms of law; and this is what they will 
do now. : , 

One thing the American people, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, should most 
imperatively demand; and that is such an 
amendment of the Constitution as will 
leave no opportunity for similar complica- 
tions in the future. This crisis shows that 
there are serious defects in the Constitu- 
tion itself, and they should be remedied be- 
fore another Presidential election. 

——— rrr ___ 


METHODISM IN CITIES. 


THERE “are two poie@ts on which the 
Methodists confess weakness. With all 
‘the admitted excellencies of the system and 
methods of Methodism, it fails to retain its 
hold upon the young people, and it is, com- 
paratively, a failure in cities. The Method. 
ists, having discovered these facts, have 
not beep so weak as to attempt to hide 
them. They have been trying to ascertain 
the cause, in order that it might be removed, 
if possible. They have the good sense to 
see that they can gain nothing by denial or 
concealment. The better part of them wel- 
come criticism from within or without their 
denomination. There are only a few, we 
believe, who imagine that there are slander 
and treachery in every remark which is not 
laudatory of Methodism. Some representa- 
tives of this class of. Methodists have been 
unwisely allowed to pour abuse upon Drs, 
Curry, Kettell, and others, through the col- 
umns of the Christian Advocate, for saying, 
at the New York Preachers’ Meeting, that 
Methodism in this city was not so aggres- 
sive and prosperous as it ought to be. If 
these anonymous correspondents had at- 
tempted to refute this statement, instead of 
abusing the makers of it, they would have 
served the interests of the denomination 
much better. 

When it is said that Methodism is a 
failure in cities, it is not meant that it has 
no strength or standing in populous places. 
If it can be shown that the Methodists in 
the great cities do not bear the same pro- 
portion to the population of those cities 
that Methodists in country places do to the 
country population; or, if the Methodists do 
not hold in cities the same relative position 
of strength to other denominations that 
they occupy in the whole country, then itis 
proved not that Methodism is an absolute, 
but a comparative failure in cities. These 
comparisons we shall now make. For this 
purpose we have taken seven of the largest 
cities in the country. We give the statis- 
tics of the Protestant Episcopal Church, be- 
cause it attains to its highest success in 
cities, and those of the Presbyterian Church 
(Northern) because that communion is fairly 
successful in both city and country. The 
figures represent communicants. 





Oities. Methodist. Episcopalian. Presbyterian. 
New York...... 10,600 17,000 16,500 
Philadelphia. ..16,500 18,300 22,000 
Brooklyn...... -10,800 9,200 9,200 
Baltimore...... 10,000 6,200 2,600 
Boston.......... 3,900 4,000 1,400 
Chicago......... 4,300 3,000 4,500 
Cincinnati....... 3,400 2,300 38,300 

Totals....... 59,000 60,000 59,500 


These figures are very suggestive. They 
show a remarkably close contest be- 
tween the three denominations for the 
ascendency in point of numbers. We sus- 
pect, without being able to gather trust- 
worthy statistics, that the Baptists do not 
fall short of 60,000 in these cities by more 
than four thousand. We hope some of our 
Baptist friends will look this matter up. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has in 
the United States 1,387,000 members. .This 
is in the proportion of one Methodist to 
every 29 persons. The total population of 
the seven cities we have selected is 3,100,- 
000. If the Methodists do as well in them 
as in the whole country they will have 107,- 
000 members. But the fact is they come 
short of this by 48,000, or nearly one-half. 
New York City should have about 84,000, 
instead of 11,000. Take another illustra- 
tion. The population of the State of New 
York, leaving out New York and Brooklyn, 





is 2,987,000; and the number of Methodists 
in the state, after deducting 21,000 for 
New York and Brooklyn, is about 159,000, 
which is in the proportion of,one Methodist 
to every 18 persons. This ratio, if it could 
be applied to the population of New York 
City, would produce 55,000 Methodists, 
instead of 11,000. Many other such com- 
parisons could be made, to place beyond 
all doubt the truth of the statement that 
Methodism is a failure in cities. 

Now let us see how Methodism prospers 
in cities as compared with Episcopalianism 
and Presbyterianism. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church has in the nation about 
280,000 communicants, or one communi- 
cant out of every 148 persons. This ratio, 
applied to the seven cities given in our 
table, would give a total of 21,678 communi- 
cants, or about a third of the actual number. 
The Presbyterian Church reports 585,000 
members. Leaving out the states in which 
this body is not represented and calculat- 
ing on a basis of a population of thirty 
millions, it will appear that one out of every 
56 persons ig a Presbyterian. In the seven 
cities there should be, therefore, 55,360, 
which shows that the Presbyterians do a 
little better in cities than in the country 
generally. 

These calculations prove, therefore, that 
in the seven cities mentioned the Method- 
ists fall short of their proper quota by 
nearly one-half, or 48,000; that the Episco- 
palians exceed their proper quota by nearly 
39,000 and the Presbyterians theirs by 
about 4,000. The Methodists, to be as suc- 
cessful as the Episcopalians, should, in- 
stead of 59,000, have over 300,000; and to be 
as successful as the Presbyterians they 
should have 115,000. On the other hand, 
the Episcopalians, to have the same success 
as the Methodists, would need only 12,000, 
instead of 60,000; and the Presbyterians 
only 35,000, instead of 59,500. 

From the fact that the ‘‘ cradle of Amer- 
ican Methodism” is in New York, it might 
be reasonably expected that the Method- 
ists would be strong here. But they are 
not. Instead of 34,000, their proper quota, 
they have only about 11,000, On the other 
hand, the’ Episcopalians, who should have 
7,000, actually have 17,000. The Presby- 
terians fall short by 1,500. 

Here is evidence sufficient, certainly, to 
justify the assertions of Drs. Curry and 
Kettell. Itsuggests at once the question: 
Why does Methodism fail in cities? We 
may try to answer it hereafter. 

re 


DUPLICATE ELECTORAL RETURNS. 





Tue necessity for the appointment 
of a special commission to aid Congress 
in counting the eleetoral votes arises 
from the twofold fact that the two houses 
are politically opposed to each other, 
and that duplicate returns, each claiming 
to be genuine, have been sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate from four states. If 
both houses belonged to the same political 
party, they would be able to manage the 
matter without any help; and if only one 
set of returns had been made, it is highly 
probable that the same would be true. It 
is these duplicates, not of the same returns, 
but politically different sets of returns com- 
ing from the same state, that have created 
the chief part of the embarrassment. 

The facts are that the Republican returns 
from South Carolina, Florida, and Louisi- 
atta are the ones that exist in strict con- 
formity with the law. An election for 
electors was held in each of these states on 
the day appointed by law; and the votes 
were canvassed by the constituted authori- 
ties thereof, and the Republican electors in 
each state were declared to have been 
chosen by the people. The state authority 
in each of these states gave to these clect- 
ors a certificate of their appointment. 
They met at the proper time, cast and can- 
vassed their votes, and made their returns 
to the President of the Senate, as required 
by law. Not a single one of the essential 
facts marking these returns is to be found 
in the Democratic returns, so-called, from 
the same states. The Democratic electors 
were never chosen at all by the people, as 
determined by the only authority that could 
legally settle that question. They never 
had any legal certificates of their election; 
and when they met and professed to act as 
electoral colleges they had no official char 
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acter whatever, any more than any other 
equal number of private citizens. The 
papers made out by them as electoral re- 
turns have no such character; and there is 
no reason in law and none in fact why the 
President of the Senate should have paid 
the least attention to them. He was not 
bound to receive them. They were not 
the papers which the Constitution directed 
him to receive, because they did not come 
from the persons who had been appointed 
to the office of electors, as determined by 
the only authority that could decide this 
question of fact. They are, hence, shams, 
pure and simple, not having the merit of 
existing under any color of law. 

How came these shams into existence at 
all? That they would not have existed 
but for the inventive genius of Abram 8. 
Hewitt, the chairman of the National Dem- 
ocratic Committee, we do not pretend to 
say; but fact it is that a short time before 
the meeting of the electoral colleges Mr. 
Hewitt telegraphed to the defeated Dem- 
ocratic candidates for. electors in these 
states and recommended them to go 
through the prescribed form of voting for 
President and Vice-President, and then 
send on their returns to the Président of 
the Senate. They complied with the rec- 
ommendation; and, hence, these duplicate 
returns, and, hence, also the necessity for 
an extraordinary and extra-constitutional 
commission, invested with all the powers of 
Congress, if it has any powers, to decide 
for Congress which set of returns shall be 
recognized as authentic and valid, unless 
both houses, after hearing the decision, 
shall reject it. Republicans have played 
no such tricks. They might have done so 
in this state, in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Indiana, and thus raised the question 
whether Mr. Tilden is entitled to the elect- 
oral votes of these states. The trick isa 
very simple oné in the mere machinery of 
its action; yet itis very dangerous when 
the two houses of Congress are politically. 
opposed and either house lends itself to its 
support. Let it succeed now, and it will’ 
be tried again and become a very bad pre-’ 
cedent in our national politics. 

The only ground upon which this party 
artifice can possibly succeed in respect to 
any one of the three states named lies in 
the assumption that the electoral commis- 
sion will interpret the powers of Congress 
to be those of a returning board, and, 
hence, its own powers to be of the same 
character. If it should come to this con- 
clusion, then it is possible that the electoral 
votes of one or more of these states may 
be lost to Governor Hayes, which would 
result in the election of Mr. Tilden by the 
House of Representatives. The conclusion 
would be the destruction of the electoral 
system as defined in the Constitution, since 
it would imply that authentic certificates 
of the appointment of electors and au- 
thentic lists of the votes cast by those 
electors are not the imperative rule of the 
votes to be counted. Anything that dis- 
turbs this rule is fatal to the system. 
Senator Dawes, hence, moved an amend- 
ment to the electoral bill, when it was be- 
fore the Senate, providing that the com- 
mission should not go behind the legal 
papers and undertake to judge of the pro- 
ceedings of the state authorities of which 
they are the evidence and expression This 
amendment was in exact harmony with 
the intent of the Constitution; yet Senator 
Thurman characterized it as a ‘‘ dagger” in 
the electoral bill, since, if the amendment 
were adopted, not a Democrat of either 
house would support the bill. It would 
entirely spoil the game of these spurious 
electoral returns and secure to Governor 
Hayes the votes of the three states in ques- 
tion with absolute certainty. 

If, however, the commission, as we 
think must be the case, should decide that 
the powers of Congress in counting the 
votes, and, hence, its own powers, are lim- 
ited to the authentic electoral papers, and 
do not extend to any revision or correction 
of the official judgment of the constituted 
state authorities in canvassing the votes of 
the people, then the whole question will be 
narrowed down to the case of Oregon and 
to the vote which Mr. Cronin gave for Til- 
den and Hendricks. Here we say very 
frankly that if the fraud against the 
people of that state, and through them 
against the people of the United 
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States, has been so perpetrated that it 
cannot be correcté@ without assuming 
for Congress powers which it does not pos- 
sess, and without violating the plain prin- 
ciples of the electoral system, as defined by 
the Constitution, then let Mr. Tilden have 
the benefit of the fraud. It would give him 
the.one needed. vote that would make him 
President; and if he should choose to accept 
the office secured by fraud, then he is wel- 
come to the experiment. This, we are 
aware, would be a bad state of things; yet 
not so bad as to subvert the Constitution 
by a false precedent. Four years will cure 
the one evil, but would not cure the other. 

Fortunately, there is no necessity of 
traveling outside of the two sets of papers 
in order to dispose of the Oregon case. 
Both sets show that Cartwright and Odell, 
two of the Republican electors, were duly 
appointed as electors. The return made 
by Cartwright and Odell, who formed a 
majority of the electors, declares that there 
was a vacancy, which they filled, as they 
were authorized to do by law, before the 
votes were cast. Cronin’s return says that 
there were two vacancies, because Cart- 
wright and Odell, whose names were in 
the certificates he had pocketed, would not 
act with him, and that he filled these va- 
cancies. Now, by all the papers it appears 
that Cartwright and Odell were duly ap- 
pointed electors. The simple question to be 
decided is whether two electors or one 
constitutes a majority and a quorum in an 
electoral college consisting of three mem- 
bers, and whether the acts of one man in 
organizing the college or the acts of two 
men in organizing it were the lawful acts. 
The commission will not be seriously em- 
barrassed in deciding whether two or one 
is a majority of three. 

We expressed our opinion last week of 
the electoral bill and we see no occasion 
for changing it. Though it gives Mr, 
Tilden a chance, under the rules of law, 
where-before he had none, we do not ‘see 
how it can result @herwise than in declar- 
ing Governor Hayes elected according to 
law. This is the fact, as we view the case; 
yet, if the decision should be otherwise, 
then Republicans will peacefully accept 
the result and wait till the next time. De- 
feated parties must accept defeat under the 
forms of law as administered by its con- 
stituted agents or popular government is 
an impossibility. 


Editorial Notes, 


THE letter which The Interior received from 
the Rev. Dr. W. T. Findley, of Newark, N. J., 
anent the See case, seems to have so dumb- 
founded that rot easily flustered journal that 
it has not a word to say about it. Dr. Findley 
writes that the women who occupied Mr. See’s 
pulpit ‘‘ preached,” and that they were licensed 
to preach. They spoke not as mere temper- 
ance talkers; butas preachers. Dr, Findley 
adds, by way of distinction: 

‘Pending the same convention of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, women 
delivered temperance talks, or addresses, in 
two other Presbyterian pulpits of the city— 
that of Dr. Fewsmith and my own. No excep- 
tion on the part of the Presbytery was taken to 
this fact. And, several months preceding, a 
Miss Willard, of your city, delivered a very 
effective address on ‘“ Everybody’s War,” in 
my pulpit, one Sabbath evening, to quite a 
large congregation. The Presbyters had noth- 
ing to say against this fact. 

“If you will refer to the action of General 
Assembly in 1874, you will see where we stand, 
so. far as the right and privilege of women to 
speak—not preach—in religious meetings is 
concerned. It is submitted to the discretion 
of pastors and sessions in our churches, and 
they can do as they think best for Christian 
edification in regard to it.” 

Dr. Findley was, if we mistake not, one of the 
committee of the General Assembly which, in 
1874, brought in the report to which he refers, 
and his own action is an authorized comment 
on it. He and Dr, Fewsmith have allowed 
women, those that spoke for Mr. See among” 
them, to occupy their pulpits. Miss Willard 
occupied Dr. Findley’s pulpit on Sunday even- 
ing at the time of the regular preaching serv- 
ices, with “‘a very effective address on ‘ Every- 
body’s War.’’’ It was preceded, doubtless, by 
the regulation hymn, Scripture, long prayer, 
and second hymn, and succeeded by prayer, 
lymn, and benediction. It took the place of a 
sermon and gave proper Sabbath instruction 
an exhortation, To make it a sermon, it only 
required that she should read aloud a single 
verse of Scripture (say Proverbs xx, 1) before 
beginning her address, As if what was helpful 
without Scripture would become harmful with 
it! As if St. Paul, who never heard of a, 
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spoke from a text, meant to forbid not public 
speaking, not public teaching, but biblical ex- 
ordiums! But it is said that these women 
were “‘licensed’’ preachers. We did not know 
it; but, if so, is this the position of those who 
voted with Dr. Findley to condemn Mr. See, 
that a woman not accredited as fit to teach may 
teach, while one accredited as fit to teach may 
not teach ? : 


Wao would expect opposition from Meth- 
odists to revival movements? After Moody 
and Sankey left New York, last spring, 
one of the Methodist ministers expressed the 
opinion at the Preachers’ Meeting that such 
revivals did more harmthan good. Now comes 
Dr. Scudder, presiding elder of Bridgeport Dis- 
trict, with these remarks: ‘‘ The professional 
evangelists, employed in churches for the con- 
version of sinners, are of doubtful use. They 
have no pastoral charge, are often not or- 
dained, and are irresponsiblein respect of char- 
acter. We have suffered much through the 
sting left behind in several instances in New 
York and Albany. Does not that system of 
evangelism injure the minister in the character 
of his own preaching? It implies that the min- 
ister lacks, and the result is a kind of human- 
izing religion. Are fruits of this kind the most 
valuable? I have come to the conclusion that 
they are superficial and unabiding. The reac- 
tion is terrible, and the churches are damaged 
in growth and wealth. How many of your 
churckes have gained converts through the 
great revival here not a twelvemonth ago?”’ 
While admitting the good deeds of Moody and 
Sankey, Dr. Scudder ventured the assertion 
that such wholesale conversion of souls was 
something almost incomprehensible to ordinary 
minds, and he believed that such results were 
not permanent or abiding. The other and bet- 
ter known Dr. Scudder, of Brooklyn, at his last 
Friday-night prayer-meeting asked his people 
to remember in their prayers the meetings to be 
begun by Mr. Moody in Boston; and, when 
somebody asked him if he was the Dr. Scudder 
reported in the morning’s papers as having 
made the above remarks, he replied that he 
would cut his tongue out before he would utter 
such words. His church gathered in over a 
hundred members at the close of Mr. Moody’s 
Brooklyn meetings. , 

THE new theory of Christian union pro- 
pounded in last week’s Presbyterian Banner is 
based on the following statement: ‘‘ Only those 
who have strong and well-grounded convic- 
tions with regard to doctrine and church gov- 
ernment can have any real and earnest desire 
for bringing all denominations of Christians 





into closer unity.’”’> The more, men differ the 
more they agree; or, to turn the proposition 
around, the nearer men agree in their religious 
convictions the further they are from Christian 
union, especially if they hold these doctrines 
strongly. The Close-Communion Baptist is to 
become closer and closer, and the Open-Com- 
munion Baptist moré and more open, till, at 
last, by the very strength of their opposing 
convictions they will be one. The Sabbatari- 
ans and the friends of the Continental Sunday 
have now different ideas, or use a different 
terminology ; but, after alittle more strength of 
conviction gets into their minds, they will 
come together naturally and speedily. Gener- 
al Atonement men and limited Atonement men 
still hold off and hold out; but, after being a 
little better grounded in their differing convic- 
tions, a little more warmed up in the truth 
of their several opinions, they will rush out of 
their respective camps into a firm uoion—like 
the two cannon-balls exhibited in the Berlin 
Museum, hot enough and hard enough to weld. 
In Scripture, the lion wickedly but honestly 
eats the kid because he likes kid; but your 
fierce sectarian “ bites and devours ’’ the man 
that “follows not with him,” not because he 
hates the man—oh, no !—but because he hates 
the herbs on which he feeds. Devout denomi- 
nationalist! But let us not be discouraged. 
The Banner tells us that the wolf is whetting 
bis appetite on mutton, not to take in the inno- 
cent lamb, but simply to get himself ready to 
dwell together in unity with that little lamb. 
The lion, it seems, is to eat ox like straw, in 
order that he may learn to eat straw like the 
ox. Beautiful thought! If this be so, then we 
have hope of The Banner—“‘ the oldest religious 
newspaper’’—dwelling in concord with us. 
We have our convictions, “‘strong and. well- 
grounded.”’ So have The Banner, The Interior, 
The Presbyterian, the Boston Pilot, The Free- 
man’s Journal, and a host of other defenders 
of the faith, Let us fight it out on this line. 
This way lies unity, for the fighting is done by 
“men of distinctly pronounced opinions.” 
But, seriously, if, as we hold, nothing is to 
make a different denomination but a different 
Christ, and other differencesare to be discussed 


no more difficulty in having one creed than in 
having one Bible, or of Christian union being a 
fact than of its being a duty. 





Tue Rev. Jonn 8. C. Ansortr’s article on 





sermon, who.never saw a pulpit, who never 


‘* Funeral Sermons ”’ has attracted considerable 


in the sphere of Christian liberty, then there is . 


comment. Zion’s Advocate contrasts Mr. Ab- 
bott’s experience that funeral sermons may 
help religious interest with that ofa Baptist 
revivalist, Mr. Peacock, who declares that they 
often quench such interest, as the mind will 
not endure two’ kinds of excitement at once. 
Its explanation is as profound as it is simple— 
namely, that Mr. Peacock’s preaching, being 
largely emotional, was thus affected by 
another overpowering emotion; while Mr. 
Abbott’s preaching appealed more to the 
understanding, and was rather helped by the 
same cause. We might here call attention to 
the last paragraph in Mr. Abbott’s article, on 
page 25 of this number, whose frankness is as 
admirable as the faith that is so little stumbled 
that it does not occur to the writer to balance 
his confession of ignorance by an apologetic 
‘* Nevertheless.’”? He says: 

‘‘ And here let me remark that, after the 
studies of threescore years, the dreadful mys- 
tery of the introduction of sin and misery 
into this world remains as tnscrutable as ever. 
All the arguments of philosophers and theolo- 
gians throw not a single ray of light into my 
mind upon the question why a being of infinite 
wisdom, love, and power, should have found 


it necessary to allow such @ world as this to 
come into being.”’ 


Last week we replied to The Interior that we 
believed that a large portion of the Universalist 
clergy would co-operate cordially in revival 
work with the Evangelical pastors, if so invited. 
We now have the authority of The Christian 
Leader to support what we said : 

‘With what force Dr. Ryder urges that Mr. 
Moody makes a mistake in not inviting the 
so-called Evangelical sects to unite with him in 
his good work. But, it may be objected, Mr. 
Moody does not agree with them in some mat- 
ters of doctrine. What ofthat? Are there not 
more points of agreement than of difference ? 
Do not Universalists believe in God the Father, 
Christ the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit of Grace? 
Do they not believe in conversion, in the efficacy 
of prayer, and in the beauty and glory of praise ? 
Certainly, and, though they might differ from 
what Mr. Moody said on more than one occa- 
sion, that would not prevent them from giving 
him a hearty co-operation in what he has in 
view—the winning of soulsto Christ. We be- 
lieve it possible for Universalists and their 
friends of the other churches to meet on the 
same platform without any conflict of feeling, 
however that might be as to doctrine.”’ 

But we do not wish to ignore the supposed 
bars to co-operation. The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate puts the case thus : 

“Dr. Ryder believes in ‘regeneration,’ in 
‘conversion,’ in ‘future punishment’; but the 
denial of Christ’s true deity (though he may be 
‘divine ’), of man’s utter depravity, and conse- 
quent need for divine atonement, and of the 
perpetuity of future punishment make dis- 
tinctions with real differences. At the same 
time, Dr. Ryder is an earnest Christian worker, 
and his devout, solicitous, and downright 
plainness of Gospel speech places him among 
the foremost of his denomination in success 
and contagious enthusiasm to make the world 
better. . « Dr. Ryder believes not in the 
Moody theology or methods. Perhaps we, too, 
might not accept all points in the former, 
should we gather them as they come to us 
through the filter of his inherited though un- 
conscious Calvinistic formulas ; but when they 
fall from his lips in earnest speech, with their 
manifest definitions, we seldom falter.”’ 

Here is the offending of Dr. Ryder, selected as a 
typical Unitarian, which makes him unfit to be 
invited to co-operate with other Christians in 
revival work. He believes that men are sinful, 
very sinful—so sinful that they are utterly lost 
without Christ; but his notion of the good side, 
which all admit exists in human nature, is such 
that he will not use the term “ total depravity.”’ 
He believes in an atonement which came only 
through the death of Christ, which Christ was 
“the brightness of the Fatber’s glory and the 
express image of his person”; but, although 
he accepts the Bible description of Christ, he 
is not prepared to assert philosophically his 
precise co-ordination with the Father. He be- 
lieves in a future punishment of indefinite dur- 
ation; but he believes that at some time the 
spirits in prison will repent and be saved 
through Christ. He does net believe ail that 
Mr. Moody says, any more than a Methodist 
does; but he believes in all that is practical in 
repentance, in conversion, in faith in Christ, in 
consecration toGod: No matter. Let him stand 
aside. Perhaps treating him like an enemy 
may win him to closer harmony and sympathy. 


SoME months ago we published an article 
from a correspondent reflecting severely upon 
Mrs. Margaret F, Sullivan, wife of the Chicago 
journalist who killed Priocipal Hanford. The 
point of that criticism, so far as it was severe, 
was that Mrs. Sullivan, being a Catholic anda 
writer for the press, had made herself a recog- 
nized political power while opposing the grant- 
ing the right of suffrage to women ; but that 
when a severe attack was made upon her, she 
had treated it as an indignity to herself 
as a woman, and had. incited her hus- 
band to murder her slanderer.. Her hus- 
band was tried for the murder, and the jury 
disagreed, one being in favor of conviction and 
the rest of acquittal. The judge was charged 
by the press with having shown a bitter parti- 
san feeling throughout in favor of the accused. 
As to the merits of the case we have no judg- 





ment to give. A new trial will open on the 
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nineteenth of February, which may settle the 
facts. We only wish to say, in justice to Mrs. 
Sullivan, that, however scheming, ambitious, 
and “ smart’’ she may be, the evidence in the 
case seemed to acquit her entirely of any part 
in inciting the killing of Mr. Hanford. We 
notice that Prof. Swing, in The Alliance, has 
published his judgment that she was not lead- 
er in the deed and that the evidence showed 
her entire innocence. From what we had 
known of her history, we could not believe the 
charge against her possible, and we are glad to 
acquit her of it. 


THAT expression of St. Paul’s, ‘braided 
hair,” suggests one of the curious facts about 
our version. Perhaps most of our readers are 
more familiar with it as ‘‘broidered hair.’ 
The old English versions nearly all translated it 
*‘broided hair,’”’ broid being old English for 
braid. In that form it went into King James’s 
version, in 1611, and so continued for a few 
years. But about 1620, the word “ broided’’ 
becoming apparently obsolete, some bright 
printer substituted for it the word “ broidered,”’ 
a word which sounds well, perhaps, but which 
means nonsense as applied to the hair, whichis 
not a convenient vehicle for broidery. Thetext 
continued, however, in this corrupt form until 
about twenty years sgo, when careful revisions 
of the text were made in England andin this 
country. As aresult, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Bibles have returned to forgotten ‘‘ broided,”’ 
while the American Bibles give it ‘‘braided.”’ 
But if any one of our readers looks up I Tim- 
othy ii, 9, in a Bible of thirty years old, he will 
be pretty sure to read that women are not to 
embroider their hair, a prohibition less likely 
to be disobeyed than that to be found in the 
Scriptures as now printed by the American 
Bible Society. In this connection we may add 
that we not infrequently hear it stated by 
scholars that the passage in Hosea ‘‘ He hewed 
them by the prophets ’’ is an early misprint per- 
petuated and never corrected for ‘‘ shewed.”’ 
This isa mistake. There has no letter been 
omitted. 


THE Tribune hits the nail squarely on the head 
in the following about dueling: ‘‘ Moreover, 
considering that those who fight duels are pre- 
sumably men of the nicest honor and have done 
nothing of which, according to their theory, 
they should be ashamed, would it not be a little 
more consistent if they should be ready any- 
where and everywhere to avow frankly what 
they have done and so far justify it in the eyes 
of men?” That’s it, gentlemen. If you have 
been bulldozing or have done an “honorable 
thing ”’ in firing off pistols—with either lead or 
paper bullets—at each other or into the air, 
why not show a single spark of genuine manly 
courage and own up in the matter? Don’t, we 
pray you, be ashamed of any real Simon-pure 
‘deed of honor,’’ for such deeds are scarce 
these days. Courage, gentlemen ! 


ConGRESSMAN LAWRENCE recently said, in 
the House of Representatives, that “‘ the decis- 
fon of aduly authorized canvassing board, made 
in the forms prescribed by law, declaring an 
officer elected, vests in him a title to the office, 
and this decision is final and conclusive until 
otherwise determined in a court or tribunal au- 
thorized to hear a contest or try again the title 
to the office.’’ ‘“ What about Oregon ?”” shouted 
Fernando Wood, of this city. ‘‘ Does the gen- 
tleman include the electoral vote of the State 
of Oregon?” General Garfield interjected the 
following reply : ‘‘If the fraud in the State of 
Oregon has been so committed that we haveno 
power to inquire into it without violating the 
limitations of the Constitution, then I hope 
that Mr. Tilden will be counted in by fraud 
and installed.’’ A very goodanswer. Yet for- 
tunately the Oregon fraud lies on the face of 
of the papers sent to Washington, and, hence, 
admits of remedy without violating the Con- 
stitution. 


Miss BELLA A. Lookwoop, of the District of 
Columbia, has addressed a memorial to Con- 
gress asking for the passage of a law that will 
enable her and all other women similarly situ- 
ated to practice the legal profession at the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
from which she has been excluded by the 
action of the Court, on the ground that she isa 
woman. The recitals of her memorial are that 
she is a graduate of Genesee College, in New 
York State ; that she was admitted to the Na- 
tional Law University of Washington, and 
passed through the regular curriculum of 
study, and received her diploma in 1878; that 
in the same year she was admitted to the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and has since been engaged in constant 
practice before that Court; that it has been 
the custom of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States to admit members of the bar of the 
Supreme Coart of the District of Columbia, on 
a motion to this effect and taking the oath pre- 
scribed ; and that her exclusion from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States works a 
serious injury to her in the practice of her pro- 
fession, for which she asks relief by a statute 
enacted by Congress. She enforces her own 


petition by the signatures of several legal gen- 
tlemen, who unite with her in asking Congress 
to pass the bill entitled ‘‘ An Act to relieve the 
legal disabilities of women,’ and also by the 
signatures of a number of prominent ladies, 
who are well known as the advocates of 
women’s rights. If asked to sign this memori- 
al, we should have done so most cheerfully. 
We know of no good reason why women, if 
properly-qualified, should not be permitted to 
practice the legal profession in any court of 
this country, the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding. 


A RECENT number of the Albany Law Journal 
contains an article which is the first of a series 
from the pen of Judge Neilson, chief-justice 
of the Superior Court of Brooklyn, upon 
Rufus Choate, one of the greatest of American 
lawyers and at the same time one of the best 
and purest of American citizens. The judge 
could hardly have chosen a better theme for 
his facile and able pen. He is himself an emi- 
nent lawyer, as well as an accomplished judge, 
whose uame the country has learned to re- 
spect, and by the habits of his mind in thor- 
ough and hearty sympathy ‘with his theme. 
The first article contains a graphic sketch of 
various points of similarity and contrast be- 
tween Mr. Choate and Lord Macaulay, es- 
pecially as disclosed in the recently published 
work of Trevelyan. The American lawyer and 
statesman does not suffer by comparison with 
the British essayist. While his equal in bril- 
liancy and far his superior in legal knowledge, 
he is shown in the incidents cited by Judge 
Neilson to be much the finer, purer, and 
lovelier model of the true man. The first 
article, written in the usual clear, compact, and 
forcible style of the Judge, gives a good promise 
of what is to come. We congratulate the 
readers of the Albany Law Journal, standing 
as it does at the head of the law journals of 
this country, upon the pleasant and profitable 
service they are about to receive from one so 
competent to render it and upon a subject 
which cannot fail to be one of interest. We 
should not be surprised if Judge Neilson, now 
that he has gotten his hand in, should at last 
end in making a book. Books are sometimes 
born in this way. 


THE report of the commission appointed ‘‘to 
investigate the affairs of the state-prisons of 
this state and the State Reformatory, at Elmi- 
ra,’? making a volume of 818 pages, was last 
week presented to the legislature. The facts 
which it details in regard to the state-prisons 
show that they have been horribly and fraudu- 
lently managed, and explain why these prisons 
have for years past been such an enormous 
tax upon the people, costing every year hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in excess of the 
earnings of the convicts. The report more 
than confirms previous reports on this subject. 
The inspectors of our state-prisons have hith- 
erto been politicians, chosen to the office as 
their share of the reward for party services ; 
and their theory and that of those under them 
seem to have been to make the business asort 
of general grab-bag for official plunder, rather 
than an economical discipline of convicts and 
a public service to the state. We were aware 
that the whole system has been grossly mis- 
managed, and have repeatedly commented 
upon it; yet we did not know before, and the 
community generally did not know, that this 
mismanagement was so corrupt. Fortunately, 
the people have amended their constitution and 
provided that the state-prisons of this state 
shall be placed under the contro] of a superin- 
tendent, to be appointed by the governor, with 
the approval of the senate. Let us now have 
a man fit for the office and such changes in the 
law as will enable him to inaugurate and carry 
out a thorough reform. The system should be 
entirely divorced from party politics. 





Tue riotous and disgraceful scenes at St. 
James’s, Hatcham, England, where the Ritualis- 
tic Mr. Tooth holds forth, continue to attend 
the services every Sunday. The police are 
regularly called in to prevent violent proceed- 
ings on the partof the mob; but their presence 
is ineffectual to prevent disorderly demonstra- 
tions, such as ought to be tolerated in no civil- 
izedcommunity. It matters not what the char- 
acter of the services may be, so long as they do 
not violate the peace of the community—they 
may be Christian, Jewish, Mormon, Mohammed- 
an, Confucian, or infidel—the American law 
recognizes them as among the inalienable rights 
of citizens and protects them tothe utmost. 
As to Mr. Tooth himself, we have been won- 
dering whether he wquid be allowed to go on 
in defiance of the lawsof the country and of 
the sentence of inhibition pronounced by a 
competent court. We do not understand what 
the Ritualists expect to gain by resistance to 
the administration of established laws. If the 
laws are obnoxious, they have the right to use 
all their influence to have them repealed ; but 
while on the statute-book, they should be faith- 
fully and loyally observed by those who accept 
astate church. This is evidently the view of 





Lord Penzance, who has taken steps to have 
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his decision in Mr. Tooth’s case enforced. Mr. 
Tooth may be imprisoned indefinitely, if he re- 
fuses to submit. The case is attracting an un- 
usual degree of attention in England, and it 
may end in making of the whole Ritualistic 
party a party of Liberationists. 





As the year begins the English Church papers 
are full of advertisements of such innocent 
helps for preachers as manuscript and litho- 
graphed sermons. One dealer in this article 
spreads a big ‘“ad”’ across the first pageof the 
chief ritualistic organ : ‘‘ Collections of manu- 
cript sermons purchased for cash. Must be 
original, modern, legible, and of thoroughly 
good Church tone. Apply, with specimens, to 
.’ He has for sale several different 
series of printed sermons for Suf@ays and fes- 
tivals, sent “‘to subscribers only”; others 
to children, and others to servants. Another 
** Beneficed Parish Priest”? (M. A. Cantab.) ad- 
vertises on the same leaf ‘Sound, original, 
practical’’ lithograpbed sermons ; and says that 
“more than 300 of the clergy have given vol- 
untary testimony to the great superiority of 
this publication over others of the kind and 
the great boon it is to them in their large, over- 
crowded parishes.” Another Reverend M. A. 
offers to send a manuscript specimen sermon 
free to anybody who will ask for it. To our 
readers it will appear inconceivable how men 
put forth to teach morality, not to say Chris- 
tianity, can be such infamous cheats. 








THE following prayer is from a daily paper 
published in Calcutta, and that, too, one whose 
editors and readers disbelieve in Christianity. 
It is not inappropriate for this country, in view 
of the late disasters : 

“Supreme Ruler, God of might and mercy, 
have compassion, we pray thee, upon the souls 
of the hundreds of thousands who have per- 
ished by the late cyclone in our country. Un- 
aware and unprepared, they were hurled into 
sudden death, and we hear of them, their suf- 
ferings, and their terrible passing away, like a 
strange dream thatis related. The mystery 
of thy dealings with the world is past our com- 
prehension; we wonder, and we are struck 
with awe, and humble ourselves to the dust 
before thee. While we, unworthy as we are of 
life, are spared by thee in health and happi- 
ness, and everything is cheerful around us, so 
many of our brethren and sisters are torn 
away untimely from all that they prized. Our 
common Father, how e forbear to ask thy 
gracious blessing on them in the other world? 
And, while we pray for them, we cannot forget 
the survivors and sufferers left behind among 
us by the wind and the flood. Lord, rouse in 
our hearts the feelings of compassion and the 
sense of duty. Give the rulers of the country 
to understand their responsibilities at the pres- 
ent moment of sadness and aco | Incline 
the landlords and the rich to come forward to 
help the poor and unsheltered. Out of our 
energy and substance may we, in the name of 
sacred duty, spend for thy afflicted children 
and do what we can to make them happy.” 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S discoveries at Mycenez 
have been so remarkable, not to say startling, 
that one cannot help raising the question, how. 
ever suspicious and ungracious it may seem, 
whether the discoverer is a man to be trusted.. 
By,his own confession, he is one of the most fan- 
tastical men that ever lived. After reading his 
biography, as told by himself and lately by a 
friend of his in The Hvening Post, we have been 
tempted to raise the question whether there is 
any Dr. Schliemann, or whether he is not him- 
self amyth. The man who could put himself 
up and his fortune as a prize for proficiency in 
Homeric Greek among the girls of Athens and 
then marry the victor, is capable of pretty 
nearly anything that is bizarre. His discoveries 
at Troy must have been mainly genuine. At 
least, we have accepted them as such, and 
see no probability of imposture about 
those huge earthen jars or the thousands 
of ornamented whorls. The gold and sil- 
ver vessels of Hissarlik had every appear- 
ance of being genuine, and the double- 
mouthed cup especially (depas amphicupellon) 
appeared to certify itself. We were not sur- 
prised at the owl-headed female figures, 
though that they could be the original 
glauctpis Athéné was more doubtful. But these 
Mycenz discoveries, we confess, need looking 
into. Inthe first place,he promised us from 
the City of Agamemnon a supply of cow- 
headed Junos (bodpis Héré), and, sure enough, 
here they come to order. Then here comes 
another splendid lot of gold. But one cannot 
help thinking that two finds of gold are almost 
too good fortune for one man; and one of the 
gold vessels is another depas amphicupellon— 
rare good luck. When we read of this we re- 
member that he and his Greek wife were the 
only persons that saw and dug up his Trojan 
treasure-trove, having hastily uncovered it 
while his workmen were at dinner. Then these 
gigantic bones! Of course, we make allow- 
ance for Dr. Schliemann’s constant exaggera- 
tion, and understand that “gigantic” with 
him means only of a large size; but we are not 
so certain that those heroes were of a particu- 
larly large size, ag compared with modern 
Europeans. That their skeletons should have 
been found at all is remarkable enough, and 
the mummylike preservation of one of them is 





most marvelous. Then, again, asaletterfrom 


Mrs. Prof. Ernst Curtius, published in The 
Hvening Fost, informs us, those gold but- 
tons, coins, etc. found by Dr. Schliemann 
are of incredible thinness, which would not 
make the wealthy Myctne quite so rich, after 
all. Then that remark of Prof. Curtius, quoted 
by Mrs. C., that the portrait on the mask 
looks like a Byzantine head of Christ, is very 
curious. The Professor, as learned and com- 
petent a man as lives and who is in Greece for 
the purpose of overseeing the excavations at 
Delphi, does not seem to have got much satis- 
isfaction out of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, 
which he hastened to Mycene tosee. They 
are utterly unlike the contents of any other 
tombs known. Heartily as we have accepted 
the Hissarlik discoveries, we feel inclined, be- 
fore fully accepting these, to remember that 
the race of Simonides and Chasles and Chat- 
terton and Shapira may not be quite extinct. 


Inp14 is the land of violent contrasts ; the 
intensity of the brilliant lights that illuminate 
certain spots in that region of primeval en- 
chantment oniy renders the shadows which rest 
on other parts the more somber and gloomy. 
The English papers are just now enlivened 
with brilliant descriptions of the splendid 
shows which made the proclamation of 
Victoria as Empress of India, at Delhi, so 
memorable for the native Indian. But the 
same journals that contain the report of the 
gorgeous displays at Delhi contain also the 
most dismal reports of terrible sufferings in 
Southern India, from the effects of the famine 
which desolates the broad belt of terri- 
tory extending from Kandeish, in the 
Bombay Presidency, through the Nizam’s do- 
minions, to the eastern coast, beyond Madras. 
The famine has been the result of a drought 
which has lasted a year and a half, and it has 
now assumed such fearful proportions that 
eighteen millions of people are represented to 
bein a condition of nearly absolute starvation. 
The government of India by England is, of 
course, paternal. The people are not permitted 
to take care of themselves, and they must 
necessarily look to the government to save 
them from the evils which they could not of 
themselves prevent. The Empress, who as- 
sumes toward her Indian subjects the charac- 
ter of a mother and sends her viceroy to repre- 
sent her majestic personality before them, is 
looked to by them for relief, and, to preserve 
her power over them, must by some means af- 
ford it. The predecessor of Lord Lytton, 
Lord Northbrook, had to contend with 
a similar calamity in Bengal, which he 
did with success; but at an expenditure of 
money which caused him to be very unpopular 
at home. Lord Lytton will have to furnish the 
means of subsistence to the starving inhabitants 
of the Deccan; and, in doing it, he will hardly 
give so much satisfaction to Britons as he did 
at Delhi, by presiding over the festivities in 
honor of his sovereign’s new dignities. To us 
in America, where a superabundance of food is 
the rule and anything like a famine has never 
been known, these frequently recurring famines 
in India awaken a feeling that they must be the 
result of gross mismanagement on the part of 
the government authorities. The native Indian 
is extremely frugal in his habits, and even in his 
best condition he is a starveling in comparison 
with our overfed countrymen. It ought to be 
an easy matter to save him from the conse- 
quences of a drought, which does not come of 
a sudden, but gives due notice of its coming to 
a scientific observer. He is none the less an ob- 
ject entitled to sympathy in his sufferings ; 
and, if he were within a week’s travel of our 
shores, as Ireland is, something might be done 
here to afford him relief. But India is too far 
off; and the Empress who has just been pro- 
claimed at Delhi must left by the Western 
world to furnish food for her starving subjects 
in the East. 


++eeHow The Christian at Work confuses 
things! The question of mixed conferences 
does not in the slightest involve the question 
whether a congregation mainly of one color 
shall select a pastor of its prevalent color. 
The question is whether the colored church 
and colored pastor shall be shut of from fellow- 
ship with the white church and white pastor 
into a separate organization, in which the up- 
per caste shall not be humiliated by associa- 
tion with them, and shall not at the conference 
communion season kneel down by the side of 
the colored brothers and eat and drink with 
them. “The truth,” says The Christian at 
Work, ‘can be quite as truly declared by col- 
ored men in colored churches as by white men 
in colored churches.’’ Certainly; but what 
has that to do with the matter? Dr. Braden 
or President Revels detests the color-line divis- 
ion; but they are delighted to have colored 
preachers ordained. Indeed, this is the business 
that they are in the South for. 


.. +. This is the way, according to The Presby 
terian Banner, that the Board of Publication 
carries on its work. A “missionary” or col- 
porteur of that Board has a salary of $55 per 
month, with expenses of about $25. In these 





hard times he sells only about $75 worth of 
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books per month. It then costs the Board 
about $80 dollars merely to sell $75 dollars’ 
worth of books, besides the original cost of the 
books. Is it asked how the Board of Publica- 
tion saves itself from bankruptcy? The col- 
porteur’s salary and expenses are paid out of the 
“‘ Missionary Fund’ of that Board. That is, 
collections are solicited of the churches to pay 
the entire expenses of circulating these books, 
which are. offered and sold, as the writer in 
The Banner says, only to Presbyterians. We do 
not wonder that some of our New York churches 
do not take up collections for a board whose 
work can be better done by private publishers, 
like the Carter Brothers or Mr. Randolph. 


-..-A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian undertakes to prove that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church which claiths “to 
give every church a minister and every minis- 
ter a church,’’ has more vacant churches than 
the Presbyterian denomination. The latter has 
1,070 vacant churches, and in the Methodist 
minutes 1,376 charges are marked “to be sup- 
plied.” The comparison is not a fair one. 
Methodist churches do not remain vacant. 
Those marked in the appointments ‘‘to be 
supplied” are provided for just as soon as any 
of the others. In nine cases out of ten they 
are too weak to pay a regular member of the 
conference, and so they make arrangements 
with students, local or other preachers outside 
the conference. The correspondent may be 
sure that when the bishop announces, in read- 
ing the appointments, that such a church is 
“to be supplied” he knows in almost every 
case who is to supply it. 


.... The Missionary Record, a paper circulated 
among the South Carolina Negroes, says: 
‘*THE INDEPENDENT gives up all hope for the 
black mass of vile, corrupt black voters in 
the South!’ Oh! most false! Never, never 
can we do that so long as God lives and truth is 
true. There is vileness, corruption, ignorance 
unspeakable to be found among the Southern 
blacks. There are such classes among the 
whites, both South and North. Do we give up 
hope of civilizing the savages in our cities? 
Never. The Negroes are quite as hopefula 
class. It may take years, it may take three 
generations. It will take education and religion 
brought to them. But they have capacities and 
reasonable ambition, and we have never 
thought of giving up hope for them. 

.... The Lutheran says : 


‘*We notice also a very decided and de- 
— change coming over the Pres- 
yterian ministry in general from what it was 
doctrinally and theologically half acentury ago. 
There is a degree of laxity, flabbiness, and free 
Moody-and-Sankey tendency all over, which is 
to be lamented. e are inclined to trace most 
of this to the noonday prayer-meeting and 
Young Men’s Christian Association methods of 
operation, which came into vogue some twen- 
ty-five years ago, and which are thus bringing 
forth their fruits in the obliteration of all dis- 
tinctive faith and solid religious belief, doc- 
trine, and discipline. The old landmarks will 
unquestionably be swept away where quarter is 
given to that spirit and system.” 


Pretty nearly true; and 
“ Amen! so let it be! 
Life from the dead is in the word.” 

«eee The Presbyterian Banner makes a great 
deal more noise than is necessary over the work 
ef Miss McBeth among the Nez Perces Indians. 
She is an elderly lady, who has been collecting 
a NezPerces vocabulary for publication, and 
who is teaching a little class of four men to 
read the Bible, with a view to their becomiag 
teachers or preachers. She does no public 
work, and she is not alone, as stated, as there 
is an excellent United Presbyterian minister 
and family also with this tribe. Out of this 
simple fact The Banner creates a theological 
seminary, with a woman for president and fac- 
ulty; though why, with the See case yet unset- 
tled, it wants to start a new woman sensation 
we do not understand. 


....-Englishmen are fond of criticising 
American savagery of manners. But would we 
tolerate the throwing of rotten eggs at eminent 
statesmen on the stump ?—a common occur- 
rence in England. Are we accustomed to have 
at our college commencements indecent shout- 
ings, loud enough to drown the authorities 
when conferring a degree on distinguished 
men, which treatment Mr. Longfellow and Mr, 
Everett received with their D.C.Ls. at Oxford 
And who ever heard in America of a mob of 
two thousand men smashing into a Ritualistic 
church and spitting into the faces of. the young 
girls of the congregation, which proceeding 
lately took place at St. James’s Church, Hatch- 
am, England ? 

...-Mr. Francis E. Abbot (we are not sure 
whether he retains the title “Rev.’’) in The 
Index compares at length Jesus and Socrates, 
Making all allowance for the fact that we have 
authentic contemporary records of Socrates, 
and not of Jesus, Mr. Abbot finds a wonder- 
ful resemblance between the two; but their 
differences are, he thinks, to the disadvantage 
of the latter. Socrates had no esoteric doc- 
trine, while Jesus talked to the people in para- 
bles. But especially Jesus was intensely ego- 
istic. He made himself Master and Messiah ; 





while Socrates made himself but.a gnat sting} 


ing into activity the lazy intellect of his 
countrymen. But what if Jesus were Master 
and Messiah ? 

..-.The lectures of the Rev. Joseph Cook, in 
Boston, have become so famous and a report of 
them is in such demand that we have no choice 
but to give them to our readers. Their spirit is 
admirable, full of courage—too bold, perhaps, 
as is suggested by a competent critic on our 
first page—but they are so thought-provoking 
and so brilliant that everybody that can goes to 
hear them , and we are sure that our subscribers 
will want to hear what he has to say in reply to 
the skepticism of the day. The Boston Adver- 
tiser prints them in full from the author’s man- 
uscript, and we shall be indebted to its enter- 
prise for the accurate reports which we hope to 
make from week to week. 


-eeeThe many admirers of the Hampton 
Student Singers in the vicinity of New York 
are put on their guard against confounding 
them with a company advertised as the “ Vir- 
ginia Choristers, composed mostly of the orig- 
inal Hampton Singers.”? Out of the nine com- 
posing this company but two or three were 
ever connected with the ‘‘ Hamptons”; and we 
learn that Gen. Armstrong and the officers of 
the Hampton Institute regard them as sailing 
under false colors, as in no way representative 
of the Hampton Singers, and, therefore, as not 
entitled to the confidence or patronage of the 
public. . 

-..«The Rochester (N. ¥.) Board of Educa- 
tion two years ago ‘‘ banished ” the Bible from 
the public schools, on the ground of equal re- 
ligious rights and liberty. In furtherance of 
this principle, they have taken into considera- 
tion the excellent proposition to withdraw ap- 
propriations from all orphan asylums except on 
the condition that the teachers shall be ap~ 
proved by the board and that the school-hours 
be the same as those in the public schools, and 
that during school-hours no religious or sec- 
tarian instruction shall be given. 


...-The fact should be recorded to the ever- 
lasting honor of the new proprietors of The 
Pilot that when they bought that paper they 
promised, though under no legal obligation, to 
refund to the depositors who had entrusted 
their savings to its former proprietor the $74,- 
000 which they lost by bis disastrous failure. 
They have just announced a dividend of ten 
per cent. of the above sum. Not merely on 
this account, but for its own merits, The Pilot 
deserves the patronage especially of the Irish 
Catholics of America. 

...»The Christian Advocate begins its editorial 
on ‘‘Gleaning”’ as follows: ‘‘ Ruth gleaned in 
the field of Boaz and captured the king.’’ 
What king, brother? But The Advocate con- 
tinues : 


“Brother pastor, if you have harvested the 
subscribers for The Christian Advocate in the 
fieldintrusted to your care, it may be time for 
you to glean ; and, gleaning, you may capttiré4 
an inheritance in the kingdom above.”’ 


We think Tus INDEPENDENT a pretty good 
paper; but that is a premium that we do not 
feel at liberty to offer. 


.e+-The Evangelist would not vote for the 
stopping of the mouths of women in the 
churches. It is very clear that they are not to 
be preachers—that is, not generally ; but that 
rules imply exceptions, and, if women are raised 
up who seem to be called to teach, it would 
allow them even to preach under the discretion 
of sessions and pastors. This appears to us 
good sense. 


...-Delegates from the Newark Presbytery 
to the General Assembly at Chicago, who voted 
for shutting the mouths of women, are warned 
that ‘‘the ladies of Chicago have a way, when 
they aré displeased, of dropping a nice white 
crystal of salt into a cup of tea, under the de- 
lusion that it is sugar.”’ 

....No sentence of death has been executed 
in Belgium since 1863. An effort is now mak- 
ing to have the death penalty restored, on the 
ground of a great increase lately of capital 
crimes. The minister of justice declared, how- 
ever, that he would resign his office rather than 
allow an execution. 

....Rowing does not seem to help the 
scholarship of the Cornell College boys. Of 
the twelve students who are prepared to row 
in regattas not onestands above the average in 
his class, and Captain Ostram could not get his 
degree at the last commencement, ' 


....Dr. Manning wants a public monument 
erected in Boston to the memory of Mother 
Goose. Very good ; but we suggest after such 
monuments shall have been erected to John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and 
John Quincy Adams. 

.-.»Mr. Murray has this to say about being 
unequally yoked with unbelievers : 


“If [ were a young man and unmarried, I 
shod take an amiable sinner for my wife 
sooner than I would a snappy-tempered saint, 
and stand my chances at it, anyhow.” 


Of course. 
..--This was Dr. Whedon’s reply to a hot 
blooded Southerner, who was boasting of the 





“Solid South”: ‘If we should. shoot down 
Irishmen as facilely as the Southerners can 
shoot down ‘ Niggers,’ we could have a solid 
North.” 


----The last question raised for discussion 
in our Presbyterian churches of the. Scotch 
rite is whether the canon against instrumental 
music forbids the precentor to catch the first 
note with a tuning-fork. 

.-»- This is the way that a Baltimore Presby- 
terian paper hits one in Philadelphia and an, 
other one in this city : ‘‘ Mu(t)ch-more morality 
is required to make a Prime religious journal.” 

....Not a word about Christ in Cardinal An- 
tonelli’s will ; but a commendation of his soul to 
the intercession of the Virgin Mary and his 
patron saints—Peter, Paul, James, and Louis. 

....We are impaled at last. The Index has 
put an extract from THE INDEPENDENT in its 
*‘Sanctuary of Superstition.’’ 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tus week strongly reminds one of some 
memorable ones which preceded it long 
ago—just before the civil war began and 
while it hung like a dark cloud over us. It 
has been a week of great debate, great ex- 
citement, and varying hopes and fears. We 
have seen crowded galleries, the presence 
of distinguished strangers, long speeches, 
and an all-night session of the Senate. In 
short, an extraordinary emergency has 
called for extraordinary remedies, and the 
excitement and passionate debate was called 
out by the attempt to decide upon the ap- 
propriate means to relieve Congress and 
the country from the dangers which 
threaten it. After Mr. Edmunds and Mr. 
Conkling had spoken, it became apparent 
that nothing was left, for the Republicans, 
at least, but to pass the bill; for these two 
great leaders and eminent expounders of 
constitutional law gave it as their un- 
qualified opinion that wnder no circwm- 
stances could the President of the Senate 
undertake to assume judicial func- 
tions and decide between two _ sets 
of returns. This rendered it certain 
that the socalled ‘‘ Vice-Presidential the- 
ory” is not supported by a majority of 
the Senate, and, as Mr. Ferry is the creature 
of the majority and can be suspended any 
day, it is, of course, impossible for him to 
attempt to ‘‘count the vote.” If a decided 
majority of the body held firmly to that 
doctrine, including its most eminent 
lawyers, Gov. Hayes could unquestionably 
be counted in by that process, even if it be 
unconstitutional, and Gen. Grant and the 
remnant of his administration remaining 
after the 4th of March would see to his in- 
auguration. But when three Republican 
lawyers like Edmunds, Conkling, and Fre- 
linghuysen pronounce the Vice-Presidential 
theory unconstitutional and revolutionary 
it, of ccurse, fails. Mr. Conkling spoke for 
six %wurs, and his argument was unde- 
niably powerful and convincing. It was 
marred somewhat by his peculiar manner; 
but nchedy who followed him answered it. 
Mr. Morton attempted it, and failed; and 
where such# master in debate as he is fails 
we may be pretty sure that he has a bad cause. 
But Mr. Conkling found it much easier 
to demolish the Vice-Presidential theory 
than to show that the bill of the Committee 
is a good one. - Probably two-thirds of 
those who voted for it did not like it; but 
accepted it as the only solution of our diffi- 
culties. There was one other method—a 
new election; but everybody seems to 
to dread that, and it might result just as 
the last one did. Congress, therefore, passes 
the Electoral Bill not because it likes it, 
but because it will give peace and order to 


the country. 
The all-night session in the Senate will 


long be remembered by those who wit- 
nessed it. At two o’clock in the morning, 
weary and ill, Senator Morton rose to make 
his last speech against the bill. I mistake. 
He was unable to stand up, and made his 
argument sitting; but it was full of his old 
fire. It was an astonishing sight to see this 
helpless man (physically, I mean, of 
course), who had been in his place for fif- 
teen hours, make so powerfui a speech, so 
brave a contest... It was all to no purpose, 
as he well knew; but the pluck he exhib- 
ited was magnificent. It was about five 
o’clock when Mr. Edmunds arose to finish 
the debate. Many senators were asleep in 
the cloak-rooms, and some were audibly 
snoring on the sofas in the Senate Chamber; 
but when the voice of the leader was heard 
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one after another of the slumberers rose 
and took his seat, till in a few moments 
every seat was filled. Over sixty senators 
listened to him, while in burning words he 
defended his course in regard to the bill. 
In one part of it he was so touching that 
even Mr. Morton, who is like adamant in a 
political or personal debate, was actually 
melted to tears. The vote was not reached 
till the sun was just rising above the dis- 
tant hilltops of Maryland; and when the 
vote of 47 to 17 had been finally recorded 
the Senate adjourned for a day, to give its 
exhausted members an opportunity for rest 
and sleep. 

After such a vote there could be no doubt 
in regard to the fate of the bill in the House 
Its passage was certain; and, indeed, from 
the moment that the Joint Committee 
agreed upon the bill its fate did not seem to 
me to be at all doubtful. It gave peace and 
order, and it was agreed to by a dozen of 
the ablest constitutional lawyers in Con- 
gress, If they are mistaken, what chance is 
there for the rest of us in trying to settle a 
disputed point.in constitutional law? Be it 
for good or evil, the bill is a law, or will be 
in a few hours, as it is understood the Pres- 
ident will sign it to-day. The Commission 
may not give us Gov. Hayes as President; 
but it will give us peace and a general 
acquiescence in the result. And if state 
after state in the North is to elect Dem- 
ocratic senators, of what use isit te make so 
great an ado over the Presidency? The 
Senate, at this rate, will soon be Dem- 
ocratic, and, with both houses against him, 
what can a Republican President do for the 
colored people? In Illinois the Republicans 
flung away a senatorship. So good a man 
as Mr. Washburne, present minister at 
Paris, could easily have been elected; but 
Mr. Logan’s friends would not allow it. 
The Democrats were more shrewd, and took 
up a man who voted for Hayes and elected 
him. It is reported that when Mr. Evarts 
heard of the success of the Democrats in the 
Illinois legislature he exclaimed: ‘‘ The bot- 
tom has fallen out of the Republican party.” 
And it is not strange that he took that view 
of it. The tide, for the present, sets strong- 
ly against the grand old party of freedom, 
and some of its leaders seem to have lost 
their wits. Some of them seem inclined 
to maintain by brute force what may have 
been lost in the elections! No greater 
blunder could be committed. Better Mr. 
Tilden and a Democratic administration 
than Mr. Hayes by fraud or dishonorable 
force; for with the latter the utter ruin of 
the party could not be far off, and now, if 
Gov. Hayes goes into the White House at 
all, it will be with honor and the consent of 
the nation. And, if he does not, there is still 
a future for the great party whose nominee 
he was. It can afford to wait, and it will 
not be long, if the Democratic party is not 
far wiser in the future than it has been in 
the past. 

The Republicans deserve some punish- 
ment. Why didn’t they long ago enact a 
good civil service—one which Mr. Tilden 
and a Democratic House could not disturb? 
Because the selfish leaders wanted to fill 
the offices at their pleasure, to reward 
political favorites. They did not fully im- 
prove their opportunities, and may have to 
wait awhile for another. And it is just 
possible that they will learn wisdom in ad- 
versity. Who can tell? D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27th, 1877. 


Publisher's Beyartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known be Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, =a and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 








Burnetr’s Cocoarng, for promoting the 
growth of and beautifying the Hair and 
rendering it dark and Flossy. The Coco- 
AINE holds, in a liquid form, a large pro- 
portion of deodori Cocoanut Of, pre- 
pared expressly for this purpose. No other 
compound possesses the peculiar proper- 
ties which so exactly suit the various con- 
ditions of the human hair. 





An ExtTENDED Porunariry.—Each year 
finds Brown’s Bronchial Troches in new lo- 
calities, in various parts of the world. For 
relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Dis- 
eases the Troches have been proved reli- 
able. : 
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——————————_——— 


Tue Russian Court invited Dr. Ayer and., 


his family to the Archduke’s wedding, in 
the Royal Palace. This distinction was 
awarded him not only because he was an 
American, but also because his name as a 
physician had become favorably known in 
Russia on its passage round the world.— 
Pueblo (Col.) People. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDEN1 
to page 15, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. ‘It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Let us hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 





THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Tus beautiful instrument richly deserves 
the golden opinions its merits have elicited 
from professors and amateurs in music. 
Although it is the production of American 
skill, its simplicity, practicability, and 
durability are at once recognized and ap- 
preciated by the most conservative foreign- 
ers, as well as by our own countrymen. 

The prominent and characteristic feature’ 
—that which gives it claims above all other 
upright pianos—is the Patent Elliot Tuning 
Slide, by means of which the instrument 
will never get out of tune after the stretch 
is once out of the strings. 

Warerooms 608 Washington Street (Globe 
Theater Building), Boston, Mass. 








SEEDS. 


THE annual descriptive catalogue of Mr. 
Alfred Bridgeman, of 876 Broadway, New 
York, has been received and should be in 
the home of every one in the country who 
is interested in agriculture or horticulture. 
It is a dictionary of facts and contains 
much useful knowledge. As Mr. Bridge- 
man has devoted twenty-five years or more 
to the several departments of horticulture, 
his advice on the subject is invaluable. He 
tells how to plant, when to plant, what to 
plant, and what it will cost to plant. The 
names of all kinds of seeds are given and 
the prices per ounce, pound, bushel, or bar- 
rel. Tlfe new ‘‘ Vegetable Seeds for 1877” 
should be consulted before ordering. Seeds 
may be forwarded to any part of the coun- 


try by mail or express. Send for a cata- 
logue. 





MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


FARMERS and agriculturists generally 
find it very difficult to get the very best 
fertilizers. There are so many spurjous 
articles on the market that very many, 
after making one or two experiments, give 
up the matter in disgust and resolve to go 
no further in that direction. The Manhat- 
tan Blood Guano we know, on the most 
reliable anthority, to be a good article. It 
has been analyzed and tested, by direction 
of the New York Agricultural Society, and 
with results entirely satisfactory. It has 
been used by parties known to us person- 
ally, who speak of it in the very highest 
terms. Those who need a good fertilizer— 
and there are thousands of such—should 
read the advertisement of the company, 
elsewhere in this paper, and then send for 
a pamphlet of particulars, 





CatL FoR HERRICK ALLEN’s GOLD 
MepaL SaLeratvs. Agitate until] you get 
it. If your grocer has not got it, ask him 
to go to the wholesale agent, get a box, and 
try it. It is the best in the world. Do not 
be put off with any other. Useit, instead of 
soda. It is a great deal better, Try it. 
Most of the merchants haveit. Their depot 
is 112 Liberty Street, New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


WHAT THE BILIOUS REQUIRE. 


SrxceE torpidity of the liver is the chief 
cause of its disorder, it is evident that 
what the bilious require is an alterative 
stimulant which will arouse it to activity, 
an effect that is followed by the disappear- 
ance of the various symptoms indicative of 
its derangement. Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters invariably achieve the primary result 
mentioned, besides removing the consti- 
pation, flatulence, heartburn, yellowness of 
the skin and whites of the eyes, pain in 
the right side and under the right shoulder, 
nausea, vertigo, and sick headache, to 
which bilious invalids are peculiarly sub- 
ject. Asa remedy for chronic indigestion, 
mental despondency, and nervousness the 
Bitters are equally efficacious; and as a 
renovant of lost vigor, a means of arrest- 
ing premature decay, and a source of relief 
from the infirmities to which the gentler 
sex is peculiarly subject they may be 
thoroughly relied upon. 


DR. POND’S CANCER INSTITUTE. 

THE continued and Unvarying success of 
Dr. F. L. Pond, of Aurora, Ill., in his 
treatment of cancer and kindred diseases is 
something so extraordinary as to be worthy 
of more than passing notice. Since the 
Doctor first opened the doors of his man- 
sion to the afflicted, hundreds of cases have 
passed under his care. Some came in good 
time, before the dreadful scourge had fully 
developed and fastened itself on some vital 
part of the system; but by far the largest 
number only came to the Doctor when their 
family physician had given them up and 
hope had almost fled. Jet, notwithstand- 
ing what might properly be called such un- 
fair odds against him, the Doctor has but 
seldom failed to cure even these desperate 
cases, and in no instance has he failed to 
give relief. Such a record is simply mar- 
velous. The modest brick mansion in 
which the Doctor received his first patients 
is now grown into an imposing building, 
120 feet in length and four stories high, 
capable of accommodating in the neighbor- 
hood of 300 patients. It should be said here 
that this institution is not an hospital in 
the common acceptation of the term. There 
are no large wards, where numbers of pa- 
tients are lodged together, to annoy each 
other with their complaints. Nor is the 
attendance of that mechanical sort so gen- 
erally afforded. At a very moderate charge 
each patient may have a room to himself 
and the most careful and tender attention 
is bestowed on all. 








BAKING POWDER. 





OF all the baking powders that are now 
sold in the market none 1s purer, sweeter, 
more economical, or surer to please than 
Miles’ Premium Baking Powder, manufac- 
tured by E. H. Miles & Co., of 114 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. It is not soldin bulk, 
and cannot, therefore, be adulterated; but it 
is put up incans of moderate size. This is 
a decided advantage. While some baking 
powders, when mixed with flour, require an 
immediate baking, the Miles Baking Pow- 
der may remain in the dough for several 
hours, with no apparent injury; and in this 
fact it is claimed lies the secret of its suc- 
cess. We speak from experience when we 
say that the Miles Baking Powder is as 
good an article as it is represented to be. 





LEAKY ROOFS, 


Bap Roors are a nuisatiee that can be 
promptly remedied, even in this wet season, 
by a coat of Plastic Slate Roof Coating, at 
50c. per gallon, or a little Plastic Slate 
Cement, at 5c. per pound. So, clear off the 
snow and fix your leaky roof before the 
next storm, and thus save your ceilings, 
carpets, and tempers. 

Describe your roof to Edward Van Orden 
& Co., the sole makers, 79 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y., and they will tell you how to do it 
surely and cheaply. We did so ourselves, 
and are pleased with the result. They 
have used it fifteen years successfully. Try 
it. It goes as lowest-class freight, and, no 
matter how far off you live, it will prove 
the cheapest method of roofing. 








HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANiIc Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





Tue GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Toxstas’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirty 
years before the public and never failed. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 


THE PRODIGAL. 


“ Ingerttors of vast wealth are proverb- 
ially spendthrifts. The golden ore is dug 
from the mine, refined, and coined by the 
labor of other hands and the sweat of other 
brows. Like children playing with an ex- 
pensive toy, they. cap form no just estimate 
of its value. hen the donor weighed 
‘it, he cast into the balance so many days of 
unremitting and fatiguing toil, so man 

anxious and sleepless nights, so much self- 
denial, and so much care. But the inher- 
itor into his balance throws only—pleasure. 
The one values it by what it cost him; the 
other for what it will purchase. Like the 
prodigal in the Scripture parable, he 
thoughtlessly expends it to gratify the 
caprice and cravings of his nature. Then 
comes the last scene—the misery, the re- 
morse, and the long and wearisome journey 
back to the home of frugal industry. But 
there are other prodigals. On her favorites 
our bounteous parent, Nature, has lavished 
her richest treasure—health. But the prod- 
igal values it lightly, for it cost him naught, 
and recklessly squanders it in riotous liv- 





ing. Present pleasure obscures future 
want. Soon the curtain rises on the last 
scene. We see him helpless, impoverished, 


the rich treasures of body and mind all 
lost, in misery and despair. Remorseful 
Conscience holds up to him the mirror of 
memory. In his own reckless folly he per- 
ceives the cause of his present pain. He 
resolves to return. The journey is long 
and tedious; but, if he perseveringly fol- 
lows the right road, he will at length see 
the haven of his hopes in the distance, and 
Nature, seeing her invalid child afar off, 
will come out to meet him and receive him 
back with love and blessing. To find the 
right road homeward, the suffering prodi- 
gal should read ‘‘The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser.” Therein it is 
completely mapped out, its landmarks all 
indicated, and its milestones all numbered. 
Read it. Price $1.50 (postage prepaid). 
Address the author and publisher, R. V. 
Prerce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 





HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


Tue INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montno, It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 


money. 
$$ 


NOTICE. 


Persons to whom it may be more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions to THE 
INDEPENDENT in Boston can do so at the 
publishing office of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
41 and 45 Franklin Street, who will forward 
the same to us. All premiums, however, 


must go from New York. 
RR 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 


WHILE PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the =. As acure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exceptien, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
you. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

anufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 


“ “DON'T YOU SEE?” 

Ir you don’t see, it is mainly your own 
fault; because, by procuring a pair of the 
justly celebrated Diamond Spectacles, you 
can so improve failing eyesight as to see 
clearly thenceforth. ) Rane pair has the 
trade-mark of a small diamond. 

Made by SrPencer Opt. Mre. Co., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand’ Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. Europeanplan. 3850 rooms, 
Restaurant first-class. rices moderate. 

















Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 
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Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion On their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, I]. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEB: ‘ED DYE beat 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 Co saa with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
— Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

isappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and property applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 nd street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactty fitted to the Bald 














ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained glass. 
for it is now ag at the Centennial that the home 
Frocuction n this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick & 

., of Staten Island, excels all. They have been 
awarded all honors. These fine subject prize me- 
morial windows are for sale, now_in Exhibition. 
Box £2, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


WATCHES. 


These very superior and unexceled 
Watches are made and sold by the NEW 
YORK WATCH CO., of this city, to deal- 
ers throughout the country, and are the 
best to buy for accurate time-keeping and 
durability; and are now cheaper and better 
than any foreign watches. Buyers will do 
well and save money in buying no other 
than the above. 

Plenty of these FINE WATCHES are in 
the pockets of consumers, and reference 
may be made to any who wear them. A 
great reduction in prices has taken effect 
within the past few months. Inquire of 
dealers, and insist on having one of these 
WATCHES. Dealers will please send for 
Price List and Terms. 


HOMER FOOT, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK WATCH CO. 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Office (at present) 12 John 


Street. 
CHARLES D. ROOD, General Agent. 


1,000 FARMS FOR SALE, 

The greatest inducements ever offered people de- 
siring to locate in the country. Farms varying in 
prices from $500 to $20,000. Termsof payment made 

o accommodate the purchaser. Stock and Dairy 
Farms, Connecticut River Farms, Topacco Farms, 
also Wood and Timber Lands, Country Stores and 
Hetels, Village and City Residences. Saw and 
Grist Mills, and every description of Country and 
City real estate for sale and exchange. All property 
shown free of expense and every possible assistance 
will be tendered our Lech tn in their selection of 
property. Letters of inquiry promptly and cheer- 
fully answered. Descriptive Catalogue sent to any 
address upon receipt of two stamps. 

GEO. W. DOANE, Springfield, Mass. 


SEEDS 
, rT 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


AND 


Flower Seeds. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 


~ § Annual Priced Catalogues are now ready and 
mailed tree to all applicants. They contain all the 
leading and most px egetable, 
Field, and Flewer Seeds, including all the most 
desirable novelties of the past season. 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


d. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Platt &t., New York. 

A reliable and first-class Ferilizer for Corn, To- 
bacco, Grass, Grain, and Root Crops and all kinds of 
Vegetabies and Small Fruits. Every package soldon 
a guaranteed analysis. For prices, circulars, etc. 
apply to 
WINC & EVANS, Manufacturers, 

382PLATT 8T., NEW XORK. 
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EED& CO. CINCIN} &c. 


q T uN? 
REM AND TUCK. MEASURE. 
Beautiful, artistic, and indestructible. Measures 


po A el booby mage for — a eg Athen 
erful assistant any machipe tucker. 4 
ed, postpaid, for 10 cents. MRS. R. B. TYNN, Box 
3235, New York City. 


BARLOW’S 
IN DIGO BLUE. 


ha 
RADIATORS. PIPE 











THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERG ER, 





Proprietor. 
233 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia 
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Weekly Market Review. 


[For week ending Friday, January 26th, 1877.) 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT. 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market continues quiet. 
There is no demand for invoices of Rio, 
which can only be placed at concessions, 
and the distributive trade continues light. 
The latest telegrams show increasing daily 
receipts and reports from Europe show 
declining markets. Maracaibos are in good 
consumptive demand and prices are well 
maintained, Old Government Javas.—The 
trade is limited to a light consumptive de- 





mand at unchanged prices. We quote: 
TOG aise wccecesiidecdumoccnctscews 26 @29 
Maracaibo...... \ablade've sik ediie smiemeeis 22 @ 
MUMNEET cd cscwadinciecuss sotmanwaceas 22 24 
Rio, CHOICE. .... 5... ccc ccceceeeeeess 2416 @25 
PRIN die chs owed cacckene eevee e o2d4g(@24 
Oy REMI. ea Paracar ta csa.siasain acerwaiecae ou 2214 @23 
AS’, PRM cddusaeocus é <h4y segues co Qe 


TEAS.—The auction sale of last week 
was well attended and very full prices were 
obtained for the Green Teas, notwithstand- 
ing they were of very poor quality. This 
week Canadian parties bought 1,200 half- 
chests of old Greens, the effect of which 
was to advance the market some 2c. gold 
per pound, Teas are very low. We quote: 


Young Hyson....... Sdvimiadeccetuede Glam 
MO an scdasancn genase siencsiee ee0e230 (65 
Li as Sa hee ie eee 30 @65 
Oa Sak SABER CEE CC OCC COR COSC CECE 30 @90 
OolGng.4 .ks5.0 3B - Geko cawe foo” +. .30 75 
Roce ea re te Pe tery forte 3 @ 


SUGARS.—The continued difficulties at- 
tending transportation have a tendency to 
depress the market. All descriptions have 
accumulated, except the lower grades of 
Yellows, which are scarce and wanted. 
The market closes firm at reduced quota- 
tions. The export demand is dull, the de- 
cline in both refined and the raw material 
in England, together with the low gold pre- 
mium, operates against the shipper. The 
market for Raw Sugars for refiners’ uses is 
quiet and unchanged, We quote: 





CHO BME kane teases ccs =e QM 
Crushed. -....sssreereeereeae seeees @11% 
POWOOB Lies beck vce ST leaseise @11% 
i By ae eee ny@il% 
White, ey Grocers. - 1144@11% 
Steam Refined A - 10%@11 
xtra Ci.....% Shee » lig @le% 
Coffee C....... - 10 @10¥ 
Yellow......... + 94@ 9% 


MOLASSES.—The receipts of Louisiana 
continue large, the market is somewhat 
depressed, and prices in buyers’ favor. 
Quotations are reduced one cent per gallon. 
Our New Orleans advices show a dull 
market there for all grades below choice 
and fancy, which latter are not offered ex- 
cept at full prices. Foreign continues 


steady at unchanged prices. We quote: 

New Orleans, New......- see cccecece 55 @59 
Port Rico, N........... eerecccceree 40. @58 
ere rEee 33 @42 
EEO: cndimmneln cendeincnckste 35 @45 


FISH.—The demand for Mackerel has 
fallen off, but on the part of holders there is 
no pressure tosell. Dry Cod are very quiet, 
but firm, in consequence of the favorable 
reports from the Eastward. There are no 
Box Herring in first hands; but several 
vessels out are considerably overdue. 
Scaled are nominal. There has been noth- 
ing done in Barrel Herring. Prices con- 
tinue steady, owing to the reduced supply 
We quote: 


George’s Cod, @ qtl........... —-— @6% 
Grand Bank God.............. 5 50 @56 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 @500 
Pickled’ Cod, 8 DRIVE 550 @ 600 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... Jb hed decd 20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore....... Bedds cescies 10 00 @l11 00 
No. 1 Bay....... Btinw. .-+--16 00 @I7 00 
He: Gvcveyvivectvesvsvecen 10 00 @13 00 
No. 3 Pindedldéeiscatd 10 00 @11 00 
No. 3 Medium.............. ... 800 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, ® bbl., New.17 00 (@20 00 
Herring, Scale, # box....... -— 18 @—2W 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —1 @18 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues dull, 
and, with heavy receipts on an already 
overstocked market, prices are somewhat 
nominal. Bulk is also quiet; but prices 
are unchanged, We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 26 28 
Liverpool, Ashton’s...........— — 250 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.. 1 80 
In small bags, 40 in a bbl..... _- “6M Tig 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 3 34g 
re 


GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES continue very dull, the sales to 
manufacturers being of jobbing lots only. 
We quote Pot 484 and Pearl 61¢@6% cents. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The protracted 





inertia of trade has caused a weaker tone 
of the Flour market; and, though receivers 
stubbornly resist the demand from buyers 
for concessions, the market for State and 
Western brands betrays weakness, and, to 
realize on considerable quantities, lower. 
prices would be necessary. As it is, some 
parcels have been sold at a slight decline 
from the prices current in the early part of 
the week; a more decided reduction having 
alone been prevented by the indisposition 
of the holders of wheat to yield to materi- 
ally lower figures, toward which the mar- 
ket appears to be tending. Southern Flour 
has ruled steady and quiet. Rye Flour has 
jobbed slowly. Corn Meal has remained 
firm, with a moderate business. Buck- 
wheat Flour is scarce and firmer. 


GRAIN.—Spring Wheat has been in- 


.animate, with prices inclining in favor of 


buyers, though holders have been unwilling 
to make the concessions necessary to insure 
a revival of business, current nominal 
quotations being at least 5 cents per bushel 
above the views of buyers. Winter Wheat 
has also been held above the views of mill- 
ers and exporters, and has, therefore, been 
very quiet. The market for all kinds closed 
inactive and unsettled, with prices largely 
nominal and shippers idle. Railway trans- 
portation continues more or less obstructed 
and the arrivals are light. Rye in store is 
firmly held, but car lots are difficult to 
move. Barley has ruled quiet, with the 
low grades weak and choice steady. Buck- 
wheat is firmer. The Cornmarket has been 
irregular, closing a trifle easier and very 
dull. Oats have ruled quiet, with the low 
grades weak and choice scarce and firm. 
We quote: 


Unsound Flour............2- iar 
State Supers...... idecdaetisdtadase 
State No. 2.......... Wise weawns Tr 


Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 
oe New Process........++. 


PDWRORAVIAMP OE 
B558565s0505 
POWOTOSMDONSA COR 
SSSRSRSSRSSS 


Buckwheat Flour, per 100 ibs..... 
WHEAT: 


ges 
Fae 


i 
a 
or 
®@fD 







No. 1 Milwaukee.. 
No. 2 bag 
No. 1 Chicago. . 
Wes DB) 09). cstus 
Amber Michigan. . 
Rye, State........ 
Rye, Western. 
Barley.. sin 
BuckWheat..-.+.-sss+cseesees 
Corn: 

Southern White..........e.eee 
Southern Yellow.. wae 
Western White............... 
Western Yellow........0...005 
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CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle as a whole has ruled quiet, and 
the closing prices show a decline. The 
sales were at 91fa121¢ cents for common to 
choice, to pity 56a58 Ibs. to the gross cwt. 
There has been an improved inquiry for 
Milch Cows and former prices are firmly 
maintained. The large receipts and light 
demand for Calves has given to the market 
a tone of weakness and at the close prices 
were barely steady. Veal sold at 6a9 cents 
and Grass-fed $7a14 per head. The better 
grades of Sheep and Lambs were in fair 
request and firm at 6a8 cents. Western 
Dressed Hogs have ruled steady at 33ga814 
cents. The receipts for the week have been 
9,763 Beef Cattle, 155 Cows, 630 Calves, 
16,591 Sheep, and 19,451 Hogs. 


HAY.—The receipts for both Shipping 
and Retail grades show consideracle in- 
crease, and buyers, with the view of ob 
taining supplies at lower prices, have to 
some extent avoided the market. The 
stocks in dealers’ hands, however, are iight, 
being far below anything known for many 
years past; and there is no-Gisposition 
evinced to meet buyers on any other basis 
than current rates. The quotations are for 
North River Shipping, 75@80 cents; Retail 
grades, 80@$1.10; Clover, 70@80; and Salt, 
50@60. Straw continues quiet but steady. 
We quote Long Rye, 75@85 cents; Short 
do., 65@75; and Oat, 60@65, cash. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS,—The 
market is quiet and prices rule steady. 
We quote: 

No. 1. Peruvian Guano 10 per ct. 


Fe 
& 
s 
2 
& 


ammonia, standard, # ton..... $56 50 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, guaran- 
teed, @ ton......cccccccccccee 56 00 








No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
—— Mirnsenined Superphos- 

ate, 3 A Sipithebcqnccesace 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ lain _Buperphosphate 


00 
Mapes’ Bone see coe he ong . 4000@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 40 00 
Quinnipiac a Co.’s Phos- 


py ene 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fertilizer Dry Ground 
Fish Guano, @ ton............ 45 00 
Quinnipiac Faeiiann Pine Island 
O_o 45 00 
Stockbridge Gorn Fertilizer...... 22 00 
Ss Potatan: 8) peciees 12 00 
a Tobacco “ 60 00 
Fish Guano (crude in barrels)... 18 00 
Bone Flour, @ ton.............- 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure), # ton.. _# . 40 00 
Wood Ashes, # bushel Raladetadee 18 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog 
products has ruled dull, and, with less favor- 
able advices from the West, prices of Pork 
and Lard are a little off. The export trade 
is restricted by adverse margins, and specu- 
lators, with the current of affairs settling 
against them, have shown a degree more 
of caution. In other than Hog products 
business continues dull, with, however, no 
appreciable change in prices. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl..........seeeee0 10 50@12 00 
St eS ee re 12 00@13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce.............. 19 00@21 00 
yo OO eee ere ree 14 00@15 00 
— Extra India Mess, tierce....25 00@26 00 
ORK: 
Mess, Western... ..ceceee-ceeee 17 00O@17 25 
Prime, Western.. ake ena Ricaxatens 14 00@14 25 
Prime Mess...... iadasancnces 17 00@17 50 
LarD: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr., @ 100 tbs.11 25 , 30 
City Steam, tierces..-.....0.0- —— @ll 12 
Kettle-rendered........s00-+-.— — atl 50 
PRO SEEN eccbccccccsceseces 0 75 
Refined........... Savas eaase 10 00 Gio Vi) 
Hams: 
Pickled....... eaaceees accerdneaaead 104%@11 
Dry Salted............ eatiddelios 2b 104@l1 
SHOULDERS: 
PICRIORs «ccc ceces datancenseadceuade 64{@ 7 
Dry, Salted... ...ccccceee e cecceeces 6%4@ 7 
Bacon, Dry Saited............seeeee 9 Y@10 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 
market is firmer for all descriptions. We 


quote: 

DOMESTIC ¥ 

White , % Pedeadacdanenae duced 54%@ 6 
Country Mixed a of woolens)..... -3 @ 3% 
City Colored......... Siccececcccvnce %@1 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections..... cendniine ceecece - 34@ 3% 
No. 1 White ert ef Waaeaae cccceses OM@ SG 
Book Stock (solid)..............6- «. 44@ 4% 
Common Papers...... sbibns Ju hemneces 1 @ix 


WOOL.—For the better grades there has 
continued quite an active demand in a 
small way; but Short Fall Wools are dull, 
We quote: 


with prices nominal. 





American XXX..........000000. 

SE i aehndgacinn aaa 

“ Wetneadquequadesess 
A, Combing..... EC dBs ede ca deells 
No. 1 Pulled....... dacdas 
Superfine Pulled........ 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........ 
ee Sead ses tle ed idenich oot 28 
Awweemre ag te cm 8 2 

or’ “ WME sch cteacs a. — 

Ye i ee eorrrre rete 15 G30 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. 015 16 


Smyrna, Washed............... 616 @—28 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 @—3l 
Cal. S. ee Unwashed, medium.. 24 @—27 


Cal. S. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 @—2 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 @—18 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Receipts for the week, 22,515 
packages. The market for State Butter 
shows no improvement. On the contrary, 
all grades excepting fancy fall tubs have 
continued very dull and prices in buyers’ 
favor. Receipts have been very liberal, a 
good deal of delayed stock arriving, and the 
quantity in store has increased. The mar- 
ket appears to be in a very critical condi- 
tion, and nearly all receivers are taking a 
gloomy view of the future. Western fresh 
grades have continued to sell, the best kinds 
to the home trade and the medium qualities 
to shippers. Old Western has not been 
active. Shippers have not wanted it to 
any extent and packers have bought mod- 


erately. Roll Butter has arrived freely 
and sold slowly. We quote: 
State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 18 30 
State, Creamery, select invoices. 33 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 22 @32 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime..... 22 @29 
BUGRG, WEEE QOOE.. cc ccccccccccccccece 14 @I16 
Western, Creamery........-.+ evdevds 30 @36 
Western, firkins........ qplte's dxqjeqess 15 @19 
Western, Dairy, tubs......... wee soot G26 
Western, Factory, tubs.............. 1 @4 
Roll Bastteben cissiv vie case. ceeine casieviess 15 @23 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week 4,129 
packages. The market has been firm under 
a continued export demand and an in- 
creased though not active business with 
the home trade. Shippers have bought 
more liberally of the high grades, but have 
done less business in medium} qualities. 
Western stock has had a fair inquiry. The 
Liverpool quotation is 70s. Freight by 


steam to Liverpool, 40s. Gotd, 1063. Com- 
mercial 60-day bills on London, $4.81@ 
4.82 gold per £ sterling. We.quote: 


State, Factory, fancy September..... Ws@len 
State, Factory, fair to prime. .....5.. 11k @l4 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... 10 @12 
State, Farm airy, poor to prime.. -9 @13 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... ‘114 144¢ 
Western Factory, good to fine...-.-. 1254 @13% 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... 11 123¢ 
» Western, Factory, skimmed......... + @ 8 


EGGS.—Receipts for the week 3,258 
packages. The market shaded a little early 
in the week, under advices of more liberal 
receipts ; but, these proving to be principally 
limed, a firmer feeling in fresh followed. 
The demand has been light, but still fair, 


considering the prices. We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels.............+6- 38 
SEMPER. « ceinanesusesocaceases 35 (@36 
Westernand Canadian...............33 @B5 
Limed, State, prime.......-..-+..+.- 24 @25 
Limed, Western, PONG ce scetanss- 4. 23 @%4 
Limed, Western, poor to fair........ 21 @23 


FRUITS.--There is a better inquiry for 
Apples and the market has more strength. 
Cranberries are dull, Prices are unchanged, 
but the feeling is weak. Grapes sell slowly 
at unchanged prices. Florida Oranges are 
very hard to move. Prices nearly nominal. 


We quote: 

APPLES: 

Western N, Y.. sétected winter.... 1 87@ 2 12 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 2@ 1 75 
Good to prime "Near-by, per bbl.... 1 00@ 1 2 
CRANBERRIES : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....— —@ 38 00 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate..... 250@ 287 
Jersey, choice, per bbl............ 8 50@ 9 00 
Jersey, good, per bbl............. 8 00@ 8 50 
Cape Cod, choice, per bbl......... 900@ 9 ee 
Mass. and R. L, large bbls., fancy.10 00@ 10° 


Mass.and R. I.,large bbl. fair topr. 8 50@ 9 50 


GRAPES: 

Catawba, DO is ccatnisdonvtensumecass 10 @12 
ORANGES: : 

Vilotida, Per DBP. si... cctescclthiscte 6 50@ 8 00 
Florida, WO Wie nsn'dd <e6icn de otns 3 00@ 5 00 


DRIED FRUITS.—Apples continue 
uiet. State Quarters move slower than 
estern. Sliced Apples are very dull. 
r Peeled Peaches of prime quality are in 
light supply and firm. Small Fruits and 
Berries are generally quiet and unchanged. 


We quote: 

Apples, State, 1876....... escdbecstcs 1s@ 0) 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ @ 2% 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice : Bby 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 & 5 
Peaches, peeled, Choice........0.00- 20 @ 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves........ Pee} | 12 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters.. te 10 
Blackberries, 1876, prime............ 8 8g 
Cherries, 1876, prime er ese-l? @I8 
TNT TOE ic ag « ectccenecncepas 25 (@26 


HOPS.—The market is very dull. Ship- 
pers have made few purchases lately and 
brewers are doing next to nothing. rices 


nominal. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fancy............... 23@25 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime......... 17@22 
Crop of 1876, Wnsberwssii5. diese aid «aes 15(@22 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime......... 12@17 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... 8@10 


POTATOES.—Rose have been salable in 
a large way up to $4, and some holders are 
now asking 25c. more for choice Eastern. 
Peachblow are quite uniformly held at $4; 
but have less demand than Rose, which are 
going South, for use as seed. Shipping 
grades are firm at quotations. The feeling 
in the whole market is decidedly strong. 
Sweet Potatoes are inactive and barely 
steady. We quote: 
Peacbblow, per bbdl.............--5 $3 62@3 87 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 @4 00 
Peerless. prime, double-headed bbls. : 25@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 00@4 50 

SEEDS.—There is a good ennai for 
Clover, but business is restricted by the 
light offerings. Prices are firm and 
harden, Timothy is inquired for. Flax 
is scarce and firm. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876, prime,perlb. 16 @ 16% 





“State, per 1b emantehinnts 164%@ 17 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush.2 00 Ce = 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 62 








TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


E. & 0. WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam-Cooked Cereals, 


279 WASHINGTON ST., N. ¥. 








“TEAS, COFFEES. SUCARS’AND SPICES: 
T STAN ALITIES 
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Financial, 
COMMERCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


TuHE people of this country are beginning 
to find out that, in order to prosper and be 
strong in all our commercial and financial 
affairs, we must steadily increase our pro- 
ductions, sell more to other nations and buy 
less from them. We are now, as we stated 
last week, in another column, saving mil- 
lions of dollars annually by manufacturing 
our own gold.and silver watches. The 
American Watch Company, at Waltham, 
Mass., and one or two other concerns have 
triumphantly driven out of this market 
nearly every foreign manufacturer. Instead 
of exporting shiploads of coin to pay for 
watches, we now—thanks to Yankee enter- 
prise—keep it at home. 

We are glad to notice, also, that we 
have not only the entire market for 
our American firearms, but are shipping 
an immense quantity to all parts of 
the world. A telegram from New Ha- 
ven informs us that ‘“‘the British iron 
steamer Lotus, of 1,152 tons burden, 
will leave this harbor to-day for Constanti- 
nople direct, bearing the most valuable 
cargo ever taken out of this port. It is 
composed of rifles and ammunition for the 
Turkish Government, as follows: 70,000 
bayonets and scabbards, 1,000 Winchester 
guns, 10,000,000 cartridges, 15,002,400 
Martini shells, 15,000,000 bullets, and 50,- 
000,000 gun-wads,” all from the great 
manufactory of the ‘‘ Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company,” of that city. Here 
in this single shipment is another con- 
tribution to our national strength and com- 
mercial independence which is worthy of 

special notice. 

Our shipments of cotton goods, we are 
happy to say, are constantly increasing; 
and we believe the day is not far distant 
when we shall manufacture all the cotton 
fabrics called for at home, and have an im- 
mense surplus for export to all the 
leading markets of the world—En- 
gland particularly not excepted. We 
are the largest producers of cotton in 
the world, and should, therefore, be the 
largest producers of cotton goods. The 
only thing in the way of this heretofore 
has been the high price of skilled labor; 
but, now that wages have been so much re- 
duced, we have aclearer field and should 
at once reap its advantages. We should 
try and multiply the articles produced year- 
ly, constantly increasing the variety of the 
finer fabrics until we can show from our 
own workshops every description of staple 
and fancy cotton goods called for in the 
American market. 

We are doing well—. ¢., we are making 
a good beginning—in the production of dress 
silks, ribbons, and a few other styles of fan- 
cy silk goods; but we must work harder 
and do far more, in order to secure even a 
respectable proportion of this trade. The 
Messrs. Cheney Brothers, of Hartford, 
and others deserve great credit for what 
has already been done in that important 
branch of trade. But the business of manu- 
facturing dress silks and fancy silk goods 
in this country 1s yet in itsinfancy. Where 
are the energetic men and the capitalists 
who will take hold of this business in all its 
branches in good earnest, resolving on com- 
plete success? ‘‘There’s millions in it,” 
we believe; and all that is necessary to 
secure those millions are brains, integrity, 
and perseverance. If we have no ex 
perienced artisans and workers in silk here, 
we can import them from abroad. 

The balance of trade, happily, is now 
largely in our favor, and it should and 
ean be kept so. There is plenty of idle 
capital in the country seeking investment; 
and it cannot be used more safely or profit 
ably than in producing, year by year, what 
we want for our own consumption. 

We had written thus far when a highly- 
respectable importer, of this city, unex- 
pectedly entered oursanctum. The follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

‘‘Good-morning, sir. You are just in 
time. I want to read you what I have 
written about business.” 

‘Go ahead!” said he. 

We then read to him the foregoing. 

‘* How do you like that?” said we. 

*‘Tlike it~every word of it.” And he 
then went on to say that he was opposed to 
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all those new-fangled notions which pre- 
vented or hindered the rapid increase of 
our own home, productions. ‘‘Keep the 
fires burning and the wheels going at 
home,” said he. ‘‘ Make this country rich, 
strong, and prosperous, and I will take my 
chances in the importing business. My 
bread and butter is safe,” he added, ‘‘ when 
all our American manufacturers are busy. 
And I don’t care how fast we become in- 
dependent—politically, commercially, and 
financially—of all the world. The faster 
the better forme. You may think strange 
of such remarks from an importer; but I 
tell youI can make money out of those only 
who have it to spend. And, if we attempt 
to supply all or a majority of our wants 
from abroad, we shall have to run into 
debt. We shall then destroy our credit and 
become a nation of bankrupts.” 
A 


FINANCIAL CIAL NOTES. 


Tue table prepared b by Messrs. Wells, 
Fargo & Co. gives the production of the 


precious metals for the past six years in 
the states and territories west of the Mis- 
souri River, as follows: 





Year. Gold. 
1871 $35,898,000 
eng TT 39,459,459 
BoB is 06s cccess0te0s 40,456,593 
ia OE 40,103,045 
MOUS scewceediasccsiwenst 41,745,147 
Pei ess okie cstcotanny 44,328,501 


This shows that the production of silver 
has increased much more rapidly than that 
of gold in the period mentioned. The in- 
crease of the former is more than one hun- 
dred per cent., while that of the latter is 
only about tweuty-five per cent. 


—The aggregate transactions of the 
twelve principal clearing-houses of this 
country in 1876 amounted to $28,234,691,- 
838, as against $31,291,976,625 in 1875. The 
decline is about 9.8 per cent. These clear- 
ing-houses represent 312 banks. 





MONEY MARKET. 


OnE of the most striking evidences of a 
greatly increased confidence in the business 
prospects of the country is the declaration 
by President Grant that it would be better 
to resume or, rather, commence specie pay- 
ment on the 4th of March next, instead of 
waiting until the 1st of January, 1879. As 
it is not to be presumed that the President 
would make such a declaration without the 
advice and sanction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, his opinions on the subject must 
be regarded as highly important. Gold 
sold at 1064 on Saturday, the highest point 
of the week having been 1064. During the 
year 1876 the decline in the premium on 
gold was 7 per cent.; but, as it was dis- 
tributed over a twelve month, the decline 
led to no violent convulsions in trade, 
though the losses to importers must have 
been serious. But to subject the community 
to a sudden decline of 6 per cent. within a 
month on gold values would inevitably 
create great disturbances in trade. 

There is a very encouraging development 
of active business improvement, which has 
taken place under the gradual approach to 
specie payments, and it would be hazard- 
ous to attempt any change when affairs are 
progressing in so satisfactory a manner. 

The course of events in Wall Street 
worked very smoothly until near the close 
of the week, when a variety of unfavorable 
rumors affecting the Western roads led to 
a decline in most of the stocks actively 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange, the St. 
Paul stocks being exceptionally weak and 
shaky. The active movement in Western 
Union Telegraph has continued all the 
week, under the manipulations of the Cali- 
fornia clique, who have the credit of buy- 
ing most of the shares that have lately 
changed hands. The price was forced up 
early in the week to 78, but at the close bad 
fallen off to 76,-the lowest point touched 
by this stock being 75%. The good 
feeling which was anticipated to fol- 
low the passage of the Electoral Bill by 
Congress had all been discounted, as is 
usual in similar cases. The changes for 
the week in the leading stocks, at the close 
on Saturday, were a decline in Western 
Union of %; Lake Shore, 13g; Michigan 
Central, %; Erie, 4; N. Y. Central, 21; 
New Jersey Central, 5; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western, 35g; Delaware and 





Hudson, 6; Northwestern, %; Northwest- 
ern preferred, 1; Illinois Central, 234; St. 
Paul, 144; St. Paul preferred, 2; Terre 
Haute preferred, 1; Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph, 14; American Express, 44; 
United States Express, 8; the Mariposa 
stocks, 3g@5g; and an advance in Pitts- 
burgh of 14; St. Joseph preferred, %; Pa- 
cific Mail, 44; Union Pacific, 44; and Adams 
Express, 2144 per cent. Reading Railroad 
is not one of the stocks dealt in at our 
Stock Exchange, and, therefore, the 
troubles in this great corporation do not 
have any effect in Wall Street. It was 
once, like Erie, a common disturber of the 
peace, and it bids fair at present to fall 
lower than ever Erie did in the estimation 
of investors. The McCalmont Brothers, of 
London, who are the largest owners of 
Reading, are said to have recently lost 
$10,000,000 by the decline in its shares and 
bonds; but, as their gains in the securities 
of the company have been enormously 
heavy, it is said that they will still be gain- 
ers by their operations in it even if the 
stock of the company were completely 
wiped out. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday was a 
very favorable one and the ease in the loan 
market plainly showed that greenbacks 
were returning to this center very rapidly. 
The rates on call loans were 8 to 4 per cent. 
and discounts were without material change, 
The ayerage rates on first-class business 
were 4} to 5} per cent. 

The following figures show the changes 
in the different items of the statement at 
the close of last week, as compared with the 
statement of the week before: 


Total. Changes. 
ER eee $253,156.100 Ine. $744,200 
ID roves okiscssccssceecccs 40,187,000 Dec. 787,900 
Legal tender.............. $2,251,200 Inc. 2,122,400 
Deposits ......cccccscoosees 230,625,600 Inc. 3,282,800 
Circulation ..............008 15,4%,80 = Ine. 4,000 


The surplus reserve now foots up the 
large sum of $24,781,800, and the increase 


over last week is but $513,800. Ascompared } 


with the Bank Statement of the correspond- 
ing week in 1876, the surplus reserve shows 
an increase of $9,277,000. The legal tend- 
ers, however, show a loss, as compared 
with last year’s statement, of $5,779,000; 
but there is a gain in the specie of $17,705,- 
000. In the statements of the different 
banks of the Clearing-house Association 
there is a very wide margin in the amounts 
of legal tenders held against deposits. The 
highest percentage is that of the City Bank 

76.40; while the lowest appears to be that 
of the People’s, which is but 15.40. 

Investment securities are without any 
marked change, except in some of the weak 
railroad bonds, which are lower. Govern- 
ment securities of all classes have been 
more active, and the call for $10,000,000 of 
5-20s of the May and November issues has 
given greater activity to the market; but 
the changes in quotations are comparative- 
ly small. 6 per cent. gold bonds advanced 
+ per cent. for 1867s; but the new 65s area 
fraction lower. The 5 per cents. of 1881 
fell off ¢ to 8, while the 10-40s advanced §. 
The 44 per cents. are taken at 101 and in- 
terest in gold, on the Syndicate’s terms. 
The amount of bonds called in to meet the 
requisitions of the Syndicate is now $70,- 
000,000. Good railroad bonds are in favo; 
with prudent investors and quotations are 
well maintained; but there has been a con- 
siderable decline in the bonds of the Mil- 
waukie and St. Paul road and also in the 
convertibles and consols of New Jersey 
Central. 

The subject of bank taxation is now be- 
fore Congress, and is likely to be favorably 
considered; or would be if the Electoral 
Committee Bill did not absorb so much of 
the attention that is due to other important 
matters. The memorial of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, backed up by 
1,500 bankers and merchants of the City of 
New York, asking for the repeal of all 
special taxes on national banks, was pre- 
sented to Congress on Saturday, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. A delegation appointed by the 
banks are to have a hearing before the 
Committee. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 27TH, 1877. 
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Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. id 
Butchers’ & Drovers’.....,....... 118 
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Central National 

MUNI So oa Gadel > gaenss dbae 
Continental.........0.00 cecccees 
Corn Exchangé 2 
ead Semana 
Galletin National 
German American 
WEMROUOE A he aca ca cians aadics 34s one 90 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 180 
PEI. his dosage spd tasecaade 135 
MACTCUIMIG oct ccdecscccccoedswed 116 
- gman Nis eoteWblegedatos saan 128 
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Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau St., 

New York, JAN. 16TH, 1877. 

The demand for Government Bonds for in- 
vestment 18 now more general and widespread, 
among all classes, than at any previous period 
Sor along time. To meet the numerous in- 
quiries from intending investors for informa- 
tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, a new and revised 


edition of our “* Memoranda Concerning Gov- 


ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be had 
upon application. 

tS” Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
reinvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value in cash, or in exchange for other Gov- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 


IQ PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In oversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed_a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get pad acre of land. Send for par- 
ticulars and reference 

ae WATKINS ‘ CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENBY DICKINSON, Manager, 
80 Pine Street, New York. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


BROADWAY AND ASTOR PLACE. 


41th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have ordered a dividend at the rate 








e 2th o bruary. If no s called for, the 
same wilt be entitled to interest from the ist of Feb. 
ney deposited up to the 10th of February 

will ai aiso draw interest from the Ist of said month. 


WM. MILES. President 
A.C. COLLINS, Secretary. 
E. G. MATURLIN, ‘Ass’ t Secretary. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


EXAN FROTHINGHAM & 
12 WI — ty as York, Bankers and Brokers, 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate r. e 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.'s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on m n from three to five per cent. 

nd for Circular. 


"INVESTMENTS. 


How shall we Invest? 


SAFETY THE HIGHEST CON- 
*  SIDERATION. 


PROFIT COMBINED WITH SAFETY, 


We offer First-Class City and County 
Bonds that bear 7, 8, and 10 per cent. These 
Securities are very desirable and combine the 
important elements of Safety and Profit in 
Send for price-lists 








@ most eminent degree. 


and circulars. 


A. W. Beasley & Co., 


DEALERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, N. Y. 


The * SOLID TEN P' ERO Satel NT 


= old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS om 
CY, known all over New te ner and the Middle 
States as the soa hinge nterest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
ponsof Soveremess yy has enlar > its oe and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, URI, 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS eas AGENCY.” There is no 
in cter or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will ACTUaR oR gaara address for ‘Circular 
pe = ay , Missouri, 
Jacksonville. iinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital ..... . $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 

















Jan. Ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary, 
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Commercial 


FUNDING OR GOLD ACCUMULA- 
TION. 


THERE are two ways in either of which 
or by both in combination the Government 
may prepare for the resumption of specie 
payment on the 1st of January, 1879. One 
of these ways is to accumulate in the 
Treasury a sufficient amount of gold to 
meet the exigency when the time shall 
arrive. This can be done only in one or 
both of two ways—one of which is to sell 
the bonds of the Government for gold, and 
then hoard the gold in the Treasury; and 
the other is by the saving of gold over and 
above the current demand for it to meet 
the wants of the Government. In the one 
case the Government buys gold by the sale 
of bonds, and in the other saves it as a sur- 
plus above its expenses, and in both cases 
takes the gold out of the market and holds 
it in the idle state. 

The theory of the Resumption Act is to 
buy the necessary amount of gold by the 
sale of bonds, since the Government ean- 
not at the present rate of taxation accumu- 
late, as a surplus, the requisite amount. It 
must go into the market as a purchaser of 
gold to a very considerable extent if re- 
sumption is to be accomplished simply by 
accumulation. The most of this gold must 
be drawn from the foreign market; and 
this would be likely to disturb the ex- 
changes between the United States and 
other countries. There are serious difficul- 
ties in the practical problem of specie re- 
sumption, if attempted to be solved ex- 
clusively upon the theory of gold accumu- 
lation. It is impossible to see beforehand 
just Row much gold should be thus acumu- 
lated in order to guarantee the success of 
the plan. 

This view of the case led Mr. Bristow, 
when he had charge of the Treasury, and 
Secretary Morrill, in his last report, to 
recommend that Congress should supple- 
ment the plan by authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to fund a portion of the 
United States notes by exchanging bonds 
for them, and then destroying the notes. 
This would reduce their volume, and lessen 
the demand for gold in a proportionate de- 
gree. It would be simply returning to the 
theory, so far as funding is concerned, con- 
templated in the first legal-tender act, and 
which should never have been abandoned. 
It was a mistake during the war to cancel 
the funding right as provided for by this 


act; and that mistake has been perpetuated 
ever since. 

If Congress would now provide for fund 
ing greenbacks, at the option of the holders, 
into a bond bearing such a rate of interest 
as to be at par with gold, the consequence 
would be that a portion of them would be 
thus funded and the remainder would 
gradually come to par with gold. This 
would occur before the arrival of the re- 
sumption day, and when it did arrive there 
would be no great and exhausting demand 
upon the Treasury for gold to redeem 
greenbacks. It being the intention to make 
the resumption plan a success, then fund- 
ing as an auxiliary thereto is manifestly 
wise. The people, with the privilege of turn- 
ing their greenbacks into bonds, dollar for 
dollar, would fund no more than would be 
for their interest and the interest of the 
country. There is not the slightest danger 
that they would overdo the work, and thus 
too rapidly reduce the volume of paper 
circulation. The country now has a sur- 
plus of such circulation, for which there is 
really no business use; and this is one of the 
chief reasons why bonded securities of the 
first class sell at so high a premium. This 
surplus would safely and slowly disappear 
under a judicious funding scheme; and 
when the day for resumption came it would 
hardly be distinguishable from any other 
day by any financialreaseons. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that the present Con- 
gress will do anything on the subject. It 
1s too busy with party politics to give suit 
able attention to finance. 








DRY GOODS. 


How to dispose of goods was the trouble- 
some question with manufacturers and 
their agents the past two years; but there 
seems to be a fair prospect that how to 
supply the demand for goods will be the 
difficult problem of the next two years. 
There is no trouble about the matter at 
present. But business is opening in a very 
satisfactory manner; and, while the stock in 
first hands of desirable goods is unusually 
small, prices have not advanced as rapidly 
as might have been expected. The market 





has continued very firm in tone, and, with 
an increasing demand next month and a 
diminished supply in first hands, prices 
must advance or buyers will have to pay 
full rates for inferior grades. 

The number of purchasers in the city 
from the West and South is large for the 
season and some heavy buying has taken 
place; but the jobbers are not yet actively 
employed. They are all looking forward, 
however,, to better times than they have en- 
joyed since 1873. Until the present year 
the jobbers have had to contend with a 
constantly declining market; but now there 
is every indication of a reversal of the con- 
ditions of trade, and, if jobbers prove mod- 
erate in their operations and bear in mind 
the lessons of the past four years, the pres- 
ent year will be likely to prove an excep- 
tionally prosperous one to dealers in dry 
goods. 

There has been some irregularity in the 
course of trade during the week; but the 
* demand is likely to be steadier as the sea- 
son advances. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have con- 
tinued in good demand, and prices have 
been marked up in some instances, while 
in others orders are only taken at value. 
The freezing up of mill-streams in New En- 
gland has caused a temporary reduction in 
the supply of some desirable makes. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
more animated demand, and, with the in- 
creased sales, prices are steadily advancing. 
The advance in the value of the raw 
material begins to be felt in the price of the 
manufactured goods. There is some danger 
of the demand for popular makes being 
checked by a too rapid advance in the 
prices. For the present the market is very 
strong and the tendency is upward. 

The demand for print-cloths continues 
active, and, under the influence of some 
large sales for immediate use, prices are 
firmly quoted at 5cts. cash for ‘‘ spots,” or 
up to the 1st of April. 

The sales of the leading makes of prints 
have been very active all the week, and 
most of the new stocks of light mediums and 
fancies were closed out before the end; 
while sales were made at value, with strong 
convictions of higher prices. 

Ginghams have been in improved demand 
for staple and fancies, and for the new 
styles of dress goods there has been a very 
lively market. The price of regular styles 
has been advanced to 94 cents. 

Cottonades are in better demand and 
some considerable sales have been made to 
the shirt-makers. The market is firm and 
many old stocks have been closed out and 
sales made for future delivery. 

Cheviots are more active and prices are 
firm, but without material change. 

Checks and stripes are coming into more 
notice; but the demand is not yet lively and 
prices are still low. There is a rather bet- 
ter demand for stripes, though the cheviots 
are gradually supplanting them. 

Osnaburgs are in good demand, and both 
plain and fancy styles of leading makes are 
sold in advance of the supply. 

Glazed cambrics and silesias are both in 
good demand at firm prices. 

In other departments of domestic cottons 
there are no important changes to notice; 
but the market is generally firm and the 
demand increasing. 

Dress goods are not in exceptionally 
brisk demand, as compared with past sea- 
sons; but there is a very encouraging busi- 
ness rae and there have been some 
liberal orders for future delivery. The 
advertised auction sale of 15,000 pieces of 
black alpacas has had the effect of check- 
ing the demand for worsteds. 

Woolen goods have not been in specially 
active demand during the week and the 


but for no other apparent cause than that 
their supply was sufficient for present 
needs. 

Black cloths, doeskins, and overcoatings 
are in less active demand than usual at 
this season. Prices are without essential 
change. 

Fancy cassimers are in light demand. 
The sales of all-wool suitings and cassi- 
meres are to a more liberal extent than of 
the lower grades. 

Worsted coatings of good styles are in 
good demand; but the inferior grades are 
neglected. 

‘weeds are in irregular demand and the 
sales are confined mostly to the clothiers 
and Southern jobbers. Prices steady. 

Satinets are without any marked im- 
nara p- but there is more inquiry for 

lack and plain mixtures, 





clothiers suddenly suspended operations; | 


Flannels are quiet; but there is a slight 
increase in the , to meet the current de- 
mands of trade. 

The Albion Mills, at East Killingly 
Conn., have been thoroughly repaired, an 
made the first cloth for two years last week. 

The Mineral Springs Company, Tolland 
County, Conn., are putting in improved 
drying machinery, for both cloth and wool. 

oreign goods are still without any im- 
portant op but there is an improving 
demand for linens and the importers are 
opening theirlines of summer dress-goods. 

e auction sales have been commenced; 
but no large inducements have yet been 
made sufficient to attract the crowds which 
will be in attendance at the auction-rooms 
next month. White goods and laces are in 
better demand, and Hamburg embroideries 
are selling more actively, at remunerative 
prices forthe importers. The importations 
are still on a very reduced scale, compared 
with previous seasons; but there is little 
more attention given to silks, although it is 
rather early for an” active movement in 
them. 

The aggregate entries at the port of New 
York have been in January $1,578,216 less 
than during the corresponding period last 
year, and $2,517,583 below the total for 
1875. Thetotal thrown upon the market 
shows a decrease of $1,396,166 as com- 
pared with 1876, and 2,569,343 as compared 
with 1875. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, January 29th, 1876. 


















PRINTS. 
Albion «22... <6. 73¢{/Hartel ......2..... 373g 
Allens......cccceee K ade cinta Gane v 6-4 
American....,..... 734|Manchester........ e274 
Amoskeag........- 63¢|Merrimack, D...... 74 
Arnold .........- 734|Oriental........... 7 
Cocheco, L.......- TGAEBGIGS .cccecccccce 4 
Dunnells..... .- 73¢|Richmond. ....... 
Freeman . 7 |Simpson’s Mourn’g 7¢ 
Garner & Co <9 148 BENTO can seine sce a 
Gloucester........ 73¢|Wamsutta ........ 6 
Hamilton ......... 73¢|Washington....... 7 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 914 (Lancaster... - 94 
Belfast ... O3¢|Namaske... - 94 
Batetsc..ccist es cces 934|Renfrew ..... - 96 
Glasgow.........+- 9 |Southwark... - 14 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Broadway, 44 6|Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A, 44 8 4 oa 634 
= © 44 7% - RR... 8% 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 844 
“ “  R.. 94¢|Pepperell, E....... 884 
“ “ 0... Zig) Dicuden % 
Continental, C...... 844 we  Rtdaas 7 
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IN SELECTING A 


SPRING SUIT 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR THE 


HAWTHORNE CHEVIOT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HAWTHORNE MILLS. 


The Only Genuine. Cheviot 
Made in this Country. 


The Stock is Guaranteed PURE. 
The Colors are Guaranteed FAST. 


AT SiMarl&t 


ARE OFFERING AT RETAIL 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, MILLINERY, RIBBONS: 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, Etc., 
at VERY MODERATE PRIOES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
WILL have PROMPT ATTENTION, 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION REQUESTED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
R.H.MACY & CO. 
BLAGK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


MrH ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 
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Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United ™ ites free of charge. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES. 





Messrs. Dun, BARLow & Co. have issued 
their annual circular, setting forth the 
number of business failures in this coun- 
try during the year 1876. The aggregate 
number is 9,092 and the total amounj of 
liabilities is $191,117,786. The circular 
contains a table of failures, amount of lia- 
bilities, and the average liability for each 
failure, for each year from 1857 to 1876, in- 
clusive, which we reproduce as follows: 


Average 
Year. Number. Amount. Indebtedness. 

BE nite oocece-cocceece 4,932 $291,750,000 $59,154 
sets, soem ngbeo*ecsessecen 4,225 95,749,000 22,662 
64,394,000 16,430 

79,807,000 21,710 

207,210,000 29,631 

23,049,300 13,452 

6,864,700 14,154 

8,579,000 16,498 

17,625,000 33,255 

47,333,000 74,894 

86,218,000 36,134 

63,774,000 24,452 

75,054,000 26,814 

88,242,000 24,849 

85,252,000 29,245 

121,056,000 29,750 

228,499,000 44,085 

169,239,000 26,627 

201,060,353 25,978 

191,117,7) 21,020 





This coversa period of twenty years; and, 
while the number of failures in 1876 was 
much larger than in any other year during 
the whole period, the aggregate amount of 
liabilities was smaller than in the years 
1857, 1861, 1873, and 1875. The average 
indebtedness for each failure was less than 
that of any previous year for twenty years, 
with the exception of the years 1859, 1862, 
1863, and 1864 

In another table we have an exhibit of the 
proportion of failures to firms or business 
houses in different geographical sections of 
the country for 1876, as follows: 

No.in No.of Propor- Amount of Av’age 


Busi- Fail- _tionof Linbil-  —- Liabil- 
States. ness. wres. Failures. ities. ities. 


N. Eng ... 77,559 1,314 1in59 $37,657.062 $28,628 
Middle ...165,18f 2,909 lin 57 72,244,681 24,800 
Western. .225.309 1,339 lin 72 52,870,541 16,843 
Southern.. 87,140 1,361 lin 64 23,083,266 16,960 
Pacific .... 22,313 369 «=61in 60 5,262,236 14,261 


Still another table presents a comparison 
of New York with the rest of the country 
for the last five years, as follows: 


United States.— New York City. 


No.of Average No. of Average 

Failures, Liabil’s. Failures. Liabil’s. 

1808 i. dev. cov 9,092 $21,020 887 $3747 
BOTS. ocisincs - 7,740 25,960 951 51,769 
1874...... eooce 5,830 26,627 545 50,510 
3878 ..0.0s0..000 5,183 44,085 644 143,843 
1872. ......-080 4,069 29,996 385 53,724 


This shows that the average liability to 
each failure was very much larger in this 
city during these several years than in the 
rest of the United States, taken as a whole. 

The Circular thus sums up the general 
condition and present business prospects of 
the country: 


‘‘The same conditions which favored an 
improvement in trade in the autumn of the 
year just closed, and which to some extent 
were participated in, still prevail. The 
year has been a most prolific one in largely 
augmenting the wealth of the country. 
Cotton, orait, sugar, tobacco, gold and sil- 
ver, petroleum, ‘and numerous other re- 
sources of this great continent have been 
produced in quantities sufficient to yield 
nearly $1,000,000,000. The severity of the 
winter, which to many is an undoubted 
calamity, has compensating advantages, 
which may contribute to an improved spring 
business. The abundance of snow, which 
is termed the poor man’s manure and 
which unquestionably enriches and irri- 
gates the soil, also protects the fall crops, 
besides providing an abundance of water 
for the cattle on a thousand hills, which 
were impoverished for need of it all the 
early spring last year. It also makes mag- 
nificent country roads, the advantages of 
which are obvious when it is remembered 
how seriously trade last year was interfered 
with at this and later periods, when the 
roads in whole sections of the country were 
impassable for the want of frost and snow. 
The delivery of grain, pork, and other farm 
produce will during the present season 
throughout the North and Northwest be at 
least double that of the winter months of 
last year, while the operations of Jumber- 
men will be greatly facilitated. The con- 
sequence will be much freer purchases at 
country stores, a larger absorption of goods, 
and a more active circulation of currency 
than has been witnessed in some years 
past.” 


We see no occasion for taking a dis- 
couraging view of the situation or of the 
prospects for the future. The political 
complications growing out of the recent 
Presidential election have undoubtedly 
awakened anxiety in business circles; yet 
that man greatly mistakes the character 
and temper of the: American people who 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


supposes that they could. be induced to 
tolerate a civil war over the Presidency. It 
is a noticeable fact that the price of gold 
has been steadily declining, while United 
States bonds have advanced in the markets 
of the world, since these complications 
began, which certainly would not have 
been the case if there had been any serious 
apprehension of civil commotion. The 
political question being veacefully settled, 
as it undoubtedly will be, business will 
gradually recuperate, especially if the 
financial question shall be wisely disposed 
of. The country has been for years past 
paying the penalty of a vicious and unsound 
currency system, combined with the waste 
and destruction of war and great extrava- 
gance in living. The larger part of that 
penalty has been already paid. The people 
have been forced to practice economy and 
abandon wild schemes of unproductive 
speculation. In a word, business has been 
coming nearer to a solid foundation; not, 
indeed, without serious individual losses, 
yet with an increasing prospect that the 
course of events will take a new turn, and 


thereafter proceed with greater commercial 
safety. 





Insurance. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THIS prosperous corporation, located at 
Springfield, has sent us its statement for 
1876, which we publish in another column. 
The figures presented are very creditable to 
the institution and will inspire public con- 
fidence and give general satisfaction. The 
policyholders have reason to be thankful 
that the interests of this company are in 
the hands of reliable men, who faithfully 
discharge their duty; who do not devote 
their whole time and attention in promoting 
their own individual interests; who are not 
working as proprietors and owners of all 
the millions they control, but as vigilant 
guardians and custodians of a sacred trust, 
involving the welfare and happiness of thou- 
sands. The official managers of this institu- 
tion have done well and deserve public com- 
mendation. The report they present of 
their last year’s business is worthy of care- 
ful inspection. The total receipts for pre- 
miums, interest, rents, etc. were $1,418,- 
762.06, while the total disbursements were 
only $1,056,512.47. The officers of this 
company wisely classify their assets, and it 
would be well for other corporations to fol- 
low their business-like example. They 
show the total amount of sound invest- 
ments made in real estate, mortgages, Gov- 
ernments, and other securities; state the 
cash, bills receivable, premium notes, etc. 
on hand; and then, under the head of ‘‘ Ap- 
DITIONAL ASSETS,” give us the items and 
particulars of all other claims, including 
premiums in course of collection, balances 
due from agents, etc. 

Such an exhibit is clear and intelligible 
to all. The gross assets of the company, as 
will be seen, now amount to $6,421,777.04; 
and its liabilities, allowing a full reserve 
for reinsurance, according to the Massa- 
chusetts standard, $5,796,722.73—leaving a 
net surplus, December 31st, 1876, of $625,- 
054.31, or, if calculated by the New York 
standard, a surplus of over $1,000,000. 
The total amount insured on the 14,458 
policies in force is nearly $34,000,000. The 
officers are Mr. E. W. Bond, president; Mr. 
Henry Fuller, Jr., vice-president; and Mr. 
Avery J. womminse secretary. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE twenty ninth annual report of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, will attract deserved atten- 
tion. It has never taken a step backward; 
but has continued to develop from its first 
inception, until it is. now acknowledged to 
be one of the largest and most reliable 
institutions of its class in the country. Its 
assets during the year 1876 have increased 
over $700,000, making in all $5,940,006.37, 
while its liabilities are $4,737,028.14. The 
assets are all first class and are worth 
$150,000 more than cost. Twenty-two 
hundred and seventy-six new policies have 
been issued during the past year, and the 
report of the company is in every way 








satisfactory. 





INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
Tweoty-fifth Annual. Report of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DRC. 3ist, 1876. 


Net Assets, December 31st, 1975. ...$5,681,120 42 





RECEI ere IN 18 6. 
PRP ASAE RAI: 1.058, 48 
Interest and Rents ........ 360,303 s 1,418,762 06 
DOOR]: 5) ace i isen00dde 008d $7,099,882 48 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims... ....$338,507 43 
eases Kndow- 
cane 38,297 00 

Surplus seinrned to 

Policyholders in 

Dividends......... 245,639 73 
Surrendered and 

Canceled Policies. 226,251 43 
Total Payments —-—— 

to Policy olders............ $848 695 64 


and 
Salaries........ ooe0$151,452 37 
Other neon 38,872 85—~ 190,325 22 
Taxes, Licenses.and —-——— 
other State Fees,. $10.246 88 


insurance ....... 5,244 78 
2,000 0U— $17,491 61 
DORR TSPUTAOMIGEIE . osc000.0ss. ssdcaccsccess 1,056 512 47 
Net Assets, Dec. 31st, 1876....... .... $6,043,370 01 


NET ASSETS. 
First Mortgene Loans on 
Real Est .... $3,895,632 24 
Loans peeares by ‘collateral. 219,498 51 
United States Securities..... 207,204 45 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds.. 294,585 61 











National Bank Stocks..,....... 53,355 82 
State and a Bonds..,....0. 76,467 00 
Ol Batate.......ccccccccoe ose 291,760 


es 
Policies in pte NesuT, 141 35 
Less Notes given on 
— of Rein- 
BB ecesos. e-ee. 2,593 rhc 4 4 


ice > Fur nit 
Bills Receivable (secured) . & nn 7 
sh on hand and in Bauk.... 95,890 84 
———— 36,043,370 01 
A ee tay 4 AL ASSETS. 

Interest Accrued... $219,663 17 
Premiums in course 

of collection (less 

cost of collection). 65,879 76 
Deferred Quarter] 

and Semi-Annua’ 

Premiums (less 

cost of collection). 99,212 38 


Balances due from 
neat Se 10,042 10— 394,797 41 
deprecia- __ 

ion in value of 


Stocks and Bonde. 16,390 38 $378,407 03 


Gross Assets, Dec. 31st, 1876...... $6,421,777 04 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by emgage 
standard, _ bein present 
value of abilities under 
all polis RS $5,600,262 00 
Deat Claims “not ‘adjusted 
ee ae 173,500 00 
unpaia Dividends o weeaedon : +289 58 
Premiums paidin advance. . 1,721 15—85,796,722 
Garpias Dec. a at, 1876....... - $625,054 31 


Surpl ue ty N New York Stand- 

oe |, RRR Sst Ee ee 31,045,000 00 
“5 of Bolicies in force 14,438) 

a 
amount insured thereby... kcmssh gall 833,803,463 00 

FFICERS: 
E. W. BO p, Pox 
HENRY F POLL ER IR., Vice-President. 
VERY J. SMITH. Secretary. 


A 

OSCAR B. IRELAND, A 

D: P. SMITH, M.D. “Medical Examiner. 
CHARLES P. KEMP, M. D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular rates given for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
oftices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





Reg. Price 
Agriculturist ........ oe eat Ee 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 7 3 00 
Atlantic Montbly............ ooces OND. Sy 
Demorest’s Magazine........... - 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 


Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 2 7 3 00 


Harper’s Magazine......... sapeee BOO , £00 
PIAL POLS WECKIV. 660 :50000600 Sissies Oe 4 00 
FART POLS BSSAT, «65:5 seisni0s 550008 -- 360 400 
Home Journal.......... paaeridid -- 260 3800 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving “The Rustic 

Wreath’’)...... mteniye! Pe a 
DaGios) JOM. 6s <s0s000irc00s0,0 00:,. 4:00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... - 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age...... Het eesepte BO iy) SOP 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly....... -- 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... Seese a Oe) ey OO 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
BUNURy MEGATING.. 5 icicesccss es 230 275 
DO MEMAET oo. dekcs swntsiooas 005608100, 14°00 
The Nation (new subs.)......... 4% 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian a 22 250 
The Christian............ 80 100 
Presbyterian Quarterly ( new subs. ) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm..... > ah gaia 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........ asp tens Se, SOU 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4 50 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 260 3 00 


(@ POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 
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| PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREMI- 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 








new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. For full particu- 
lars see page. 15. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box 2787, New York City. 


The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders; Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in wdvence (postage. free) ....... $3.00 
26 - 1.50 
13 “ “ is 0.75 
52 ? after 3 months, = 3.50 
52 * after 6 months, e 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient rece’~ 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mor 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated, 
the change in the date of expiration on the little y> 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mauc 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
ee re ~ peaee Business Not ie 


1time 

4times (one month). ‘oe. fe 4times (one month) . 
& “i os 8) Bc. i (three months).80¢ 
32 25: Vanive = .0c.|52  ** on - Se: 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





1 time, ........ dei obese cceees 
4 times (one mon Ll Ae seeteoete eoetl 
13 (three months).. 


“ si 
=) Gave * “ 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FirTy CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787; 


New York City. 
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Young and Old, 


“LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE SNOW.” 
A GROUP IN THE EXPOSITION. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


L 


Dipn’t you feel a sudden strain 

Tug at your heartstrings, like a pain, 

When you were standing all a-gaze, 

One of those blissful autumn days, 

Under a sky of cloudless blue, 

Soaked with the sunshine through and 
through, 

Looking with curious eyes, perhaps, 

Over that group of fur-clad Lapps ? 

Didn’t you feel, as you turned away, 

Shadows were round yo: all the day, 

Cast by their figures everywhere, 

Making you sigh: ‘“‘ How sad they were !”” 

Just as if merriment, play-time, joy 

Never had come to them, girl or boy, 

Living in pitiful patience so— 

Poor ‘‘ Little People of the Suow !”” 





II. 
Weren’t you sorry to think how few 
Pleasures they have the whole year through ? 
You, with your glad skies overhead ; 
They, with their skies of somber lead. 
You, with your forests fresh and bright ; 
They, with their pine-paths always white. 
You, with your banks that the flowers em- 
boss ; 
They, with their lichens, cones, and moss, 
You, with your birds from all the climes ; 
They, with their faint, frost-tingled chimes.* 
You, with your meadows grassy green ; 
They, with their wastes of icy sheen. 
You, with your brooks of silver hum ; 
They, with their streamlets frozen dumb. 
You, in your dear, sweet, warm home shut; 
They, iu their huddled birch-bark hut. 
Is it so strange, then, they are sad ? 
Is it a wonder that you are glad? 
Glad, even while you whisper low: 
*« Poor little People of the Snow !”” 
* The traveler in Lanland constantly hears a fairy- 
like music made by the frost-crystals, with which 
the air is filled. 





THE ROMANCE OF FOREST LIFE, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 





BY THE REV. JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 


Sixty years ago my father took his three 
eldest sons—Jacob, John, and Gorham, 
of the respective ages of twelve, ten, and 
eight—-on a journey with him to the wilder- 
ness of Maine. We were to proceed in a 
northwest direction from Hallowell, on 
the Kennebec River, about fifty miles. My 
father owned several townships of wild 
land. The territory of this wilderness 
region had been surveyed into ranges, 
townships, and lots. These townships were 
not incorporated and had received no 
names. We were boundto Township No. 5, 
in I have forgotten what range. 

In some of these townships there was 
not a single family; in others there was a 
slight sprinkling of settlers. Enterprising 
young men, under experienced guides, 
would penetrate these regions of silence and 
solitude and select a hundred-and-eighty- 
acre lot. It was a beautiful mountainous 
region of lakes, and streams, and fertile 
meadows, where the sublime forest spread 
for countless leagues, 

These lots were generally purchased by 
young men, who had no property but a 
sharp ax. They paid for their homesteads 
in installments, receiving a bond that a 
warrantee deed should be given them so soon 
as the lot was paid for. 

Our route laid over a very sparsely-settled 
country, by an exceedingly rough wagon- 
road, for a distance of about thirty miles, 
We there reached the end of the road. The 
rest of the journey was to be taken on horse- 
back, through narrow bridle-paths. 

At the close of a stormy day we reached 
the log hut of Mr. Fales. It was situated 
on aneminence, commanding a magnificent 
view of a lake and a surrounding region. 
of great beauty. In this “brief sketch I 
must omit many incidents of very much 
interest. 

The next morning after our arrival the 
sun rose in a serene and cloudless sky. It 
was one of the most beautiful of autumnal 
days. Everything seemed to conspire to 
cause a glow of joyful spirits. Mrs. Fales 
was a wonderful woman. The cabin con- 
sisted of one room, thirty feet square, and, 
to our eyes, it seemed perfectly bewutiful. 

While sitting at the breakfast-table, Mr. 
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Fales said that a few days before he had 
discovered in the woods a very large 
swarm of bees. They had taken possession 
of a decayed cavity in a gigantic tree, about 
thirty feet from the ground. He thought, 
from the unusual number of bees, that they 
must have accumulated a large quantity of 
honey. We were invited to accompany 


him, with two young men, Reuben and’ 


Edgar, to obtain the treasure. A more 
delightful excursion for three enthusiastic 
boys cannot be imagined. 

The day, as I have said, was perfect. 
The otherwise cloudless sky was decorated 
with a magnificent array of those fleecy 
clouds, ascending from the northwest, 
which the Boatmen of the St. Lawrence 
call ‘‘Canadian horsemen.” 

It was nearly four miles to the tree. We 
had a walk of about a mile through the 
forest to reach the lake; then we were to 
cross in & canoe an arm of the mirrored 
water to the forest beyond, through whose 
sublime depths we were to make the rest 
of our way. 

The surface of the lake was without a 
ripple. Solitary loons were seen here and 
there in the distance. It was almost im- 
possible to strike one with a bullet. At 
the flash of the gun the bird disappeared. 
There were flocks of wild geese and ducks 
upon the expanded lake. These silent and 
solitary waters afforded every variety of 
waterfowl a paradise of enjoyment. 

Mrs. Fales provided us with a pic-nic 
dinner. We boys deemed it delicious. 
There were doughnuts, the very best of 
potatoes to roast in the hot asbes of-our 
camp-fire, a bottle of cream milk, richer 
than the cream of the city, butter fresh 
from Mrs. Fales’s churn, the nicest bread, 
coffee and a coffee-pot, and corned beef. 


In a little cove on the shore of the lake 
we found a large canoe. There were three 
men and four boys to take passage, for Mr. 
Fales’s son Samuel, a boy of twelve years, 
was with us. With lusty arms the men 
plied the broad-bladed paddles, and we 
rapidly crossed to the other side of the 
water. Here we entered as beautiful a moun- 
tain-stream as was ever seen—broad, deep, 
and tranquil at its mouth. The canoe glided 
rapidly along, where the stream was about 
thirty feet in width. A dense growth of 
alders overhung its banks. One of the young 
men baited a hook and adroitly threw it 
into the water within the shade of the alders. 
Instantly a trout seized it. The beautiful 
creature, in its eagerness, almost leaped out 
of the water. In a few moments we had 
eight of as splendid brook-trout as ever 
feasted the eye of a gourmand. Each one 
was about a foot in length. Mrs. Fales 
had provided us with pork and a frying- 
pan. The young men were accustomed to 
camp-life. No one could excel them in 
cooking these delicious viands. 

We landed at a spot where a very pecu- 
liar serpentine path came down to the water. 
Tradition said that it was formed by that 
magnificent animal, the moose, which had 
engineered that path and had trodden it to 
the brook, for drink. 

Majestic, indeed, was the forest we now 
traversed. At length we came to the root 
of a very large tree. -Some of the branches 
were covered with foliage, others were 
decayed. Immediately the buzz of thou- 
sands of bees was heard. The air was 
almost darkened by the innumerable 
swarm. 

The tree was so large that it would take 
the young men, with both their axes, nearly 
an hour to cut it down. In the meantime 
Mr. Fales and we boys employed our- 
selves in collecting rolls of birch-bark for 
torches. Six were carefully prepared and 
formed into rolls about two and a half feet 
long and six inches in diameter. These, 
lighted at the end, would burn with a 
large and intense flame. 

The blows of the axes fell fast and heavy 
upon the tree; but the trunk was so solid 
and the tree so high that the bees did not 
seem disturbed. In their distant security, 
they little imagined the destruction which 
was soon to overwhelm them. 

At length the young men cried: Look! 
Look! The tree was ready to fall. A few 
more blows were struck, when majestic- 
ally its lofty head began to bow. Faster 
aud faster this giant of the forest descended, 
crushing in its way all opposing, branches. 
As it struck the ground, it broke near the 





spot which the bees occupied. For a time 
they seemed to be in great consternation, 
astounded at the sudden vanishing of their 
home. While thousands adhered to the 
hive, other thousands were whirling through 
the air, in utter bewilderment, But very 
soon, as if by some common agreement, 
they all assembled upon the vast amount of 
honey in the comb, some of which was in 
the cavity of the tree and some was strewn 
upon the ground. They could not have 
had any democratic convention. It would 
seem that their queendom must have been 
an absolute government. By a simul- 
taneous movement, they commenced load- 
ing themselves with the honey and con- 
veying it to a safe place of deposit, not far 
distant. This was so prompt that apparent- 
ly the spot must have been previously des- 
ignated. 

The young men tied strings around the 
bottoms of their pants, to prevent the bees 
from creeping under. Similar strings 
bound the wrists. Hankerchiefs protected 
heads, faces, and necks. No part was ex- 
posed, save a lookout from the eyes. With 
mittens on their hands and each with a 
torch blazing a foot high, they made a simul- 
taneous attack upon the demolished 
fortress, 

The doom of the bees was sealed. They 
were impotent. They were assailed by 
foes encased in armor which their weapons 
could not penetrate. Still the helpless 
creatures fought with valor worthy of all 
praise. The moment the men approached the 
whole body of bees abandoned all attempts 
to save from the wreck what honey they 
could, and in myriads assailed their foes, 
They plunged their poisoned weapons into 
felt hats, and woolen mittens, and home- 
spun cloth. Their frantic endeavors were 
pitable. 

The flaming torches, more destructive 
than any Greek fire which human ingenuity 
ever invented, in less than five minutes 
covered the ground with apparently thou- 
sands of corpses, burned to a crisp; while a 
great multitude of the wounded were 
crawling sadly along, with their gauzy 
wings scorched from their bodies. 

It was, indeed, a wonderful spectacle, and 
one calculated to produce upon the mind 
of a sensitive child an impression never to 
be obliterated. Three men, almost envel- 
oped in flame and smoke, were waging 
deadly warfare against an almost innumer- 
able army of maddened bees, ‘These in- 
sects, when angry, manifest it by a very 
peculiar and very expressive buzz. This 
their war-cry filled the air and could be 
heard at a great distance. The battle, though 
short and decisive and the defeat of the 
bees entire, was very fierce while it raged. 

But ere long, by some strange instinct, 
the bees, of one accord and at the same 
moment, abandoned the conflict, and all 
engaged in saving what honey they could. 
The men, who were well acquainted with 
the customs of bee warfare, immediately 
threw down their torches and called to us 
children. 

“‘There, boys, the bees are conquered. 
Youcan come now. Not a bee will hurt 
you.” 

Very timidly we approached. Mr. Fales 
looked up, and, seeing us creeping along 
with hesitating steps, said: 

‘Oh! boys, you have nothing to be 
afraid of now. When bees are once fairly 
conquered they give up entirely and are 
as harmless as flies. Look here!” He then 
took up alarge piece of honeycomb, almost 
as white as the drifted snow, and which 
was entirely covered with bees. With his 
bare hand he pushed them off and put the 
delicious fragment into his pail. This he 
did again and again, brushing away the 
bees as harmlessly as if they had no stings. 

This sight inspired us with more courage. 
Still it was with hesitation that we ven- 
tured into the midst of such apparent 
danger. 

‘‘There is nothing, said the Duke of 
Wellington, more dreadful than a great 
victory, except a great defeat.” I can well 
remember the ruin and carnage with which 
our great victory.had. been achieved. I 
pitied the bees, as I saw them by thousands 
creeping over the ground, to die in agony. 

Three large pails were filled with our 
plunder. We gathered upon a knoll and 
around: our Camp-fire enjoyed such a 
pic-nic feast as neither Delmonico nor the 
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Restaurant de Trois Fréres could easily 
furnish. 

As we were returning across the lake, 
my pity for the poor bees was such that I 
ventured to say to Mr. Fales, in substance, 
though, of course, I cannot quote the exact 
words: 

‘Is it right to do what we have now done? 
The bees had never harmed us. During 
the sunny days of summer, by never-ceasing 
diligence, they had laid up a supply of the 
best of food for the winter. They had 
carefully stopped every crevice which the 
storms of winter could penetrate. They 
bad practiced industry and sagacity, which 
even the most intelligent men could not fail 
to admire. And now we have, without any 
provocation, destroyed their home, robbed 
them of all their stores, killed hundreds of 
their number, wounded hundreds of others 
mortally, leaving them to die in lingering 
torments.” 

Mr. Fales replied: ‘‘I feel very deeply 
the force of your remark. Such thoughts 
have often troubled me. I have never seen 
apparently greater distress in any person 
than I have seen in the cow when we have 
killed her calf. Her moanings at times are 
pitiable. The question, you perceive, has a 
wide range. With my shot-gun I fire into 
a flock.of pigeons. Several I kill. Many 
are wounded. A little pigeon flies away 
with both legs shot off. It seems very 
cruel, It is certain that the Bible autho- 
izes the use of animal food. When we 
think of the hundreds of little bees now 
crawling over the ground, their wings 
burned off, their whole bodies singed with 
the hot flame, it would seem that we have 
been guilty of great cruelty. I wish I were 
more of ascholar. Let us refer the subject 
to your father, when he comes.” 

And here let me remark that, after the 
studies of threescore years, the dreadful 
mystery of the introduction of sin and 
misery into this world remains as inscruta- 
ble as ever. All the arguments of philoso- 
phers and theologians throw nota single ray 
of light into my mind upon the question 
why a being of infinite wisdom, love, and 
power should have found it necessary to 
allow such a world as this to come into 
being. 


SOME OF LITTLE POLLY’S STORIES. 








BY F. T. CLARK. 





I eusss [’ll tell you some of the stories 
I’ve heard my little niece tell her dollies. 

One day Polly made herself sick eating 
too many.preserves. Her mother didn’t 
give them to her; and I guess that’s the rea- 
son they made her sick She found them 
on the top shelf in the pantry, once when 
her mother left her alone for a few minutes; 
and, to make a long story short, they gave 
her the colic dreadfully. 

Then Polly’s mother gave her a lecture 
on eating too much; and Polly thought 
about it a good deal. By and by I heard 
her repeat the whole lecture to her dollies; 
and, to impress the sin of gluttony more 
firmly on their minds, clinched it with the 
following tragic story, which I give in her 
own words: 

‘*Once there was the orfulest worst girl 
that ever lived in the world, and her name 
was—was—Julia, I guess, And she did like 
to eat good things more’n anybody else. 
And she’d keep teasin’ and teasin’ her 
mother for something to eat all the time; 
and every chance she’d get she’d steal some- 
thin’ out of the pantry, and hide behind the 
door and eat it, which was orful, orful 
wicked! And one day her mother went 
away, and left her to home, to take care of 
the house. An’ don’t you believe she ate up 
everything there was in the house, and 
wished she had lots more. And her mother 
jawed her orfully, which was good for 
her, and told her father about it; and it 
made her father just as mad. An’ he told 
her if she ever cut up such didos again 
he’d do somethin’ orful. And the next 
thing they knew, she’d been down cellar 
and drinked a pan full of milk, and a jell- 
cake, and a barrel of pickles, and a bushel 
of apples—and—and—lots more. And 
that made her folks orful mad; and they 
vowed they’d turn her intoa pig, for she 
wasn’t good for anything else. And Julia 
said she didn’t care, if they’d only give her 
enough to eat. So they put her into a pig- 


pen, and she turned into a pig; and they fed 
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her corn and swill, and she liked it. An’ 
her folks would come out every day and 
ask her if she wasn’t sorry. And she’d say: 
‘No. Give me some dishwater to drink.’ And 
by and by she got just rollin’ fat—so fat she 
couldn’t wiggle. And by and by it got to 
be pork-killing time; and her mother’d come 
out to the pen an’ say: ‘ Will you behave 
yourself, if we turn you into a girl again?’ 
And Julia said, says she: ‘Give me some 
more dishwater to drink,’ says she. And 
so it got to be pork-killin’ time; and one day 
her father and mother came out to the pen, 
just a-cryin’ orfully, with long knives in 
their hands. An’ they took her an’ cut her 
head off, an’ cut her up, an’ she was so 
fat that she made beautiful pork. But her 
father and mother’d cry every time they ate 
any of it.” 

One day Polly told a fib, and her mother 
gave her a long talking to. Polly was very 
much distressed at her own wickedness, 
and, after the first shock of sorrow, went to 
her dolls with a long lecture on fibbing, in 
imitation of her own mother. As usual, 
her lect .:e ended with a story, and here is 
the one that followed her remarks on fibs: 

“Once there was a horrid girl, an’ she 
just kept a-lyin’ and a-lyin’, from one day’s 
end to another. And she wouldn’t do 
nothin’ but tell fibs; and one day she broke 
her big toe and died. And oh! dear me! 
where do you think she went to?” 

Polly commenced to cry at the mournful 
conclusion of her story; but presently she 
dried her eyes, and said: 

‘Now, dollies, I don’t wonder that you 
feel bad for that horrid girl: for it’s just as 
wicked, lyin’ is (here a little sob). Sol 
guess I'll tell you a gooder story: 

‘*Once there was an orful good girl, and 
her name was—w—a—s—Betty. And she 
never stole preserves, nor told lies, nor any- 
thing. And one day she died; and the 
angels just took her right up to Heaven, and 
give her a jewsharp to play on. And wasn’t 
that nice?” 

ERIE, Pa, 
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THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD. 





Warm and still in the summer night, 

As here by the river’s brink I wander; 
White overhead are the stars, and wuite 

The glimmering lamps on the hillside yonder. 


Silent are all the sounds of day. 
Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets 
And the cry of the herons, winging their way 
O’er the poet’s house in the Elmwood thick- 
ets. 


Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 
To your roosts in the haunts of the exiled 
thrushes ; 
Siog him the song of the green morass 
And the tides that water the reeds and rushes. 


Sing him the mystical song of the hern, 
And the secret that baffles our utmost seek- 


ing, 
For only a sound of lament we discern 
And cannot interpret the words you are 
fpeaking. 


Sing of the air.and the wild delight 
Of wings that uplift and winds that uphold 


you; 
The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 
Through the drift of the floating mists that 
enfold you; 


Of the landscape lying so far below, 
With its towns and river and desert places, 
And the splendor of light above, and the glow 
Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces. 


Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 
Or of Minnesingersin old black letter, 
Sound in his ear more sweet than yours, 
And if yours are not sweeter and wilder and 
better. 


Sing to him, say to him, here at his gate, 
Where the boughs of the stately elms are 
meeting, 
Some one hath lingered to meditate, 
And send him unseen this friendly greeting: 


That many another hath done the same, 
Though not by a sound was the silence 
brokep. 
The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken. 


—H. W. LonGre.iow, in ‘Atlantic Monthly.” 





FAMOUS ROMAN BASILICAS. 





In August I visited the apse of the 
Lateran. There was no difficulty about 
my admission. The apse was separated 
“form the confessional by a wooden barrier, 
and there were buge pillars of wood sup- 
porting the great arch and vault. The 
chairs and woodwork had been taken 
away, but the mosaics were still there. 


-equal to King Lear! No defense; no 


was told were the lines that divided off the 
squares that were to be removed. On the 
outside of the apse the ground had been 
dug down quite a distance. There had 
been discovered several traces of ancient 
buildings; among then a private bath- 
house, and a circular bath, with three steps. 
Some small houses back of the church 
have been taken down. Under their found- 
ations was found a vast court, which 
extends as far as the high wall of the 
sacristy to the Baptistery of Constantine. 
I asked what they intended doing with 
these discoveries relating to the Roman and 
Byzantine epochs; and was told that every- 
thing would be carefully preserved. The 
members of the Papal arch®ological com- 
mission already bad charge of the excayva- 
tions, Plans had been taken and designs 
made of all the details, also photographs 
of al] that bad to be built over. 

It is impossible to stand in these old 
churebes of Rome, altered though they 
may beinform and appearance, without 
recalling the numberless and deeply inter- 
esting historical events connected with 
them. The Lateran, of course, is most rich 
in memories. When I returned to take a 
last look at the apse a strange and tragic 
event came to my mind—probably because 
I had been reading over at that time the 
annals of the dark ninth century. The 
election of Benedict VIII, in 855, after the 
death of Leo [V, came to my thoughts, 
and the highly dramatic and horrible scene 
that took place in that very apse the day 
of Benedict’s election. The deposed and 
schismatical ex-Cardinal Anastasius entered 
Rome, took possession of St. Peter at 
the Vatican, and then proceeded with his 
adberents to the Lateran, where the con- 
clave sat. They broke down the door of the 
palace. The ex-cardinal of San Marcello, 
Anastasius, seated himself in the empty 
pontitical chair and assumed the office of 
Pope. The palace was deserted. Where 
Were the members of tbe conclave and 
their chosen Pope ? The enraged Anasta- 
tius ordered his men to break down the 
doors of the sanctuary. They did so, and 
rusbed into the church with indecent and 
sacrilegious force. There, on the episcopal 
throne, in the center of the apse, surround- 
ed by the cardinals of the conclave, sat 
old Benedict VIIL, in solemn silence. For 
a moment the bold, bad Anastasius and his 
followers were stilled and awed. Who 
would not have been? What a sight it 
was! And how vividly it came up before 
me, as | stood in that dismantled apse— 
these brave old men, and the white-headed 
pontiff in their center, sitting on the throne 
of besieged Basilica, in silence—a royalty 


soldiers to guard them. And they knew 
well what awaited them; for in those days 
the struggles for the papacy were al- 
ways attended with frightful outrages, 
Such somber and terrible periods! 

Only a moment did the dramatic effect 
last—an effect equaled only by that grand 
scene at Anagin, at tbe close of the thir- 
teenth century, when the grand old Boni- 
face VIII, the Gaetan Pope, seated him- 
self alone upon his throne in the deserted 
palace, when the papal guards fled from 
the emissaries of Philippe le Bel. The 
brave old Pope clothed himself in his 
pontificals and awuited the brutal embassa- 
dors, Sciarra Colonna and Guillaume de 
Nogaret. The cowardly men seized the old 
pontiff, and would have killed him ; but the 
townspeople arose and delivered him from 
their base bands, 

But we must not lose sight of the Bene- 
dict VIII story. It is so natural to be led 
off on these digressions, for the history of 
the Papacy is full of these truly dramatic 
episodes. Anastasius and bis followers 
hesitated only an instant. They seized the 
venerable pontiff, dragged bim from the 
throne, tore off his pontifical vestments, 
threw him on the ground, and then im- 
prisoned him. This horrible act occurred 
on the 2ist of September, 855. When the 
news of the outrage reached the ears of the 
Roman people they rose in their wrath and 
demanded their Pope, who had been 
elected according to canonical rules. 

“‘ Benedictum beatum Papam volumus” 
they cried out, and thronged the streets in 
great fury. A few days after the outrage 
on poor old Benedict the populace drove 
Anastasius out and liberated the pontiff, 
with great joy. They mounted the cld 
man on a splendidly caparisoned horse, 
that had belonged to Leo IV, and took 
him in grand procession to St. Maria 
Maggiore. Three days of penance for the 
horrible act were voluntarily assumed by 
the people, and they would have cruelly 
punished Anastasius and his followers, if 
the clement, generous Pope had not insist- 
ed upon tbeir release. On the 29th of 
September, 855, eight days after the solemn 
scene in the apse of the Lateran basilica, 
the old Pope Benedict VIII was consccra- 
ted at St. Peter’s, on the Vatican, and the 
people accompanied the ceremony with 
great rejoicing.—ANNE H. M. BREwsTER, 
in “* The Daily Boston Advertiser.” 
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“Pears to me you’ve got a putty slim fire, 
Mirandy,’’ said a spindling youth, the other 
night, as he sat in front of the fireplace by the 
side of a buxom young girl, who haa no earthly 
use forhim. ‘Yes,’ she said, as she wicked) 
looked at the floor behind him; “it’s about 
you and the fire can do between you to get up a 











REST IN THE GRAVE. 


Rest in the grave !|—but rest is for the weary, 
And — slight limbs were hardly girt for 
toil; 
Rest is for lives worn out, deserted, dreary 
Which have no brightness left for death to 
spoil. 





We yearn for rest when power and passion 
wasted 
Have left to memory nothing but regret; 
She sieeps while life’s best pleasures, all un- 


ted, 
Had scarce approached her rosy lips as yet. 


Her childlike eyes stiif lacked their crowning 
sweetness, 
Her form was ripening to more perfect grace ; 
She died with the pathetic incompleteness 
Of beauty’s promise on her pallid face. 


What undeveloped gifts, what powers untested, 
eee ag her have pasSed away from 
earth ; 
What germs of thought in that young brain 
arrested 
May never grow and quicken and have birth ? 


She knew not love, who might have loved so 


ruly, 
Though love-dreams stirred her fancy, faint 
and fleet ; 
Her soul’s ethereal wings were budding newly, 
Her woman’s heart had scarce begun to beat, 


We drank the sweets of life, we drink the 
tter. . 
And death to us would almost seem a boon : 
But why to her, for whom glad life were fitter, 
Should darkness come ere day had reached 
its noon? 


No answer, save the echo of our weeping, 
Which from the woodland and the moor is 
heard ; 
Where in the spring-time ruthless storm-winds 
sweeping 
Have = the unborn flower and new-fledged 
rd. 


—Temple Bar. 





FAMILY LIFE IN NAZARETH. 


He who has seen the children of Naz- 
areth in their red caftans and bright tunics 
of silk or cloth, girded with a many- 
colored sash and sometimes covered with 
a loose outer jacket of white or blue; he 
who has watched the idyllic picture of 
their games, and heard their ringing 
laughter as they wander about the hills of 
their little native vale, or play in bands on 
the hillside beside their sweet and abund- 
ant fountain, may, perhaps, form some 
conception of how Jesus looked and played 
when he too wasachild. And the travel- 
er who has followed any of those cbildren 
—as I have doneto their simple homes, 
and seen the scanty furniture, the plain but 
sweet and wholesome food, the uneventful, 
happy, patriarchal life, may form a vivid 
conception of the manner io which Jesus 
lived. Nothing can be plainer than those 
bouses, with the doves sunning themselves 
on the white roofs and the vines wreathing 
about them. The mats, or carpets, are 
laid loose along the walls ; shoes and san- 
dals are taken off at the threshold; from 
the center hangs a lamp, which forms the 
only ornament of the room; in some recess 
in the wall is placed the wooden chest, 
painted with bright colors, which contains 
the books or other possessions of the 
family; on a ledge that runs around the 
wall, within easy reach, are neatly rolled 
up the gay-colored quilts which serve as 
beds, and on the same ledge are ranged the 
earthen vessels for daily use; near the 
door stand the large common water-jars, of 
red clay, with a few twigs and green leaves 
—often of aromatic shrubs—thrust into 
their orifices, to keep the water cool. At 
meal-time a painted wooden stool is placed 
in the center of the apartment, a large tray 
is put upon it, and in the middle of the tray 
stands the dish of rice and meat, or libban, 
or stewed fruits, from which all help them- 
selves incommon, Both before and after 
the meal the servant, or the youngest mem- 
ber of the family, pours water over the 
hands from a brazen ewer into a brazen 
bowl. So quiet, so simple, so humble, so 
uneventful was the outward lite of the 
family of Nazareth.— Farrar. 


Re 
THE YEAR OF FREEDOM. 


A SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, in an entertaining 
description of plantation life in Louisiana, 
says: , 

‘*By the way, the freed people to-day 
calculate time entirely from the year of 
emancipation. If you ask the date of any 
event, they will tell you it occurred so 
many years before ‘freedom’ orso many 
years since ‘freedom.’ If you ask the age 
of a child, the mother or father may tell 
you ‘it was borned two year before free- 
dom’ or ‘it was borned jist three year and 
two months after freedom,’ Among these 





‘simple folk ‘freedom’ is the great, preg- 


nant, overruling fact of their existence. 
It is their Jandmark in the journey of life. 
In their lives it occupies as important a 
place as does the coming of Christ in the 
history of the world ; and, as all Christen- 
dom dates from Anno,Domini, so the freed- 
men in their little lives calculate time 
entirely from their day of freedom. The 
use of the word * Master,’ or ‘ Massa,’ or 
‘Mars’a,’ as it was variously pronounced 
by the slaves, has passed away with the 








They had chalk-marks upon them, which I 


respectable shadow.” 


master himself. For it has been substi- 
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tuted the comprehensive term ‘ boss.’ There 
is no Master, or Mister, or Monsieur for 
the freedmen. Every man who is white or 
who is in authority is ‘ boss.’”” 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have bécome rough ahd red and Ladies’ Travel- 
in s which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after onetrial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


for Diseases of the Threat_and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 


Consh. 








Bronchiti Asthma, 
CONSUMPTION. 







The few compositions 
which have won the con- 
fidence of mankind and 
become household words 


years, by a _ long- 
continued series of mar- 
velous cures, that have 
won for it a confidence in 
— a = its virtues never equaled 
by any other medicine. It still makes the most effect- 
ual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed. the CHERRY PECTO= 
RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors to a great extent, and given a —— 
of immunity from their fatal effects that ig_w@ 
founded, ifthe ftemedy b@ taken in seasoh. Every 
family should have it in their closet for the ready 
and prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffer- 
ing, and even life is saved by this timely protection 
The prudent should not neglect it and the wise will. 
not. Keepit by you for the protection it affords by 
its timely use in sudden attacks. 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY [ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
: GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 
FOR 


PERFORATED 


PSEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
SS) —— EXPOSITION, 
AS ATALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE BERN 
EXHIBITED 


Special attention is called to our goods for Holiday 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 
hess. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
381 and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES, with most 
valuable improv s. E ical and powerful 
Elevated 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Brgy sie 


baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 

FIRESIDE JEWEL Beh 4 oe 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET 34,8 EE 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
or) Bs continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 

Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
§ KN EO or GLOBE 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH eStiRs 


till a power. 
. The Dbove and a great variety of other Stoves and 























Heaters made b 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
THEE (= BOSS 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


me WILSON**9HE"° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL. AND DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY SEWING | MACHINE 
sux WW LLSON 28, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 





AND 





\V let and the bath. No 
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Insurance, 


UNPROVIDED FOR, 


In comparing the results of two old life- 
insurance policies, recently, one in a lead- 
ing English company and the other in a 
leading American company, we showed that 
the American company had accomplished 
more in twenty-nine years than had the En- 
glish company in forty-siz years. We believe 
fully that our English friends have done 
well, and that they have and do furnish life 
insurance that is desirable and good; but 
we know and bave proved that life insur- 
ance is furnished here which is much more 
desirable and better. The following from 
the London Insurance Review puts the duty 
of life insurance clearly and forcibly, and 
we hope it will carry conviction to some of 
the thousands who still need its benefits in 
this country. We know that every man 
who has an income and any one dependent 
upon him should have some insurance 
upon his life; and this idea we want to en- 
force upon our readers at all times as forci- 
bly as we can: 


‘‘Teeming as the daily papers are with 
melancholy incidents, giving saddening 
glimpses into lives burdened with want and 
grief, the number of those statements are 
few which bear such an impress of acute 
misery and a terrible struggle for existence 
as those which coldly tell the world that 
such a divine, once a celebrated preach- 
er; such a doctor, having lost his life 
in the faithful discharge of his haz- 
ardous duties; such an artist, whose 
limning on canvas, or literary celebrity, 
whose word- -painting has cast a fascinating 
spell over mankind, has departed this life, 
leaving wife avd children totally unpro- 
vided for. Well for the unfortunate be- 
reaved is it that the recital of their woes or 
the memory of the departed arouses in the 
hearts of many an echo productive of prac- 
tical sympathy. Far be it from us to decry 
any charitable impulses in the public; still, 
we hold that appeals of this kind ought to 
be almost totally unnecessary, as there are 
very few—we hid almost said none—who 
do not have it in their own power to pre- 
vent such a dire alternative as appealing to 
the sympathies of the charitable public be- 
ing forced upon those they leave behind 
them when they themselves succumb in the 
battle of life. 

“We but state a palpable truth when we 
say that one of the greatest cruelties a man 
can inflict upon those dependent on him is 
to place them at his death in such a posi- 
tion that whatever comfort they may have 
enjoyed during his life must be snatched 
away from them, and they be left but the 
beggar’s portion. The shame and anguish 
of a sensitive woman—who during her hus- 
band’s lifetime has not had, perhaps, to ask 
the smallest favor from a friend—must be 
keen, indeed, when she has in the most 
public manner to throw herself upon the 
tender sympathies of the world, to have 
her misfortunes talked over by any wagging 
tongue, and to see her children dependent 
upon the hand of charity for their start in 
life or compelled to sink many degrees 
lower in the social scale, if they would 
stave off starvation. Yet how frequently, 
by the press and otherwise, are instances 
of men in good social positions dying and 
leaving the fearful legacy of beggary to 
their families brought before our notice. 
Surely, it is a very grim reflection upon a 
man’s profession of affection for those near 
to him when he goes on from day to day 
risking such a fearful fate for his own 
flesh and blood, and refusing the ready 
means of protection against it, ever within 
his grasp. The life of such a man must 
always have a cloud of anxiety throwing a 
darkening shadow over it; whilst for him 
to be laid on a bed of sickness must be to 
be put upon a rack of mental torture. 


“‘We are provoked to these remarks by’ 


the frequent occurrence of late, through 
the press, of this kind of appeal. We sin- 
cerely hope the sad tales of sorrow may 
prove a warning to many who are unmind- 
ful of the duty of making some certain 
provision for their families in the event of 
their own decease. Whilst life assurance 
is so cheap and so very certain in the 
benefits it affords, no man has any excuse 
for leaving his wife and children as a legacy 
to the charitable public. 

‘* Strange as it may seem, it is men who 
have chosen professions in which the prizes 
are far outnumbered by the blanks and 
which afford but a small margin for saving 
who fail to avail themselves of the exceflent 
provision for the future offered by life as- 
surance. But very few of this class are too 
poor to afford such asum annually as would 
suffice to secure a provision for their fami- 
lies, which would, at any rate, aided by a 
little self-exertion, keep want and privation 
at adistance. Yet in numberless instances, 
merely from forgetfulness or mental preoe- 
cupation, the salutary precaution is never 
taken; or the procrastination begotten of 
dislike for business arrangements, peculiar 
pe many professional men, is ended by 

eath. 

“But this is looking at matters only in a 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


personal and private light. For those who 
cannot leave ample means behind them 
life aszurance is a social duty, since noman 
has a right to expect the public to support 
his widow or to leave his children in such 
evil plight that they must prey upon society 
to live. 

“There are times and seasons when the 
benefits and even the absolute need of life 
assurance may be brought home to men 
whose waste-paper baskets are full of un- 
perused insurance circulars and reports 
from arm-chair agents. For instance, those 
appeals for destitute widows of which we 
have been speaking show how carelessly 
shortsighted many parents are as to the in- 
terests of their children—daughters espe- 
cially—or they would impose on every in- 
tending son-in-law the obligation of insur 
ing his life. Would not a judicious and 
well-timed word from an agent in many 
cases put that shortsightedness to flight? 

“To succeed in most callings, a man 
must be instant in season and out of season. 
Not so with the life assurance agent. He 
must be instant only in season; but he must 
be ever on the watch for his opportunity. 
Nor should he be deterred by false delica- 
cy. In asking a man to insure, he is not 
soliciting a favor for his own benefit mere- 
ly. He is doing the individual and all de- 
pendent on him a kindness, and a good to 
society at large. Do not the sad appeals to 
public charity we enlarged upon above 
prove this? They should act, therefore, 
not only as a warning to the uninsured, 
but also as a spur to the agent.” 











JANUARY 1st, 1877. 
Ninth Annual Statement of the 
NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of the U. 8. of A., Washington, D. C. 
CHARTERED BY CONGRESS. 



















CASH CAPITAL, = = $1,000,000. 
ASSETS. 
ee ia i es eae sa eta $ 153,948 00 
United States bonds (market value)........ 466,643 75 
—, a. and city bonds Gquaatied 
112,699 42 
Real "estate. ab<eendnmnneh sedis adienascaten sa 404,850 00 
Loans secured by first ‘mortgages of real 
estate (property mortgaged appraised at 
rannancssedecasecncvcccccccess aanccns 2,402,832 99 
Loans ‘secured by collaterals (securities 
WOUE GERD TIs cwchice corcccscsces cecccades 223,563 20 
Loans secured nya polictes in force orn 
Of PONGCISR GENRES) nnocpccceccnnsccesece 59,413 35 
Interest and can sneasiabat but not due.. 47,423 63 
Premiums in course of collection (net). 073 
Deferred semi-annual and quarterly pre- 
WRONG a calacc.<> « Gseesdedaceccetaseas 66,426 79 
Bills receivable. ledger balances, Office 
furniture, and all other assets........ ecoe 54,227 41 
Assets Jan. Ist. 1877... ...... ocececeseee $4,017,101 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all policies in 
GOBCDecciccdcvnce,  Bescecgsde . $2,466,373 00 
Reserve on policies lapsed and 
liable to restoration or sur- 
FORGO R eseesttns cs: peas.c! Dannaee 14,467 77 
Present value x. premiums 
paid in advance ............... 29,068 82 
Death claims repestea but _ 
Gue (Zr0S8),........0008 a 88,358 60 
Liabilities January Ist, 1877...........-....66 $2,598,268 19 
Surplus, being peed additional ye the 
POBEFVE ceccsccccecee $1,418,833 35 
Total income for the year........... «ee. $965,295 64 
Total disbursements for the year.........- 658,053 
Excess of receipts over disbursements... $307,242 02 
Paid for death claims, matured endow- 
ments, annuities, and surrender since 
the ween see of the Company, Aug., 
-$2,269,178 48 
Number ‘of ew ‘policies’ issued “auring 
Be Ry ee 2,002 
— of’ new insurances issued Gusing 
«84,443,267 00 
Rani ot asueta to liabilities. . 155 per cent. 





The Large Caghtel. the 1 Large Accumulations, and 
the Large Surplus, th w Rates, the Definite Con- 
tracts, and the Liberal Policy of the NATIONAL 
— it especially worthy of the patronage of the 


OFFICERS. —Emerson W. Peet, President and Act- 
uary; Samuel M. Nickerson, Chairman Finance and 


Executive Committee; J. Alder Ellis, Vice-President; 
John M. Butler, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 409 BROADWAY. 
CARPENTER & BRAZIER, Managers. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
S. E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1877,$5,1 11,248.93 


GEGRGE w. yt HO . President. 
RGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 
Tor N C. SIMS . Actua ry. 
JOHN S.WL1SON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 


J. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 
Nos. 261, 262, RES, and 264 Broadway, Cor. 
rren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422.636 68. 

The ae al Septares ¢ of this Com mpany are tENT, 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL NAGEM 

and LIBERALITY TO TRE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 
GEO. n. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PHENIX 
insurance Company, 


OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey 8t., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 13 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 

STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 


GOS ABBE, ...++erscegerses+s PRS4DSS 77 

















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist snenens. 1876, to 3ist December, ened “1 929,197 66 
Premiums on ve not marked off 1st 





TEBE, TG dg soicdcctccteccecedc-cfvecs 172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... . . $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from at January, 

1876, to 31st December, 1876... 0000 .2+-ee0e $0;001,095 12 

Losses paid during the same period.,.... “$1,865,193 9 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,, $1,038,410 35 
The > _aataaae has the following Assets, 
Uni ited States and State of New York 


Stock, City, bey ‘and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry —_ rt claims due 

the Company, estimated at ......... 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ereee 1,812,504 38 
CRB TR DER ecccccc cece coccccessscccecece ve 365,012 74 

Total Amount of Assets...........++.. $15,694,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December. 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Thirdof April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


meme 


J.D. JON RANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHAT BS DENNIS, ALBA V. BLAKE, 
W.H — ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Dewis oul N 


ROB’T B. TURN, 
CHA RLES TL C RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
ES LOW GEORG 3B W. LANE 
DAVID LANE, BT L. StU. RT, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. 


DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, °K CHAUNCEY, 

M. STU. Is, AS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, DAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HORACE G iP 
ROYAL PHELPS. MUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT. 

C.A HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE 

JOHN D. HEW (LE TT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 

LLIAM H. W PETER V. KiNG. 





CHA KLES P. BURT DErT, 


3. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President . 
W. H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


1829 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1877. 
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FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA. 


STATEMENT OF THE CASH ASSETS OF THE 
COMPANY JANUARY Ist, 1877. 


MORTCACES. 
On property valued at over $5,50),000, being 
first mortgages on unincumbered and 
improved real estate in the City of Phil- 
a sina gait sins ans danae #46: sg cpaennene: 48 $2,501,723 65 
REAL ESTAT E. 


Office of the Company and twelve dwell- 





TU ios shaves sete’ cceaetacedenetsthiusnes 142,000 00 
LOANS. 
Loans on stocks as collateral security 
(cash market value $46,445) ...........+..5+ 33,462 00 


STOCKS. 
$135,000 U. S. 5-20 Bonds. 
25,000 U. S. 1881 Bonds. 
40,000 U. 8. 10-40 Bonds. 
10.000 Alabama State Bonds. 
15,000 Mississippi State Warrants. 
5,000 New Jersey Exempt 6s. 
50,000 Philadelphia City 6s. 
10,000 Pittsburgh City 7s. 
10,000 Columbus City 8s. 
5,000 Idem. 7s. 
6,000 Cincinnati City 6s. 
4,000 Idem. 7.303. 
1,000 Camden (N. J.) City 6s. 
15,009 Pennsylvania R. R. First Mortgage. 
3,000 Reading R. R. 7s., 1893. 
5,000 Reading R. R. 6s. 
25,000 Harrisburg and Lancaster R.R. Ist Mortgage. 
9.500 West Jersey R. R. 7s. 
8,000 Hestonville, Mantua, and Fairmount R.R. 6s. 
10,000 American Steamship Bonds. 
100 shares Commercial National Bank. 
16 shares Continental Hotel Co., Prf’d. 


MARKET VALUB.........000.--000- seeee ee $423,339 87 

REINSURANCE DEPOSIT PREMIUMS. 856 25 
CASH. 

Cash on hand......ssssesesseee «++ -$158,015 60 

Cash in hands of agents.......... 93,968 07 


OFFICERS. 
ALFRED G BAKER, President. 
THEO. M. REGER, GEORGE FALES, 
Vice-President. 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, 





Assistant Secretary. Second Vice-President. 
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THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 34, 1877. 


DETAILED STATEMENT 


OF THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY, PUBLISHED 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SIXTH SEC- 
TION OF THE ACT OF ASSEMBLY 
OF APRIL 5th, 1842. 


THIS STATEMENT DOES NOT INCLUDE 
Trust Funds and Trust Investments, 


these being kept separate and apart from the Assets 
of the Company and having the additional security 
of a distinct Trust Capital. 


Real Estate, 325 Chestnut Street.... .. .. $53,289 00 
Real Estate, 227, 329, and 331 Chestnut 
Street, with Safes and Vaults.......... 388,512 17 
Bonds and Mortgages, being the first liens 
on Real Estate . 2. ....ceccsees ceceees 974,687 16 
Loans, with ample collaterals. aay oe 9,558,189 58 
RI GE BID. oon ne « cnediccnecsesescces 1,652,759 62 
Ns cdadewaceed’ coctd: sacseagesadtiabaee oes 1,575,942 12 
= 198,37! mm = 
Statement of Stocks and Loans. 


$50,000 United States 1881s. 

49,000 United States Five-twenties of 1867, Consols. 

550,000 United States Funded Fives, 1881. 

250,000 United States Five-twenties, 1865, Consols. 

100,000 Missouri State 6 per cent. Bonds. 

197,000 Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 6 per cent. Mort- 

gage Bonds. 

200,000 Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. Consolidated 
Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds. 

10,000 American Steamship Co. 6 per cent. Bonds. 

* 5,000 Allegheny City 7 per cent. Bonds. 

5,500 Belvidere Delaware Railroad Co. Mortgage 

Bonds. 

58,000 City of Scranton Consolidation 6 per cent. 
Bonds. 

4,000 Camden and Amboy Railroad Co. Mortgage 

Bonds, due 1889. 

10,500 Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. Convertible 
Gold Bonds. 

63,000 The Railroad Car Trust of Philadelphia. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, 
President. 
R. PATTERSON, Secretary. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
313 WALNUT STREET, 


PA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ASSETS. 
JANUARY Ist, 1877. 


Bonds and Mortgages .............seeeceeesees 
United States Sixes, 1881.............-.5- 

Philadelphia City Warrants, par 
Loans on National Bank and other stocks.. 28,400 00 


Premiums incourse of collection ........... 13,843 60 
Cash in Bank and Office... .... .......+66 19.579 64 
North Pennsylvania Railroad 7s..... ....... 8,720 00 
Reading Railroad 78............cce0+ -eseeeees 3,920 00 
Accrued Interest..... ....cccccccccsccccceeeees 7.459 55 
Camden City Warrants, par..........6+ se0e-s 2,732 39 





$271,226 85 
J. T. AUDENRIED, President. 
CEO. W. SIMONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROB’T 8B. BEATH, Secretary. 
JONAS LIVERMORE, Treas. 
WM. McCEORCE, UJr., Solicitor. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1804. 


UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Fire, Marine, and Inland Insurance. 


Assets, January ist, 1877, $359,568. 


Government, City a Patataighia, and other 

bonds, market value, .......-..---.--sse-.+0. $219,736 21 
Rank and other ee ay market value........ 75,885 55 
Bills receivable for marine premiums..,..,.. 
Agents’ accounts (since p-- Ruder esecedésada 17,463 43 
Cash in banks and in office eercene se-eee 22,625 37 





LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, NEARLY 
10,000,000. 


ee = — ee ist, 1877. 
adielon end oeeeee+-$309,568 00 


rine os 
Unelalined a : sic a 
.0sses unpaid and not adjusted.... 
Capital s tock. eovcapees - «200,000 00 
Surplus over all liabilities ..... see cetsesceeese Qe loe 32 
DIRECTORS: 





Bicomfeld H. Moore, x Hall Stanton, 
ee Mayer, m. G. Neilso: 
_ * RICHARD 8. SMITH, Sedbedise. 


JOHN B. CRAVEN, 





Secretary. 
CHAS. 8. HOLBINSHEAD, Assistant Secretary 


PANNE ho Oke eed BA 





i 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





THE trustees of this company present 
their annual statement to the. public 
through our columns this week. It is a 
favorable exhibit, showing continued care 
and faithful management. The total losses 
paid in 1876, we notice, were nearly a mil- 
lion dollars less than during 1875. The 
handsome sum of $7,101,457.73 was re 
ceived during the year for marine premi- 
ums, while the aggregate losses paid were 
only $1,865,103.49. The return premiums 
and expenses were $1,038,410.35. This 
company has now good, reliable, and avail- 
able assets amounting to $15,694,867.31, a 
sum sufficient to satisfy the most prudent 
and conservative policyholder. The num- 
erous patrons of this institution will no- 
tice particularly the following: 

Six per cent. iaterest on the outstanding 
certificates of profits will be paid to the 
holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1873 will be redeemed and paid to the 
holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the 6th of 
February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and can- 
celed. Upon certificates which were is- 
sued for gold premiums the payment of in- 
terest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared 
on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 31st of Dece:nber, 1876, 
for which certificates will be issued on and 
after Tuesday, the 3d of April next. 

The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
is one of the strongest and best-managed 
corporations in the city and is the pride of 
all commercial men throughout the land. 
It has more business, more capital, and 
more of everything to make it worthy of 
public confidence than any other marine in- 
surance company in the country. Nothing 
more need be said. 





WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 





Tuts excellent institution has presented 
to the public in another column their semi- 
annual statement, to January Ist, 1877, 
showing good available assets, on hand, 
amounting to $858,092.18, with total liabili- 
ties, from una@justed losses, expenses, etc., 
of only $19,888.11. This is, comparative- 
ly, a young company; but its progress has 
been remarkable and it now ranks among 
the safest of its class‘in the city, Its offi- 
cers and managers are reliable business 
men, who zealously and vigilantly work to 
make iit a model corporation, popular with 
the public and profitable to the stockhold- 
ers, and they have been eminently success- 
fulin each direction. Mr. Driggs, its re- 
spected president, is well known in New 
York and Brooklyn as an upright, honor- 
able gentleman, every way fitted for his 
position. Mr. Meserole, its secretary, is a 
careful, conservative underwriter, untiring 
and conscientious in the discharge of his 
duty. In such hands, with an able board 
of directors and counselors to second their 
movements, this company is bound to hold 
its present high position and to steadily in- 
crease its strength. Its stock is quoted at 
190, and its last semi-annual dividend (1st 
January) was fen percent. Further com- 
ment is unnecessary. 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





Tue National Life-Insurance Company, 
of Washington (chartered by Congress), has 
just issued its annual statement, which we 
publish elsewhere. The figures presented 
are certainly calculated to inspire great con- 
fidence in the soundness of this institution. 
Its assets on the ist of January, 1877, were 
$4,017,101.54, while its liabilities were only 
$2,598,268.19, showing a net surplus of 
$1,418,838.35. The total income of the 
company for the year was $965,295.64, and 
its total disbursements for losses and ex- 
penses were $658,053.62. This company 
has $1,000,000 cash capital—a larger sum, 
we believe, than any other life company in 
the country. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 
Tue following explanation is due alike 


to ex-Superintendent Chapman and to the- 


present acting superintendent. It is easy 
to see that the work of our Insurance De- 
partment is not a very light one. 

‘* By one of those inexplicable mistakes 
incident to interviewing. I was made to say 
to a correspondent in Albany that the Hon. 
O. W. Chapman, ex-superintendent of the 
Insurance Department, had not made or 
ordered any examination of insurance com- 
panies during his term of office. This is so 
untrue and so cruelly unjust to Mr. Chap- 
man—who, as a diligent, faithful, judi- 
cious, and energetic officer has had no su- 
perior—that I respectfully ask publication 
of the facts in The Herald, in which the in- 
terview referred to was published. There 
have been examined, by orders of Mr. Chap- 
man, during the three years and two months 
of his superintendency, 123 companies, as 
follows: ninety-one fire, twenty-eight life, 
three marine, and one ’plate-giass. This 
certainly does not indicate any lack of 
attention to official duty; but the reverse. 
I make this statement that no injustice may 
be done to Mr. Chapman. 

““Win.iiam SMyTH, 
‘* Acting Superintendent New York Insur- 
ance Department.” 

If the number of life companies which had 
been examined had been thirty, instead of 
twenty-eight, the policyholders of the Con- 
tinental and Security would find a great 
deal more to applaud in the above than 
they now do. 


—A. C. Goodman, the president of the 
Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
publishes the following card in the New 
York Herald: 

“‘The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., never had 
any business relations whatever with the 
Continental Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, or with any of its officers. save 
as herein stated. Albert Grant, of Wasb- 
ington, D. C., was indebted to us, anu, 
among other things, assigned two policies 
on his life of $10,000 each in the Continent- 
al Life as collateral security. The debt re- 
mains unpaid and the policies are still in 
force for theirfullamount. Noperson was 
ever authorized, directly or indirectly, to 
enter into any negotiations for the transfer 
of the policies, assets, or stock of this com- 
pany to the Continental Life or to any 
other company or individual. The coup- 
ling of our name with the Continental Life 
in any suit against that company was en- 
tirely unnecessary and evidently for a ma- 
licious purpose.’ 


We know Mr. Goodman personally and 
well, and that his statements are entirely 
and absolutely worthy of credit. 


—On the 10th inst. the insurance tom- 
mittee of the New York House of Repre- 
sentatives was announced as follows: Mr. 
J. G. Graham, of Orange; Cowdin, of 
New York; Husted, of Westchester; Lang, 
of St. Lawrence; Skinner, of Jefferson; 
Moody, of Broome; Weiant, of Rockland; 
Coulter, of New York; and Floyd Jones, of 
Queens. This committee has been criti- 
cised as being composed of men who are 
not known to have any particular knowl- 
edge of insurance. Well, suppose they 
haven’t. Should juries be composed of 
lawyers and judges? 


—Many policyholders in the late Security 
and Continental Life Insurance Companies 
are employing legal counsel to look after 
their interests. We can simply say to them 
that it is entirely unnecessary and that it 
will do them no possible good. When the 
affairs of these companies are finally settled, 
each policyholder will get the full share 
that belongs to him, and legal counsel will 
be of no possible use. 


—Under the new amalgamation laws of 
Connecticut the Hartford Accident Insur- 
ance Company has been merged in the 
Travelers—the insurance commissioners of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island sitting on the remains. Mark 
Twain did not seem to make his Accident 
Company go very well. Shoemakers 
should stick to their last. 


—There were 181 fires in Louisville, Ky., 
during 1876. Losses, $374,416; insurances, 
$272,369. The losses by fire in Newark 
during 1876 were $69,681, with insurances 
of $306,092.59. The two cities are about 
the same size, and Newark scores one. 


—A young man in Boston was insured 
in the National Life, of Vermont, for $10,- 
000, for the benefit of his mother, and died 
within three weeks after the policy, on 
which he paid a quarterly premium, was 
issued. A good boy, that. 





TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office No. 921 Chestnut Street. 





Assets January Ist, 1876 .........ccececesees $5,230,588.28 
RECEIPTS, 

Premium receipts.............. + Hy 194,380 44 
Interest received...... .. ..0. "315, ere 16 

—— — $1,509,523 60 
Deferred payments... ........+0.c.csececsees 105,520 75 
Increase in ae of stocks, etc........... - 160,730 64 
MOOT ROT THUOT OBE. «000s occsccccssccoesescocccs 90,887 
PANN iciiinctrscmnainccnnntesacegeans $7,097,250 66 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and endowments paid....$377.039 53 
Dividends to policyholders....... 329,741 54 
Surrendered policies........ .. .. 195,578 74 
Reinsurance, etc,.... .. aeee. 0,985 
Commissions, Salatios, etc., + 210,316 34 
Taxes, advertising, etc............ 23,582 61 
ae 157,244 29 29 

Assets at Cost ...... ....-cccceee “$5,940 0,006 37 37 


ASSETS. 


United States five and six per cent. bonds, 
Philadelphia and city loans, seven per 
cent. mortgage, railroad bonds, bank 





I GENOT CRSOGED..<. . cesesracepss $1,969,744 48 
Mortgages, all first liens on property 
valued at RR ar a 2,313,662 53 
Premium notes, secured by policies..... 722 384 
Loans on collaterals. etc ................. 167,045 34 
Agents’ balances, secured by bon a8:...<< 29,551 26 
Premiums on policies not A see tag net. 62,313 40 
Deferred payments due in 1877, net... .... 43,207 35 
Interest due and accrued on caus. ae 90.887 39 
ash on hand and in trust companies 122,977 O1 
Real estate owned oe company...... 404,880 25 
Furniture at home offices and agencies.. 13,353 O1 
NS scdunnancestss Rebsauetessaacacses $5,940,006 37 
LIABILITIES. 
Death losses, etc., not — qe $101,796 00 
Reinsurance reserve 4% D 
cent. Actuary’s table, ete. a 635,232 14 
=__ 4,787,028 14 uu 
*Surplus for policyholders, 4% 
per cent. busis.... .. .....0. "$1,202,978 23 
Number of policies in — Les susseccsenen 
DI Re eckbn ce cdiacacccacsedt $31,055,730 00 


The undersigned committee have carefully exam- 
ined the Bonds, Mortgages, and other assets of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, as set f rth 
in the above a and certify to the correct- 
ness of the sa 

JOSEPH i TROTTER, 

JAMES O. PEASE, AMES H. MACBRIDE, 

SAMUEL A. BISPHAM, Sonn H. WATT. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees, held on 
Tuesday evening, the 9th inst., the following officers 
were unanimous y re-elected for the ensuing year: 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
Sam’L E. STOKES, Vice-President 
H. 8. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, Actuary, 
HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 

HENRY C. BROWN, Ass’t Secretary. 
And at a meeting on the 16th inst. the Board of 
Trustees resolved to allow each participating policy- 
hold r, at the anniversary of his policy, his share of 
the undivided surplus. in reduction of his cash pay- 


ment, or payment cf outstanding premium notes, 
when such payment falls due. 


TRUSTEES, 


JOHN G. BRENNER, SAMUEL E. STOKES, 
JAMES O. PEASE, 
THOMAS W. DAVIS, 
JOSEPH M. P. PRICE, 
JOHN H. WATT, 
SAMUEL A. BISPH AM, 
HENRY C. _— 
-— Es Lo 

AMES H. MAcBripg, 


Pretty” E. STOKES, 


WILLIAM H. eal 
ATWOOD SMIT 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, 
CHARLES WATSON, 
RODOLPHUS KENT, 
FREDERIC A. HOYT, 
ELLWOOD JOHNSON, JOSEPH B. HODGSON, 
WILLIAM C. HOUSTON, _ HOWARD HINCHMAN, 
CHARLES B. WILLIAMS. 

* The Penn has the largest ratio of surplus to lia- 
bilities of any Mutual Life Company in the country. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

SAMUEL E. STOKES, H. 8. STEPHENS, 
Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSTIE, 
Actuary. Secretary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Ass’t Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO,, 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital...ereeee--sseseessese+++ 91,000,000 00 





Guaranty Surpius Fund........sss00. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund..,,............ 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,,,...... . 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for ail 

claims againstthe Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1377, ...63,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, 8ec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bec., A.D. 


A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't.. 


© H DUTCHER Bee Brooklyn Dent. 


SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE “COMP ANY. 





Cash Assets, laa. ist, 197 5. en 34 


Losses 
alicia Sy be | nt SMITH, President. 
ANDREW J. 5 Wricur, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 











[February 1, 1877. 


ai a HeeeeEeESF* 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 187%5.0......eccceeececeeee Beh lO0 Od Th 
INCOME 

Premiums.,...... #00 e000+87,999,991 89 

Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,671,886 08 





TOL. ...cccesseceeereccsccccssosess sees Q0hyG00,900 83 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taXes.........0000. 66,471 95 
Commissions,........++ 404,372 34 
ExpenseS,.......+...... 836,483 99 96,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... .......+++-$27,677,63 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure. .........+ 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
bonds..... ecdrccccceee 64,330 00 
Commuted commis- 
ee pans 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in ‘banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 968,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
ee 287,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
MES Scésnccecee +. 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 1,458 


dshihsigicaiail 
Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, 000.000 coccces 24,523,170 


Total surplus to policyhold- 


$4,515,919 43 
8,583 


Outstanding 

Fisks.........+. ---178,632,686 

From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

$20. VAN Cisi, -" } Actuaries, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, nd business of the s0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPeci#}, Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, recto 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 
PARKER HANDY, 


THOMAS A. CUMMINS, a the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLO8S. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F.SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 


ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. 8TUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, J3 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORB. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY 8MITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BOBROWE, Sccretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


ELYAED CAMSERY Mb. | Phvstctane 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
7and 19 Warren St., New York. 


jan ow woccccscccccces 0 cece soso 00,491,635 
surplus, ist M6 por Com s ieemeeanuben nts 667,458 
Premiums much bs an in ther companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 





FIFTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bonds and mortgages, being all first mort- 


gages on improved property.............06. $461,907 00 
Philadelphia City loan... ............05-5 eee 186,216 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Co. stock...........ccceeee ees ceeeee 15,500 00 


Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Co.loan . 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. loan,............. 49,880 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co.loan 19,500 00 


Delaware Railroad Co. loan ...... ’ . 15,000 00 
Philade|phia and Erie Railroad Co. ‘joan anes 25,750 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Co. loan.,.... 48,200 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy, and 
Lancaster Railroad Co. loan................- 21,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. loan,............. 59,950 00 


Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. loan. 26,000 00 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, January Ist, 1877. 





Qala. cscastatesecsecteecslsscowucskae $200,000 90 
Re Reserve.............. 61,713 52 
Net Surplus......cs+<+-. 1803176 34 
Total ASsets....-.....s.ccecseeeeeeees $441, 88: 33 
Unsettled Losses fede sdecccedscsecences 7,65 


JANUARY 9th, a 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day Ge- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE Per CEN 
Also an extra dividend of Two AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
1825. 1s77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_ - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. bay Sec. Joun BaaaeE. Pres, 
OuN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Se 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 








45. 
76. 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


—_———p——— 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 











West Jersey Railroad Co. loan.......... .. 10,900 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Railroad Co. ay 
NOI Aisisdiicccee oa scacusccnesesces, <scssenacaee 26,160 00 
United Canal and Railroad Co. loan. ........ 62,400 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co. of New 
WORM BOBR..0.....cccccccccccsccccccce -eccsee 20,400 00 OF NEW YORK, 
American Steamship Co. loan ... ........008 12,600 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Co. loan............ 14,636 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. loan... ... 49,325 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co. loan 8.600 00 1 44 & 1 46 BROADWAY 
Delaware Division Canal Co. loan..,,.. 19,600 CO 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
OB) DOG ci 6asds cece neds d cee... ccescaczacenen 12,000 00 NEW YORK, 
United States loans PVenwaginet otdacsccseucbueeen 45,100 00 
Pennsylvania State loan............sseseeees 21,400 00 id 
Harrisburg City Sixes loan,........+essesesees 18,360 00 F. S. WINSTON, Presi ent. 
St. Louis City Sixes loan..........eeceesesees 25,000 00 
Delaware State Sixes loam.........-+s..s.eeee 21,200 00 ——— 
Camden County Sixes loan........., cesceeees 15,300 00 
Cincinnati City loan... ...ccececeseeeeeeeee® 63,400 00 
Pittsburgh City loam. ..e.....ce. cceceeeeceesens 66,450 00 ASSETS OVER 
DE CN BIGosce Seen ccccetdcccssccceseses 22,600 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock..........ssce0+ ses 24,790 00 
United States Centennial stock.............. 750 00 
Manayunk Gas Co. stock.............0.ccceeee 1020 00 $78,000,000. 
TROBE FERRER saat cnses -ccccccccesesssccescesscs 60,000 00 
DI I vvdacncseccndcicccovcccsesess 18,520 65 
Loans on Collaterals, ...........ccceeee-seeees 5,000 00 a 
Cash in Managers’ hands................sscs08 53.310 44 
Cash in office and bank...........ccceeeeeenees 22,592 11 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Srvant, Secretary, 
W.#H. .Bantizrr, Actuary. 


$1,655,717 20 


WM. G. CROWELL, 


Secretary. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the first day of 
JANUARY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = Lg - . - . ° . - = . 


$3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Iinsurance - *° = 2*= 2* # #s =# « 


1,858,464 68 





Reserve for Unpald Losses and Dividends - = <- = 243,402 24 

Net Surplus a . = ° . ° - . ) = = . = {1,002,783 90 

TOTAL ASSETS, - = = #= #© #© = #= © $6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

COMB 1S TORR ssieee 0000 sncvcnsentiescedudansderquspsaccosceiescecd Wicdledeeredddcoabscbucvaudsaueces . $342,311 22 


2,011,453 00 


United States Stocks (market value)... 2,517,625 00 


Bank Stocks, eee 


A POO eee eee e eee et EO eee ee eeteegee S888 









286,603 50 

State and City Bonds, ON Geeds ieducbevanhedsabedacuesatccbiness 185,433 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (ms: et value of Securities $700,379.00) 519,681 35 
Interest due on 1st January, 1877.......... she dbddacdssSocbou: cngpidenbopocesaesnee 72,997 65 
Balance In hands Of Agents....,....seccce-cccccccscesscsccesccces 153,416 65 
Real Hstate. ........ccccccecccccccee cocrcccess svccccscccscvccccccecces 6.800 19 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this OM1C0...........cecssccccccccceevecescs 3,330 26 
Total,......se00- eeetee evese Pe eeeee eerste eevee teesees Pr Peeeeeeeterecest® o+++-969104,650 82 

LIABILITIES. 

SR as ees ote Seeeety, Sy a detcetins ee ececceteceattecessscecsecscas © OB42,027 24 
Dividends unpaid....... sdk. cencedire cud ddbacedidete doe dddsieseoet Scovel uieed 1,375 00 
Total....... . . OOo Ceeetetesee sevcsccees 843,403 24 











J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, ’ 
6. &. FRANCIS, +2" t Secretaries. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





A Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. has been declared, payable on and after MONDAY, the 22d of January, 
until which day the transfer books are closed. 


NEw YORK, 18th January, 1877. 


—_——0O-—- 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM.H.APPLETON, WILLIAM A.BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
I8SAACC.KENDALL, WILLIAMBARTON, J. ¥F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, C.R.BOGERT,M.D., § WILLIAM H. BEERS 


JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


The New York Life Insurance Company 
completed its thirty-first year January ist, 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 


Fem ccccct Soeccascacccccccsensee 19,000,000 
Number of Policies in Force....... 
Total Amount Insured.... 
Cash Assets.....cecccccscceees «es» 81,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 

State eC” eesece... QOuue 


Business, 1875. 
New Policies Insured.........0++0 7,000 
Amount Insured......... secseeees $22,000,000 
Total Income..... scbaseedtedsassed SAIC 





GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and consistent with best business 
principles, and are famous for their com- 
plete adaptability to the requirements of 
the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company in 1860, has 
been adopted by every company in the 
United States, and its 


“ TONTINE 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY” 


has received the unqualified endorsement 
of distinguished actuaries and the approva 
of the ablest business men. It combines, 


Interest Receipts........++.+++-+++ 1,870,000 | 5 one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid..........sesee0s - 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 
by) Beer pert CeLeT er rerre at er. - 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets...........+.+++. 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 
—_—_—_—_—— 


ALL}POLICIES, WHETHER ON LiFz OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARB SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
OHARGE ‘IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘ Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen 


on Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN BARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Live Insurance Company, 





WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


to the 


Nos. 346 and 





348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK... 
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arm and Garden. 
THE CHINESE YAM. 





BY WILLIAM CRUZAN, 


THE cultivation of the Chinese yam is very 
simple. Get the right kind of ‘soil, and, prop- 
erly prepared, plant the tubers, and the largest 
share of the work is done. For best results, 
select a deep, dry, rich soil, although they will 
grow on almost any kind of soil where wheat 
and corn will, and do well. Ihave had them 
grow to a depth of more than two feet where 
the soil is not more than eight inches deep. 
They grow with the largest end downward, and 
consequently have to be dug out. They should 
be cultivated a few times the first year to keep 
the soil loose and free from weeds. After the 
first year they require but very little attention. 
Simply keep the weeds hoed off or mowed 
down, as you prefer. When cultivated in suit- 
able soil, the small tubers will, after the first 
year, penetrate the earth, perpendicularly, two 
or more feet, and continue to increase in size 
each year for a numberof years, and are suit- 
able for cooking any time in the year. When 
cooked, the yam is dry and farinaceous, much 
resembling in taste and appearance the com- 
mon Irish potato. They should be left in the 
ground where they grow until wanted for use, 
as they keep better there. Besides, freezing 
does not injure them and they will grow again 
the next season. They have no insect enemy, 
and drought stops their growing only while it 
lasts. A person can plant enough at one plant- 
ing to do his family for years, each year bring- 
ing him larger yams. For these reasons I con- 
sider them safer to depend on than the potato, 
which has its insect enemies and is so sensitive 
to a little freeze. The product per acre of the 
yam would vary according to the number of 
years they have been left to grow, the kind of 
soil they are in, and the distance apart the 
tubers were planted. If in the best soil, with 
three years’ growth and planted eight inches 
apart, we could safely calculate on getting six 
and a quarter tons of yams per acre. This 
may seem rather large to some; yet I firmly 
believe it is- not an overestimate. I have only 
cultivated them on a small scale, and come to 
the above conclusion concerning their pro- 
ductiveness. 

Mr. Petit, of Porter Co., Ind., writing to me 
in regard to the Chinese yam, says: ‘I have 
often eaten them, in different parts of the 
world; but did not know they could be grown 
in this part of the country, and often wished I 
could have some of them when potatoes were 
scarce.”’ 

The small tubers that grow just above each 
leaf on the vine should be saved in the fal] 
and planted in the spring. The vine is orna- 
mental, having heart-shaped leaves, edged with 
scarlet. One or two tubers planted near a 
window and the vine trained around it would 
be an ornament worthy the admiration of any 
one; and, too, there would be no necessity of 
planting each year, as with other kinds of orna- 
mental vines. If the masses of the people 
better understood the nature and were ac- 
quainted with the many fine qualities of the 
Chinese yam, they would be more generally 
grown. 

CricERO, IND. 





BEST KIND OF POULTRY TO KEEP 
FOR PROFIT. 


BY GEORGE H. FALL, JR. 








THosE who are intending to keep a few 
fowls for producing eggs for the family are 
often puzzled to know which of the many 
varieties—each having a special claim to be ac- 
knowledged (facile princeps)—are the best for all 
household purposes. 

It is admitted by all naturalists that crossed 
blood has more vitality than any other; and, 
since a large egg-producing power is unques. 
tionably the result of increased vitality, we 
haye only to introduce the cause and then we 
may expect the effect. Ihave pursued a plan 
of crossing for several years which [am well 
convinced is the only plan by which a large 
supply of eggs can be expected. My plan has 
been as follows: In the spring purchase a 
bright, healthy young cockerel of pure blood 
and of one of the small breeds—such as Leghorn, 
Hamburgh, Game, or Dorking. Put him with 
from twelve to twenty common or pure- 
blooded hens of the large breeds—Cochin, 
Brahma, etc.—and with due care and attention 
you will ‘have chickens which will not be ex- 
celled by any, either for eating or laying. 

IT am acquainted with a large number of emi- 
nent poulterers in Massachusetts who have 
tried this plan, and every one of them pro- 
nounces it to be superior to any they have ever 
tried for producing eggs. Fanciers, of course, 
would not sacrifice their pure bloods for more 
eggs ; but those to whom a plentiful supply 
is an object will not regret it,if they try this 
plan. 

If care is taken in the selection of the stock, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


£. y great beauty may be obtained in the progeny. | tial profit; If aman builds himself avset of THE VALUE OF THE APPLE. 


For example, brown Leghorn cockerel with 
buff Cochin hens, or white Dorking cockerel 
with white Cochin hens. My own choice is 
brown Leghorn cock with black Cochin hens. 
The progeny from these will have black bodies, 
from the hens, and necks and combs from the 
male bird; but either of these crosses are 
equally good if the distinctions which I have 
noted are observed. 
MALDEN, Mass. 





POULTRY FARMING. 


THERE is hardly any subject connected with 
farming which excites a greater degree of in- 
terest or on which more thought and exper- 
imental industry have been expended than that 
of keeping fowls. Whether a poultry farm can 
be made remunerative is still an open ques- 
tion. Large sums of money have been ex- 
pended in attempts at its solution and no one 
has yet been able to make any satisfactory 
statement who has made the experiment ona 
large scale. The following article from the 
London Telegraph in relation to poultry farm- 
ing will be read with interest by farmers gener- 
ally: 

“According to the authority of a weekly 
contemporary more or less devoted to the in- 
terests of country life, an experiment in poultry 
keeping has been made at Upper Norwood, the 
results of which ought fer once and all definite- 
ly to settle the vexed question ‘ Whether fowls 
pay.’ At a large hotel in this favorite neigh_ 
borhood a poultry farm has been established on 
an extensive scale. Spacious aviaries have been 
constructed, consisting of an inner house or 
roosting-room, fitted with perches and provided 
with comfortable nesting-boxes. This com- 
municates with an outer ‘run,’ or promenade, 


neatly graveled and surrounded by a trim iron- J 


wire fence. In each separate compartment is 
kept a distinct species of fowl. Brahma Poo- 
tras are in one, Duckwings in another, Dorkings 
inathird, Spanish in a fourth, Cochins in a 
fifth, Speckled Hamburghers in a sixth, ina 
seventh Crested Polish, in an eighth Sebright 
Bantams, andso on. The secret of the whole 
establishment seems to be that each of the runs 
opens on to a large field, or, to use the enthusi- 
astic phrase of a professional critic, ‘an ample 
range of sunny-sloped pasture-land.’ Into this 
expanse all the inhabitants of the farm are daily 
turned for a certain space of time ; and the re- 
sult is that, as a mere matter of speculation, the 
farm, we are told, pays its own way, producing 
no fewer than thirty thousand eggs ‘in the course 
of every year, to say nothing of ‘chickens’ and 
grown ‘poultry.’ It would be interesting to 
have some more exact statistics of this great 
hen-house. One would like to know how much 
ground it covers; what was the original outlay 
for buildings, fencing, and appurtenances ; 
what sum has to be spent per annum in repairs 
and maintenance; how much is the estimated 
rent of the area actually covered ; what is the 
exact value of the total proceeds of the farm, in 
the shape of poultry, chickens, and eggs ; and, 
lastly, what is the gross expense in corn and 
other food. This ought to be matter of easy 
calculation, and, if it be really true that a poultry 
farm can be worked at a profit, the news is so 
good that the public must be anxious to have 
the figures at once. Unfortunately, it is difficult 
to avoid the suspicion that the hotel in ques- 
tion—if we may be allowed to use an ordinary 
phrase—‘ works’ its poultry farm ‘in’ with other 
things, and that its estimates are consequently 
delusive. If you leave rent and the ordinary 
charge for supervision avd attendance out of 
account; if you reckon every fowl, every 
chicken, and every fresh egg at the highest cur- 
rent market price; and if you put nothing to 
the debit side for the enormous amount of 
‘scraps’ which is every day turned out of a large 
hotel, it is easy enough to demonstrate that a 
poultry farm pays itself. 

“That poultry can be ‘ worked’ at a profit 
if they are ‘worked in’ with other things no- 
body doubts. In this respect, indeed, chickens 
are like pigs. In a large country house several 
courses can be adopted with regard to the 
kitchen refuse. In the first place, it can be 
thrown away, in which case it amounts, of 
course, to a dead loss upon the year’s accounts. 
Secondly, it can be sold to a man, who will 
come for it with a big tub once a week. This 
wary speculator will pay for it a small sum, 
about a sixteenth of its value; which the cook 
will, of course, appropriate as her legitimate 
perquisites. If, on the other hand, a pig or a 
couple of pigs ar@ kept, the waste of the house- 
hold will feed them for nothing. If there is a 
gardener, or an under-gardener, or any person 
attached to the establishment who is not too 
proud to look after a pig, the cost of care and 
supervision similarly disappears. Ultimately 


the whole matter comes very much to this: 
' that, if we choose to go to the original outlay 
of building ourselves a pig-stye, we can ‘ work’ 
a pig ‘infor nothing and make a good profit 
outofhim. Similarly, poultry ean be ‘worked 
in’ with other things; although, it is to be 
feared, they can seldom be kept at a substan- 





aviaries, stocks them with fowls, and keeps his 
books systematically, crediting himself with so 
much a week for eggs and poultry, and debit- 
ing himself with barley, expenses; and interest 
on capital, he will find that every week results 
in a steady loss. There is some satisfaction in 
this fact for the unfortunate victims in the 
London suburbs whose neighbors are given to 
keeping fowls. The fowl usually kept in Lon- 
don is the Cochin China, and the crow of the 
Cochin cock is an aggravated and distressing 
sound, resembling nothing so much as a 
‘steam-devil’ temporarily stopped with an 
ill-fitting cork. Toward four or five in the 
morning the Cochin gets off his perch and 
begins to crow. Other fowls inthe neighbor- 
hood answer him. There is always within ear- 
shot a game-cock, somewhere up a mews, who 
trumpets back a shrill defiance. The comfort 
is to know that your neighbor is keeping his 
Cochins at a dead loss, and that, when every- 
thing is reckoned up, his eggs—if he has had 
any—will have stood him in something like a 
shilling each, while for fowls he will in effect 
have had to pay close upon a guinea and a half 
apiece. This can hardly be called lucrative, 
and there is in effect good reason to believe 
that poultry—especially prize poultry—are like 
race-horses ; that, in other words, they can only 
be made to pay indirectly. Ifa man chooses to 
breed fowls carefully, to exhibit his birds and 
take prizes for them, to sell his eggs and his 
chickens, and to end by becoming the possessor 
of a peculiarly valuable strain, his poultry-book 
will undoubtedly conclude with a considerable 
sum to his credit. If, on the other hand, he 
keeps a couple of dozen fowls, and expects that 
they will pay their cost in eggs and chickens, 
he makes a serious error and, sooner or later, 
is sure to repent bim of his hobby. 

“The simple fact is that the ordinary domes- 
tic fowl requires, to mairtain it in health, more 
space than can reasonably be allowed it. What- 
ever be the variety (whether the Brahma Poo- 
tra, or the Cochin, or the Black Spanish, or the 
Duckwing, or the Speckled Hamburgher, or the 
Polish, or the Dorking), the habits of the orig- 
inal progenitor remain. Our English domestic 
poultry are, no doubt, the descendants of the 
Indian jungle fowl; and, to keep cocks and 
hens in health, a ‘run’ of waste ground is 
absolutely necessary. The idea of ‘farming’ 
fowls is simply delusive. There are some api- 
mals which, like the pig and the horse, lend 
themselves to domestication. There are others 
in which the wild instinet cannot possibly be 
overcome. Wecanvot hatch oysters in tubs; 
or preserve salmon ina fish-pond along with 
carp and goldfish ; or induce larks to build un- 
der our eayes, like sparrows; or persuade the 
jack snipe to become as semi-domesticated as 
the pheasant. Similarly, however tame we 
may make the domestic fowl, we cannot alter 
the conditions of its existence. A fowl will 
not pay the cost of its keep unless it is thor- 
oughly healthy; and for this it needs free ac- 
eess to several acres, where it can scratch 
about and find insects, seeds, young shoots of 
grass, and other such varieties of diet. Inthe 
earlier days of the Brighton Aquarium it was, 


for obvious reasons, endeavored to keep the 


water in the tanks as clear and translucent as 
possible. It was found that the fish, under 
this régime of light, suffered in their health. 
And it was also soon discovered that nothing 
brought them back again to sound and lively 
condition so rapidly and certainly as to pump 
a quantity of turbid water out of the open sea 
into the reservoirs. Not even Mr. Henry Lee 
himself can exactly explain why dirty water is 
good for fish and clean water is not. The fact, 
however, is beyond dispute. And, similarly it 
is well known that, if fowls are to be kept in 
health, it is absolutely necessary to allow them 
the sort of facilities of living and liberty which 
we have indicated. Onarange of this kind 
fowls will, practically, keep themselves ; and 
the return that they will make in eggs and 
chickens will be found simply astonishing. In 
a country house space can be easily procured. 
All that is needed is to wire in what is com- 
monly known as ‘the plantation,’ or, in other 
words, the narrow strip of ground that runs 
round the garden. In London, however, it is 
impossible to keep even Cochins at a profit, 
and any attempt to ‘farm’ fowls upon scien- 
tifie principles will invariably prove a failure. 
Fowls want space, and the essence of modern 
farming is to dispense with space. Domesti- 
cated as the common fowl in a certain sense is, 
it still retains its old instincts, and under no 
circumstances can it ever be profitably worked 
as an ‘aviary bird.’ ” - 

As to space, which is so serious a considera- 
tion in a thickly-populated country in En- 
gland, there is notrouble in this country, Most 
of our farmers have space enough, and are ina 


better condition to test the experiment of 
keeping fowlaon a large scale than their Bri- 
tish brethren. ’ 


THERE are about 70,000 bee-keepers in 
the United States, and these send to market 
about 15,000,000 pounds of honey and wax 
yearly, representing in value $3,676,763 for the 
former and $189,888 for the latter. 











[February 1, 1877. 


AT a recent meeting of the New York Farm- 
ers’ Clab a member said that of all fruits 
grown in the Northern States the apple is the 
most easily raised, the cheapest, and the most 
durable, and gave the following rotation in 
the culture of orchards as one that has been 
successfully practiced: The first year plow, 
manure, and plant potatoes; the second year 
plow, manure, and sow oats and clover, and 
mow the oats for fodder; the third year take 
off the clover crop and plow in the fall, pre- 
paratory to the potato crop which is to follow. 
Thus the land will be manured two years out 
of three, a good crop of oats and clover taken 
off, and a tolerable crop of potatoes, without 
apparent injury to the trees. In selecting 
trees, varieties such as come into use at differ- 
ent seasons should be introduced, so as to 
secure a supply for the whole year. The com- 
mon error of setting the trees too near each 
other was referred to and cautioned against by 
this member, who thought that thirty feet 
apart is much better than nearer, as apples re- 
quire both sun and air. No fruit, unless it be 
the grape, is more dependent on the sun for 
its flavor and color than the apple. 





AGRICULTURAL 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 

Catalogues for 1877 mailed on application. 


BURR STONE GRIST MILLS, 


rp 51 A be = 
Za Flouring Machinery, be 











Catalogue 
and Price 
List Free. 





All who have a Garden should send & 
for my Illustrated Catalogue, descrip- 
tive of the latest Novelties and choic- 


est Varieties of Vegetable, Field, and 


Flower Seeds. Free to all on receipt 
of postage-stamp. 
WM. H. CARSON, 
SEEDSMAN, 
125 Chambers St. N. Y., 
(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 





THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OS WEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 
KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 


A $2 Chromo Given Away, 


The Greatest Inducement ever Of- 
fered to Lovers of Flowers. 





Rae; 
each from the $1 an 
mos are from the we 
& Co. For further particulars and prices see our 
Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages, which will be sent 
on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. The well-known 
reputation of our Reeds fen tho nest swents. gears is 
a sufficient guaranty 0 e ye 
sUTOAVASHBURN & 


100 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE. 


ARDED GRA Pp. 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincirnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, conducted by 
toed for cir Ir, agiving description and details of 
nd for circulr, agiving descr’ 
the famous trial. LANE & ‘BoD. ey Co., 
; John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 


Hard Times and Low Prices.—Root Grafts 
ntupto order. Apples Joaping varieties, St per 
,000, or 10,000 for . Pear Collar Grafts, $12 per 
1,000. 200,600 Fruit and Ornamental! Trees ; 1, 
Honey Locust Hedge Plants; _ Small Fruit 
Plants, at Low Prices. Send for Price List. 
GEORGE W. TASSELL, Marion, Wayne Uo., N. ¥ 
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BR. HY ALLEN &CO.’S — 
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For 1877. 


Address P.O. Box 376, 
we N. Y. City. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


5,000 acres were last’ year supplied with 
chowieal fertilizers, based on analyses of crops, and 
the results were such as to fir the fact that they are 
profitabie to the farmer. Six of the 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
¢ (on were analyzed by PROF. W. O. srw Eres, 
OF THE CONNECTICUT ' AGRICULTU 
SFATION. IN, and in every case their COMMBRCLAL 
MLUP proved to be above the standard set forth on 
our labels. Our customers save us abundant proof of 
their AGRICULTURAL UE. 
1 ‘000 
to any one who will prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
be nee below the standard given on = ore 
pny ane aatebiadhy obs bie wate fertili he 
only company who professedly supplies oe = zer 
all the soul el - nts found in the crop. ions for 
 plcmaamaas sent with ever oR. Bend f3F pa pamphlet 
1 


HEN 
Manager Matfield Fertilizer Go., 
Doane St., Boston. 
Please state where you saw this. 
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1877, Dreer’s Garden Calendar, 1877, 
contains Descriptive and Price-List of Vegetable, 
Flower, and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. Containing 192 
pages. woven illustrated. Send two 3-cent 
stam + postage 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TREES. TREES. 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, 
ORANGE, quae 
ALL KINDS OF ORNAMENTAL. 
Hardy, thrifcy, reliable. Prices to suit the times. 


Now is the time for on to get orchards at 
very little cost. Addre 


SEARS, HENRY & CO., 
SENECA NURSERIES, GENEVA, N. Y. 








Combined CATALOGU E ism 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our beoks, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50. each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed a without 
plate, free to 


hlerHenelendonves 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New toms tate eerie Front Street. 
pe permem and paslers are invited to send for 


Circular 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO.1 FERTILIZER, 

It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Ver ry igh- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality an 

Roapen cn, For further particulars address 

PACIFIC GUANO CO., Boston.; E._N. 

Windsor, Conn.; SHA res ai & CARPENTER, 
South Water St., Phila.; or H. D. WOODRUFYF, Lan- 
singburg, N. Y. 


Fish Guano. 


Dry-Ground Fish Guano, § to 10 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of 


Half-Dry Fish rap good, quality. valet Sus 
perphoshate and Guano. 
rons 


Address QUINNTEIAC FERTILIZER 0. AM 








A poar Am- 


Peruvian Guano 
Guaranteed. 


The w ee now offer FOR SALE, ata 
low ay PE VIAN GUANO, Sg condition rh Hee 
immediate use by the drill, GUA 
COMPLETE 





OBSON, HURTADO rs co., 
Government Comsigness of Peruvian 
No. 68 PINE ST,  — York. 





1HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns, 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


Dai all Boston, New York Phil- 
deiphia, Baltimore, Chicane, St, Leuis, 
Interm ate Points, 
"in f£raucisco, 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 


Choice from “erat, Every Vetiaty of 
Grazing, an 
ber ‘Lands. 


The Central onan Railroad Co. 


now Offer, adjacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA. NEVADA, and UTAH, a large body of 
Land in sections, most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation and — oe advantages for set- 
tlement or investm 

INVA ‘ALIFORNLA ‘the lands lying on each side 
of the main line of the Central pS so Railroad ex- 
tend from_the navigable waters of the sacramento, 
above the Bay of San Francisco, across the broadest 
and most populous portion of the Sacramento Val- 
ley and both slopes of the Bicrra Nevada Mountains. 


~ those of Spain, 
th 


vine, orchard, and 
responding ie - those of France, Wecnanae. and 
Austria—and the timber-lands of the mountain- 
| ay gy with those of Maine, Sweden, 
Norway, etc. ‘The central portion of California is al- 
ready noted for the excellence of its wheat, grapes, 
pears, cherries, strawberries, small fruits, and gar- 
den Pe ann generally, — for the ease ‘with which 
they can be grown perfect unattain- 
able elsewhere. The landsin this belt, purchased of 
the Company, have resulted in apetitying success to 


_ settlers. heat can = foly lie the field till 
hed and shipped and th xt fruit trees and vines 
on not troubled ied by insects or b) t. 


lig: 
pleas the FORNIA and OREGON 
CH, inthe renowned Vailey of the Sacra- 
mente. extepdins : — the center to the northern 
the Company also offer 
oeoe Section vith th the same general characteris- 
tics. This valley isat present the seat of the most 
——— culture of small grains—wheat, barley, 
ts, etc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable vgs and 
erty oe The whole comprises some of the best 
andin 
IN NEVADA the main line of the Central Pacific 

Railroad occupies the ickee and Humboldt Val- 
leys, the largest an nad best conind tn the State, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty millions dollars an- 
nually. The lands of the Company are so situated as 
to command these markets for their produce. Large 
berds of cattle are maintained with little or no 
trouble in the Humboldt Valley and the valleys which 
oin it. Whereverthe proper cultivation has been 
applied these lands have yielded good crops of fruits, 

cereals, and esculents. 

N UTAH, in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have so successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and the health- 
fulness of the climate, the Company have also good 


land. 
TITLE rataet Dre FROM "i UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


tion. — , maps, etc. will be furnished by ap- 


plication to 
. B. REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER cENTRAL PACI#IC R. R. 


Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co., 


21 and 23 Barclay 8St., cor. Church 8t., N. Y. 





For sale by 
leading deal- 
ers, 


The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 
PACKERS OF CHOICE 


Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 


CELEBRATED “O.C. APPLE-SAUCE 
AND 
APPLE-BUTTER. 











Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York. 


DEVOE’S 
-Brilliant- 
OIL. 


The Oldest Brand, Safe Beyond all Chance. 


THE BEST ILLUMINATOR. 
Dealers, send for price-list to THE DEVOE 
MAN’ F’G CO., 80 Beaver &t., New York. 


BURN | some LIGHT OlL 
THE (f3 ee 


stof 1 Gegrees. 


bie 




















fr 
6-ft. eross-cut, 9 me 
catalogu: 


Send for an illustrated 
2. ed free. 


samme HOSETE EAT Sy PRN 


SAW sent on receipt of 75 cents. 





in use. It has been further 

or 1877. Send for 
Goxmntbun 4 circular. Manu- © 
factured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


Peach Bottom Rooting Slate, 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate inthis country, in any quan- 
“y.98 all sizes, at short notice. 

ur Slate is recommended by all leading Architects, 
[eee by the United States Government ané all State 
ins 

Color invariably a dark blue, not variegated; no 
ribbons, Lh or seams. Quarried below the water- 
line, Mantel, Register,and Cemetery Stock gotten 
out to order. 

Finest polied Slate Flourin the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Add ess 








THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT 8r., Philadelphia. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Block, 
ochester, N. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Queliey. 
Customers can sele m 
assortment of Stench-Traps, 

















Connections, and ; a article be- 
longing to the 
nounced supert or to any 
Sewer-Pipe made in this country. 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
NES & 
HE, be a on Trey. Bell Fountry, 


All Bells yp egy, SATISFACTORY. Particu- 
lar attention given to Church Bells, ~—, and Peals of 
Bells. Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


MENEELYS' — 


Bells, known to 
public dbite Sines o L8bG, wehach have soquired ve acquired a Dy 
-O. Address either Or eee a bon a 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Copper and Tin, mounted 
riety he Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Titustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tarr, 1 


















SULPHUR SOAP, 


THorovGHLy Courss D1skAsEs OF THE SEIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND Govt, 
Heats SorES AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CONTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE CoMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan a freckles. It renders the cv- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being a WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic, 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
PHUR Batus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 


Italsd DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


ha Diss¢.vES DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
and retards grayness of the hair, 


ae speak of it in high terms, 


Prices, 26 nabeeten Per Box, (3 Oakes,) 
1,20, 


N.B, The 50 ahs vid ee toon thesize of those at 


oi Male sa Whlpker Dye” Hieek ae Ayowe. 


6... CRIMTENTON, Prop’, Sith Ay, WY. 





reais ROTETaRCR snes 
of Of latringements. Geuu- 
ine will cut three times as fast as my § 


PUBLIC | NOTICE. 


1, JOH ANAS: bets | a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 2 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it at @ better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Hlectro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope >f 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say I was worx- 
ing with BlectroSilicon at the forge, and, of coursa 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. ' 

I took no anaes of the effect it had produced, until 


my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a general rejoicing was the resuit. 

The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful reel ation, 1 at last made up 
PRS m 4, that ea oS une had been caused by 

My next step was to discover 
some ae = which Icoula combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. 
made diligent search through nt book that I 

e 


the world has never seen before. I now began to 
—- about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
) 
I had 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
= had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
cted ih rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Cc 


ce, a 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap lications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble animal. 
Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
ny, Office 76 William St., New York. Sold by all 
uggists. 50 cents per bottle. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HOOF OINTMEN 


is a positive cure for eo and Quarter Oracks, 
and Flinty 


n ‘oofs, Corns, Contracted Hoofs 
etc, It is readily absorbed by the heat of the hoof, 
and thus causes an active, healthy, and elastic growth. 
It is highly recommended by all our leading turfmen 
as 4 — pam tried and wiven universal satisfaction 


ine Price 
it ‘s ‘ke pt bs by the leading namets stores, and dealers 
t from the SONS Fe aiing: wpoleee® 
houses: Sanens BOYD & SONS 
p= tw P qe de Pt SS New Orleans, La.; 
elphia, Penn,; A 
BENJ. LANE 4 
& BRI 








77 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lls ; CRANE 
GitaM San Francisco, Cal. ; or the Proprietor 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, 
Wholesale Druggist, 71 Warren &t., New York, 


Youatt’s Condition Powders, in 1-Ib. packages, both 
Alterative and Expectorant, at 50 cts. a package. 


| Cancer 


Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
successful 








engaged in a very extensive and 
ce at ROME,N. Y.,for me than twen- 
this much- 

dreaded Sipende, a came from watious parts of the 


al 





Write for @ circular, giving full ‘he poor e Address 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. Y. 





Syrup is the oldest and most 
ly for the Cure of Coughs, Colds, 


our re don't & it, send for 
RK. E. SELLERS & . Propr’ 3. Pres burgh, Pa. 


ASTHMA AND LANPER i REMeDy. 
: wavin e coe with ith ARTHMA; 
7) and herbs and int ih Pohe monicine. 
2) if asure Cure for 

MA and (Ay and wad CATARRH, ray 


Hantiy, 86 the ent can lie cosa to to 


», 8: eae ae Crock, Ohio. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








22, 24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
‘ONIGIING TVINANILNOO 





PBBOEB. 6. oc ei cc scececececceee avnssae 120+) BG, 300,000 
2,600,000 
Policies Teeued in oT.) | ree 2 | 


P Sen Te 








J.P. ROGHRS, Secretary. Li. W. FROST, President, 
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Music Box Grand Headquarters. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


M. J. PAILLARD &CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds o1 


MUSIC BOXES. 


These boxes of STANDARD REPUTATION 
have received a Meda! at the Centennial and the 
enly complete report on Music Boxes. 

They are in great demand for 


Holiday Presents. 


The newest feature manufactured and patented 
by us in England and the United States is the 


SUBLIME HARMONIC. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Cal ~~emine, or send three-cent stamp for 


Cire "yy Brown ale “« fall Repai 
» hey y 





Ss Musa. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory In Switzerland. 


THE INDE 





PENDENT. 








First PREMIUM and DIPLOMA Awarded over all Competitors by the! St. Louis’Agri- 





[February 1, 1877' 





caltural and Mechanical Association, 1870, and by every Fair wherever exhibited. 


MILES’S 
BAKING 





The Perfection of Science and the Greatest Discovery of the Age. 


It is guaranteed Pertectly Pureand Wholesome. It is the best and more Economical Baking Powder in 


the world. One teaspoonful of Miles’s Premium wil! go further than three of any other Powder. 


Delay makes no difference with Miles’s Premium. It can be made up into dough and baked in five 
minutes or five hours, just as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other 


Baking Powders. and we challenge them to the test. 


Miles’s Premium will take the place of all yeast or yeast-cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every 


box guaranteed or money refunded. 
WHAT LEADING PHILAD 


We. the undersigned Grocers of the Cityf Philadelphia, have sold and used MILFS’s PREMIUM BAKING 
PowD5R for the last four or five years, and we cheerfully recommend it to our customers as one ofthe best 


Baking Powders we have ever seen. 


ob’t Stiles, N. &. cor. 1ith and Spring Garden Sts. 
ames Stewar' 


ae. 
wu ae. Brooke, 20th and Wallace Sts. 
F, unkel. 18th and Wallace Sts. 
Wm. T. Blak kley, 8.E. cor. 17th and Mt. Vernon. 


ELPHIA GROCERS SAY: 


RK, Bradford Clarke, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


oes Fletcher & Co., 12thand Chestnut sts. 


Thoms seote Go. NO ap tne ee 
c! ‘e., No arket Street. 
John H. Parker, lithand Market Sts. 


Manufactured by K H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL Id73 






i THH BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. for the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 


The SHORT ané MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can And nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATB, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRB. 


RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, 


It is SIMPLH, STRONG, LIGHT 
For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 


RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers 


skw GaVEN cConm 





Bogie & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD, 


cS Feu Af si 


A SPECIALTY. 


a PRESERVES AN D JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THB CELEBRATED 8. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


w.&B8. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
arr 


Branch arehouses 
ane 87 poe sh. New gw ork 
a 197 Usa st., Chicag 
UF. 25 OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Garden 

, Pump Chain and 
Engines. mp | 








WORKS FOUNDED IN 188. 
Highest. Medal 

them by oe Universal 
8 








Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
and four books 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and en ed catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 


86 to 30 Lewis St.. footof Sth to 6th ats.. BR. N.Y. 


Oatmeal 
Toilet Soap. 


CAUTION. By onl son Sans 
Oatmeal wr IN} ~ 
OATME ‘AL GLYCERINE. It is the ché 
fine Toilet Soap in the world “and a 
Winter Soap. If you have never tried it, do 
so at Once. Ask fot Robinson’és Oatintal 
ses made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 
oston. 


(20 Fira Premium ahead of All at Cémtennial, Hand and Self-Jnking. 














DO Save mousy! Do 
sur Prigting——— 
for cards, labe! , ete. Large 
BS E londaben 


pe ee 
SES 1. Mfrs, KELSEY 4 0 00. Me: 


RUIT GROWERS. 


Parties To to pure! ry stock to the 
, OF more, ag ‘andi it to t to their advantage 
« Le us A of the =F of fruit 





esignate. 
Reta y. WAMMONDEGo., ao 
e Rey, 





(From Boston Journal of Com 

lvEs PATENT LAMP Oo., 41 Barclay Street, N. ¥.: 
; pt the warm congratulations of 
The Boston Journal of Commerce for the great wighors 
you have gained in carry vh 
award at the Exposition. * * * £R cost receive 
S3RS Siction ~~ oy ts ‘mone 
ened b 4 Y or vistors x AA nigh epiraly 

y you. our vie is complete. 
yours, ‘ATSON ATWOOD D, Manager, 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 





Merchant's Gargling Oil! 


A Liniment for Man and Beast. 





“« Whether for use on man se beast, Merchant’s 
resident in the 


Gargling Oil will be found an invaluable Lini 
lan e know of no proprietary medicine o 


which shares the good will of the People toa Le ery d 
for animal and white for human flesh.” — Inde, 


Unionville, la., July 24, isa 


ng Uil than all the linimente put together, 


G: 
eS is the best remedy for horseflesh in existence, and can say 


diction. 


a of am selling more 
eeping twelve different kinds. 
t without fear of successfu 


and 1 am 


Extract ron aletter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1878.—“‘It is the 


ular horse liniment in this coun 
i are from a letter from Geo. 


A. Snell, Br&man’s Corners, N. Y¥ 


-, Aug. 9th, 1878. — “I sel 


of your Gargling Oil than of ali other liniments combined, and have coed it used on horses 


8 ~* — with good effec 


tract from a letter from Pattee & Co., Derry, 


t when others have failed.” 


N. H., Aug. 26th, 1873.—“ We think your Garg: 


ling Ol one of the best articles for what it is recommended that we have ever used or sold.” 


Extract from a letter from’ Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, _Kan., July 28th, 1873. 
more of your Gargling Oil than of any liniment: we keep.” 


—‘* We sel 





Merchant’s Gargling Oil 


as a Family Liniment. 


We are now, and have been forsome years, preparing the Oil free from stain, to be used as 


mmon liniment for human flesh, extracting the colorin: 


ingredient which has heretofo: 
dered it objectionable. Sh prepare fth the 


This Oi! possesses all the medicinal properties of that prepared with the 
1 be found one of the best remedies for all purposes 





— tel horses and cattle, ‘and wi 
n 


ment is — red that ‘has ‘ever been manufactured. 


“From J. K. Fisher, 


withont stain, are much sought for.’? 


niontown, Pa., Jan, 31, 1857.—* Your Gargling Oil is doing much bett 
here than formerly, since its virtues have become known; and the bottles put up iaaily wee 


or family use, 


The Gargling Oil called “Family Oil,” although prepared intentionally for human flesh 
answers as well for | beasts; vice versa, the dark Oil answers as well for human flesh, only it wil 
stain Far discolor the skin, but not permanently. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for hu 





Merchant's Gargling Oil 


as an Internal Remedy. 


Merchant’s Gargling Of] is a diffusible stimulant and carminative. It can hs taken internal! 


when such a — 8 indicated. 
or 

fifteen to drops, on su, or mixed with 

intervals of Y three to six Seat’ eeliow wrapper 


, and isa good substitute for pain killersye 
pasms of the Stomach, Colic, Asthma, or Internal Pain nea 


nd aan 
rom 

syrup in any convenient form, and. 

for animal and white for human 





MER 
Established. 183%. 


CHANT’S yok ay pe OIL Is the Standard Linfment of the Unfted Statés 


+e 
anufactured at Lockport, x Yogi by M.G. 0. Co., 


medium, 50c; 


small, 25c;, smell size for family use, 25c. 
and sold TOuN ‘all pes 


ODGE, Secretary* 





NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL, 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EIGHT- 
GE MOATHLY._ - 
netted to Nataral History and treating of the 
. Marvels. and Wonders of the Deep. 
2 Entertaining, Instructive, and Wit' 
“A bright newspaper for the little folks and the 
home circle.” 
» Forwarded to any address for one dollar perannum., 
Liberal special or x clubs of five and upward. 
Send for specimen 


eAw ay ‘a Rey STREET, 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CA! 








THE INDEPENDENT” PRess, Nos. 21 AND 23 Ross STRERT 





D. S. HESS, 
169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORK,. 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


DUPLICATES 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS 


OF THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY 
FOR SALE AT 
New York Office, 13 John Street; 
at Factory, Middtetown, Conn. 
and by Leading Dealers everywhere. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMB COMPANY, 


(Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania), 
Every member of which wears an ARTIFICIAL LEG, 
Manufacture 
Adjustable Lacing Socket Limbs. 

The most comfortable and 
durable limb and the nearest 
approach to the natural mem- 
ber of any invention ‘of the 
age. 

We have filed bonds with 
the U.S. Government and are 
authorized to make limbs for 
soldiers on Government 
orders. Blanks of all kinds 
and descriptive circulars sent 
on application. 

Also on hand and made to 
order TRUSSES, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, CRUTCHES, and give 
special attention to the man- 
ufacture of fupports and Ap- 
pliances for Weak and De- 
formed Limbs. 

ARTIFICIAL LIMB 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
No. 279 PRBNN AvErcE. pets tt Pa. 











Secretary and Business Manager. 
RN aaa 


HOTELS. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia. 
J.E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


————————————————— 


TRAVEL 


TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


SEASON OF 1876-77. 
Atlantic Coast Line of Railways and Con 
nections. 


N. Y. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. 


No. 1.—6:00 P.M. Daily ail railto Richmond, WiI- 
ming ton, Columbia, Augu: 
Savannah, all Flory 
train Puliman s: corer t ne meets ri tf ichmond, Par- 
lor Cars thence to Wilm Iman sleepers 
thence to Charl — Tt pores and Pullman 
sleeping gare pe ond as route may be. 

No. 2.—8:40 dally except Sunday). All rail to 
Richmond, Wim gton, Charieston, Savannah, and 


all F grids 
No. $30 A ‘A. M. dailv (except Bandar) ' vie Limited 
to Washington me 4 ion 











Express 10 en 
2. On these trains ie bees rad New ¥ 

=  Wasbin nm. Pullman feeping Gar. ilford ford (sup 

per: ho to Wilmingto 

mineton to leston. ont sleepers igrenon to 

Tile Elegant Day Cars Savannah to Jackson- 

ville. 

No. 4.—8.40 “A.M. and 9:30 A. M. pe, Sally (except t Sun- 
day). ~All rail to Baltimore. rfolk. 
8. and R. R. R. to Weldon, od as by Schedule No. 
1. On ese trains | Parior Cars to Baltimore. Ba 


Line h, Parlor Gace to wit 
ey ana the na thence a as by Scheduie No. 1 
For t Sections, Compartments, 
SRR TERR RE RT at 
a! s * 
WAY, Dr “OF 4 authorized Ticke < Sthees of the 
Penne: ivanks ne Baitimore and Ohto Railroads. 

i NE-HALF Of BACH PARLOR AND SLEEP- 
ING CAR of this line south of Richmond is con- 
stantly seeeree at New York for 7 o> aaa of 
passengers by the ‘Atlantic Coast Li 

A. POPE, Gen. ‘Pass. Agent. 
NEW YORK AND PH ADELE HIA NEW 


—BOUND BROU., 
For Trenten a — Ah yaad 











Trains lead New York, foot of Lil ‘street, for 
pres cae eran a ane ae 
d ai 
foot of Street at pM Ignite esi 111 
ane M.; +s 15, Ott 
ve 


Philad aelpis fr aang station of North. P; 


33), 11:30 A.M.; 1:30, en 5:30,  Pereuts, at 7: 
‘Lea’ ior New York at 20, 1:00, 8306, 9:10, 


ve 
a2 5 tg els, 6 6:05,P. Me 
Pal emg Too m cars are cpgec the 9:30 
A. M. man dra trains, and slee cars to the 
ht trains ‘trom, both, Ne York and 


leave New York, foot ‘of Li Libert; 
3 3:30, 12:00 P. pg Philadelphia 





a. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
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